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COVER PLATE: TWICE A YEAR by ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE FOK 
DOUBLE NUMBER VIII-IX 


TWICE A YEAR 
EDITORS’ STATEMENT 


The voice of the artist is the prophetic voice of man. 

The artist speaks without regard for ism, for opportunistic end, 
for propaganda, creed, race, nation. . . . He speaks for nothing 
less than man. 

The artist is a challenge to society. 

The artist forces society to look more deeply into itself, to ques- 
tion itself,—to become ever more selfless, to dedicate itself ever 
more fully to the whole man; to all men. 

The artist confesses for all men. The artist purifies more through 
the vastness of his confession and perception than through any 
direct exhortation. . . . He strengthens the faith of men. 

The faith of the artist is born of his vision of the integration of 
all aspects of life into a whole that must be recognized, accepted, 
affirmed. Beyond personal wish or limitation. 

The artist sees the infinite all-embracing conflicts implicit in life 
and the tragic impossibility of resolving them. . . . He proceeds 
as with a faith that the resolution of all irreconcilables is neverthe- 
less miraculously possible. 

The artist evokes a sense of oneness between the individual and 
all men, between the individual and the universe. 

The artist transcends for all men the inevitable tragedy of sepa- 
rateness, of mortality, of imperfection. 

The artist gives himself completely to his task. He must give his 
best. Only his best will satisfy him. 

The form, the content, the message of the artist must be one for 
him. Hence craftsmanship and selflessness as inseparable from the 
art concept. 

The absence of desire for reward on the part of the artist is a 
challenge to the greed and the self-interest that is in every man. 
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The artist is in Jave, in love with that which is beyond himself. 
The sense of touch. lavished upon that which the artist loves is com- 
yiunicated if his art. It emanates from the work of art even as it has 
inspired the art: 

The artist dares to say all, to illuminate the reality behind the 
appearance. The artist sees into the true nature of relationships. 
. . . That is his function. That is why he is feared. That is why he 
is needed. 

The artist is the great revolutionary who would not shed.a drop 
of blood. But he will shed all drops of blood rather than compro- 
mise. This is the core of the great parable of the artist. ‘This is his 
paradox, his duality. This is the death-symbol, passive or active, 
inherent in all aesthetic form. The will to life so strong that death 
finally has no meaning, if life itself must be compromised beyond 
the possibility of maintaining one’s integrity, one’s spiritual equili- 
brium and validity. But a death-symbol only because there is too 
much love of life, not too little. 

The artist can no more cease being the artist because we are 
now at war than society can ignore his cry because we are now at 
war. 

It was the artist who first warned, foresaw, understood, about the 
war. And now during the war the constantly sharp vision of the art- 
ist will continue to foresee the subtle issues that must be faced in 
the future and that war itself cannot resolve. 

Through the use of his instruments in whatever field, the artist 
sharpens the sensitivity of men toward each other,—everywhere, at 
all times. To humanize, constantly to humanize, constantly to ex- 
tend the possibilities of utilizing the tenderness of men, of creat- 
ing a further togetherness of men. . . . This is the function of the 
artist. 

The true artist, the one who proceeds relentlessly with his task 
of going beneath the surface, with insisting upon the truth, is con- 
sidered visionary, a luxury, even a danger, in time of war. And the 
false artists,—those who are not so dedicated,—those who are not 


the spiritual prophets of man, will tend to blind the eyes of society — 
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to the validity of the true artists, for society is not always clear about 
the differences between workers in the arts. It will turn against the 
true with the false artists in a time of crisis, or it will use only those 
who will not go below the surface, only those who will propagan- 
dize. 

It will be a difficult time for the true artist. But not much more 
difficult for him than in peace-time—for being ahead of the vision 
of his time, the functioning of the true artist is ever precarious. 
. . . Even though for short periods certain artists are recognized 
and supported by society. 

By the word artist we do not mean merely those spiritual forces 
working through writing, music, painting, sculpture, photography, 
architecture,—we mean, in addition, all those who work in a spirit 
at one with their inner wish to humanize the life of man; who work 
as true craftsmen, giving their best to whatever enterprise. We 
mean those whose way of life is in itself a symbol of what they 
would inspire. 

The challenge that faces each of us is to live in the image of 
what we see and know. We saw the inevitability of war or its equiva- 
lent. But we did not change our way of life quickly enough. We 
did not act in accordance with what we saw constantly enough, so 
that now that we are formally engaged in the war, the mathematical 
proportion of those who are truly prepared to meet the current 
situation is approximately the same as it was before the war. 

In fact, it seems as if the destiny of each is but part of a mathema- 
tical formula. Even in time of peace, how few with any continuity 
live according to the clarity of vision contained in the very art forms 
(or culture) that we are, at least in part, supposedly fighting to 
protect. 

Many delude themselves that it is only now that we have become 
actually involved in the all-engulfing conflict. Consequently there 
is at present a demand that nothing that does not directly contrib- 
ute to the war effort should be tolerated. But is not a dual effort 
needed now—as always? A dual effort that in itself is a symbol of the 
very reconciliation of irreconcilables that art is about? The symbol 
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of acceptance of the tragic sense of life, yet of an indomitable mov- 
ing forward as if one were to live forever and could achieve every- 
thing that one desires? A dual effort that must at once see to it that 
the Nazi spirit does not evolve within our own borders, even while 
we fight against it elsewhere. A dual effort that must expose the Nazi 
spirit which parades as anti-Nazism merely to protect a status quo 
based on forms of exploitation less obvious than those of Hitler and 
his allies; despite the necessity, for the present, of fighting side by 
side with such veiled Nazism, against Hitler. 

Is it not possible that those who saw ahead, and who challenge 
man to look below the surface of events even now, even in the midst 
of turmoil, are as much a part of the final war effort as those others 
whose ‘“‘art” is permitted because it is deemed to be a part of an 
effort to raise morale, or to serve as propaganda? Is it not strange 
that it is always precisely at the moment when people are ready to 
die to protect a way of life that they will seem to feel no need of, 
nor debt to, the very creators and defenders of that way of life,— 
creators and defenders at all times? Must there ever be a lack of 
memory about the origin of our clarities,—particularly during the 
lifetime of our creative workers? 

How, for example, explain the efforts of museums and com- 
munities to save existing works of art even in a time of war, at great 
expense, and their almost consistent inability in a time of peace to 
protect the living creative forces in their midst because of “lack of 
funds?” No different from the related question: why can we afford 
to build rubber factories now, that we could not build before the 
war? . . . If preserving the work of the artist is called “defense,” 
then surely support of further creative work of our own time can 
also be justified as “defense,” at all times. The same thing holds 
true of health and other “morale-building” programs that we can, 
ironically, now afford. . . . It may be that it is the armed forces 
themselves that are now being underpaid. . . . 

The revolution of our time is happening before our eyes. One 
knows in advance that the price that will be paid for more sociali- 
zation will be as large as the price that has been paid for a too long 
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continued non-socialization. As one can have no illusion about the 
fact that the war is the price we are paying for the evils of the 
world’s economic instability and inequalities. 

And what we must know now is that we will have to fight as 
intensely against the possibility that socialization, under whatever 
label, may lead to the killing of the democratic or humanizing 
forces that have been evolving in our time, as we have fought 
against other infringements under different labels in the past. What 
happens to our civil, our political and our economic liberties is 
but a symbol of what the temper of a time is. 

There must ever be freedom to criticize those who occupy re- 
sponsible positions in society. There must ever be the constant pos- 
sibility of attempting to improve the condition of mankind, espe- 
cially of those who are most unjustly oppressed, for whatever rea- 
son. And the importance of the personal equation upon which the 
fulfillment of love and of art,—of freedom to know, and to act in 
the light of what we learn anew,—depends, must never be lost sight 
of. If man has bread alone, and not such other fulfillments, one 
might safely predict that he will not long have even the bread. 

Our time has been sick with generalization, with a blind regard 
for isms, without memory of what the most fundamental, integrat- 
ing forces at work in living truly are. As if there were a blind or 
numb will to allow the isolated part to shut out the reality of the 
integrated whole, because of self- or partial interest, in one form 
or another. Pacifism, militarism, idealism, realism . . . it does not 
matter what the ism, if the part is superimposed upon the whole 
we are blinded. 

We have failed to respect the necessary differences between the 
talents of men. We have forgotten about the ever-present interde- 
pendence of talents and the necessity of respecting all talents that 
are used in the direction of humanizing man. It is as if fashion and 
emergency dictated what the hierarchies of values are to be. As if 
there were no constant involved in the necessity to use all talents 
that contribute to the best ends of society. At all times. 

There is a prevailing assumption that there can,be a choice be- 
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tween one talent and another, without a price to be paid for the 
choice. 

The endless discussions without consideration of the price to 
be paid for the choices that are made: the recent conference of art- 
ists at which debate centered upon whether art must not be waived 
in a time of war. Another conference: discussing whether civil lib- 
erties should be curtailed in a time of war. The Lindbergh-Roose- 
velt controversy: should we ‘“‘Save America First,” in order to avoid 
becoming embroiled in the war at all costs, or even at the risk of 
war must we at any cost aid the anti-fascist powers, even if we must 
temporarily jeopardize our own social gains, our own democratic 
form of government. Should we appease? Should we not appease? 
As if there were those choices—isolated—without a price for each, 
without the necessity of qualifying each in relationship to all of the 
realities involved. 

And even before the war, during all the years we can remember, 
the endless discussions among certain “artists,” about politics . . . 
So many artists endlessly belittling politics, questioning what good 
all the preoccupation with “civil liberties” and “‘social work,” with 
“education” and “‘science,” can be, after all. How, certainly, no one 
with any dignity could be involved in politics, how the vote is an 
illusion,—just as the other ‘“‘good works” are illusory; how liberty 
is an illusion, how politics are not for the artist, how art alone is 
for the artist. . . . Yet how even a Thomas Mann had to reverse 
his position, from one in which the artist must be above and out- 
side of politics, to a plea to all artists not to neglect a sense of re- 
sponsibility with regard to politics. This, after Hitler. . . . 

For even if the artist himself does not directly participate in 
politics, even if he feels that his own vision transcends politics and 
the rest,—if he is truly preoccupied with the fate of mankind, his 
work must lead man to care about everything that involves the well- 
being of all, and each man will be inspired by the artist to act 
according to his own talent, towards a unified end. It would be 
ironic, indeed, if the very part of the world that has fought for 


and won its political independence should, at just this moment, 
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value it so little that the possibility of freeing others toward achiev- 
ing the same end would be jeopardized.” 

The naive assumption that there is just one thing that is above 
all other things, that there is only one way to achieve utopia. How 
can any one man’s function supplant all other functions? How can 
any function, if it be real, go out of fashion? And the illusion that 
there is no “evil” in the world,—nor in each one of us,—or that the 
burden of one man is not interdependent with the burden of all 
men, or that the burden of all will be wiped out with one blow. 
The illusion that no price will have to be paid for anything. . . . 
And the illusion, too, that in the abstract, there is a clear line be- 
tween good and evil, freedom and burden, liberation and respon- 
sibility. . . . Or that there can be independence without inter- 
dependence; democracy without inter-responsibility. . . . 

The war caused by the blindness of all. . . . Nazism but a gro- 
tesque and distorted form of the discipline that the world has needed 
and would not impose upon itself. We will kill in mass, but we will 
not even tolerate strong pleas, or acts much less violent than those 
of war,—against injustice in smaller incidents. In the very incidents 
that, if allowed to recur unchecked, become the generating causes 
of the next overwhelming form of tyranny, the next war that it is 
too late to avoid. .. . 

That conscience is an individual matter; that discipline is an 
individual matter: it is on such premises that the democracy we 
would protect or make possible is based. 

The fact that the majority in America seem to believe in com- 
bating what threatens the core of our civilization on the field of 
battle, no matter whose the original fault, no matter whose the 
original error, no matter what the risk, no matter what the lack 
of clarity involved: this is the extraordinary fact. This is what the 
vote has shown. This is what all surveys of public opinion seem 
to indicate. Thus all are involved; one cannot be outside humanity, 
even though the minority view can still be protected in America, 
when it does not itself betray the majority. And an insistence upon 
the protection of the minority view is part of the war effort too. 
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For there must be a constant possibility of telling the truth about 
everything, beyond the necessary censorship of war, even in a time 
of war. All means of protecting such possibility must be used. Even 
if some of the very “artists” we value so highly by profession and 
protect so little in fact are blind to the very forces that protect 
them,—even if each group in all fields is partially blind to the func- 
tion of all other groups. Even though those who protect the voice 
of the artist, as a matter of principle, are themselves often blind to 
the very song they protect, not even realizing that their protection 
and the song they protect are actually one. 

In the final analysis, it is not the blindness and inadequacy of 
one side or another that must be considered; these aspects must 
rather be transcended. It is the main direction that must be con- 
sidered. The question of whether the responsible democratic forces 
or their adversaries will be allowed to become the stronger is the 
main question to be considered. We must work in behalf of the 
former forces, trusting those who also work in the same direction. 

Another conference recently: whether to study war aims or put 
all effort into winning the war. As if both must not be done—each 
contributing his special talent to either or to both,—as to all such 
efforts. 

Recently, Max Lerner, after being told the nature of the syn- 
thesis that TWICE A YEAR attempts to make, replied, ‘““What you 
really want to do is to help ‘create freedom to create’.” He might 
have added, “create freedom to create freedom.” For it is this 
endless wheel within a wheel that is at the root of what we are 
for—How meaningless the isolated argument about “pacifism” 
and “militarism,” as isms in a vacuum, in the face of reality. For 
the most part, in emergency situations, events themselves dictate 
what one does, beyond theory, but it is the spirit of what is then 
done that is finally important. We need not become Nazis in order 
to stamp out their spirit. We must rather dedicate ourselves more 
fully to the task of making Nazism impossible anywhere in the 
world through whatever we do. And as the situation demands it, 


all will feel impelled to participate in the all-out effort more fully 
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the more there is a feeling that mutual respect exists for the essen- 
tial interdependence of the contributions of all, and an all-inclusive 
clarity about the true objectives for which the battle is ostensibly 
being waged. . . . 

It is as if, in printing TWICE A YEAR, we were but tiny instru- 
ments wishing humbly to do what is temperamentally for us to do 
as part of the force attempting to keep alive the music, the fulfill- 
ment of the world—while we can—and we must be ready to pay 
the price for maintaining that music. . . . Music made by the 
giant orchestra that is man—music in which no two people play 
the same instrument, or if the same instrument, not precisely in 
the same way. But the main thing is actually to support the forces 
that make the music, that release humanity to realize and fulfill its 
highest potentialities on all levels of experience. Whether it be the 
soldier on the field of battle or those who stay behind and contrib- 
ute some other talent to the conflict; whether it be in war or in 
peace, for the line between the two is difficult indeed to draw. 

A reaching out towards perfection and integration characterizes 
the work we feel moved to print—no matter how impossible the 
achieving of the ends sought may seem to be. Stieglitz, in the docu- 
ments of his that we include, records how he has rebelled and 
“struck” against that which was blocking him from doing his best 
work, from giving the best that he had to give. No matter what the 
label attached to what kept him from doing his best,—no matter 
whether it were a union or an employer. No matter to him—it is 
the true workman’s spirit that obsesses him. And he has dedicated 
his life to protecting those who also insist upon doing their best 
work. As he has dedicated his life to fighting the label in all forms, 
to forcing people to face themselves and the realities that confront 
them—beyond label. As he has fought against dilution in all forms. 
The three letters included, written by him this year about current 
matters, reflect precisely the same attitude and spirit evidenced in 
his stories about his early experiences. As the spirit reflected in the 
official documents that we include represents the attitude that we 
feel is not that of the true artist. A preoccupation with size, quan- 
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tity, subject matter per se, the mere participation in activity involv- 
ing creative work without supporting or understanding the nature 
of the creative forces themselves,—this is the spirit of the false artist. 

Enters writes of matters related to the problems spoken of by 
Stieglitz. She writes of a talent,—of a person unused, facing starva- 
tion, yet ready to work, to give her best. Merriam writes of another 
such person. Each is but a symbol of millions of such persons. Mal- 
raux, Seligmann, Grossberg, Pozner, in their pieces relating to war, 
and Wolff in his piece on Kafka, evoke a vision of decency and integ- 
rity that are also symbols of what one wants to fight for always in 
the world. The end of Malraux’s Chartres section! It is as if the tears 
of the world flowed through one while one reads it. Reversing the 
theme of Rilke’s poem, Grave Hour, also included in this issue. Not 
as if who cries in the world cries for one, but as if when one cries 
one cries for the world. One cannot feel outside—separate. 

The Flaubert-Sand correspondence, written during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and the Rilke-Heise letters written at the time of the 
last war, carry on the ever-present debate about whether to join in 
the large conflict in an obvious way, or to remain seemingly outside 
in order to give what one feels is one’s true contribution. The same 
debate rages within us today. 

But despite the fact that there is still within us today the cry 
of Flaubert, it is actually the all-inclusive spirit of the words of Sand 
that remains most deeply and significantly with us. In the greatest 
irony: for as a “formal” artist Flaubert was undoubtedly greater 
than Sand, yet undeniably her true value derives from the kind of 
greatness that is reflected in her letter, which is a still living docu- 
ment, that, in its way, is as great as “‘art,”’ as Flaubert’s own work. 

The articles by Rukeyser and Madison on the Civil War period 
are also about those decencies that we must ever fight for. Strange 
how many will affirm the Civil War,—and the Revolutionary War, 
—yet will be merely skeptical about the present war. We do not 
believe that there has ever been a truly just war—any more than 
the present war is “truly just’”—but mixed with the economic rea- 
sons for all wars there has probably always been one side that has. 
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seemed to symbolize more hope for the future than the other. . . . 
Even though everything within us must constantly rebel at the idea 
of war; must ever find all means possible to prevent the possibility 
of the recurrence of war, as of slavery and indignity in all forms. 
(Nehru abandoned passive resistance. Gandhi did not. Again the 
incredible marriage of the impossible and the possible. Nehru felt 
himself forced to do the only “possible” thing,—but the “impossi- 
ble” vision of Gandhi must not be tyrannized out of existence. For 
the future the legend of Gandhi will have significance. . . . And 
Nehru himself will no doubt have helped to preserve the very spirit 
in the world that, ironically enough, will probably be most affected 
and challenged by the significance of Gandhi in the future.) 

A decent existence must also be extended to those who have fled 
to refuge from tyranny, here or elsewhere—those whose spirit is 
reflected in the writing of Nicholson, of Flesch and of Stark,—as to 
those symbolized in Beecher’s poem. And although I feel diffident 
about printing anything that I have written, I think that the reason 
we felt the Never World piece should be included has to do with 
our feeling that all answers that derive from the same spirit are 
part of the answer we are for. I think we both feel that this is de- 
monstrated more and more clearly with the birth of each child, and 
the seeing of each child develop according to his own vision and 
his own talents. 

As for the summary by Riesel, and the Civil Liberties Section as 
a whole,—although they cannot possibly cover all the issues that are 
before us, at least they may help to give some insight into the 
realities, and not the mere theories involved in the problems dealt 
with. For, even if we can but help to contribute a small portion 
of the clarification needed in order to take the field of civil liberties 
out of the hands of those who merely utter abstractions about it, 
it will have been worthwhile to have devoted a part of TWICE A 
YEAR to this subject. For it is not possible to have free expression 
that helps in the progressive freeing of men, uiless one helps to 


achieve and to protect the means of achieving and protecting that 
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free expression, and action in its image. Here again an inevitable 
interdependence. 

The printing of certain lawyers’ briefs and judges’ decisions,— 
of certain speeches and articles concerning the defense of civil lib- 
erties, as well as of other matters of discrimination and injustice,— 
has been questioned by some who object to their being printed on 
the same plane as “literature.” Actually we feel that it is just such 
literature that is responsible for many of the most significant 
changes in the mores of man—in the direction of achieving greater 
decencies among men,—the same decencies that all the arts are 
fighting for. 

The entire problem of Civil Liberties involves the balancing of 
the good of the individual against the good of society. In this con- 
nection we will have increasingly difficult situations to face, in- 
creasingly subtle decisions to make. The more we are in danger 
of annihilation the more there will undoubtedly have to be a sacri- 
fice of individual desires and plans. The good of society and the 
good of the individual will have to be weighed one against the 
other with ever greater clarity. If all society is to be drafted in order 
to utilize the talents of men where they may function to the best 
advantage of society, contrary to the personal will of the individual, 
we will have to decide how far the rights of the individual are to 
be sacrificed. Similarly, where the fate of small nations is concerned, 
—‘‘nations” of the past which may wish to maintain or regain their 
former autonomy in the event that that might seem possible,— 
problems will have to be faced which may involve the breaking 
down of former national barriers, again for the good of vast num- 
bers of people. This issue is comparable to that faced in our own 
Civil War. The interests of increasingly larger units of people will 
have to be regarded more and more in international terms; will 
have to be weighed against the value of what has so far been called 
the “‘self-determination of nations” or the rights of the individual. 
Whole categories of thinking will have to be revised. We will have 
to revolutionize our thinking as our whole way of life. 


In the past it has been claimed that the artist, the individual, the 
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state, the nation, must be laws unto themselves. This can have mean- 
ing only if each includes in its frame of reference all men and 
nothing less. 

We use the artist as the symbol of the prophetic voice of man at 
its best, because when we say that the artist is a law unto himself, 
we mean that, beyond fighting for any individual interest or any 
mere ism, beyond fighting for even mere survival, the artist fights 
for the liberation of all men. 


The two photographs by Stieglitz that we are including are part 
of a series which he properly calls “Equivalents.” Equivalents of his 
vision of man’s quest for fulfillment. Equivalents of his own sense 
of wonder and affirmation. 


Because of the exigencies of the present world situation, this issue 


isa Double Number and hence includes certain material that would 
otherwise have been held until the Fall. 
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WAR AND TYRANNY: 


ANDRE MALRAUX: 
TWO CHAPTERS FROM AN UNFINISHED NOVEL 


Translated by Haakon M. Chevalier 


Tank Trap and The Camp of Chartres are fragments from the 
novel that André Malraux is writing, the last part of which ts 
devoted to the Campaign of France. This is their first publica- 
tion in English. 


TANK TRAP 


A road forever the same edged by trees forever the same, and the 
rocks of Flanders forever as hard beneath the treads of the tanks. 
The monotony of the columns advancing across the plain. Our last 
stretch of monotony. From now on we shall know exaltation or 
fear: we are moving up to the front lines. Our attention smoulders 
beneath the state of stupor, the heat, the din of the motors and 
the hammering of the treads that seem to pound our heads as they 
do the road. I know how we look when we emerge from our tanks 
after a long march, our faces flabby and our eyes blinking as though 
we had been stunned—faces of comedians beneath our lansquenets’ 
helmets. 

To infinity, the Flemish night. Behind us, nine months of bar- 
racks and billetings; the time it takes to make a man... . 

Our tanks roll toward the German lines. There are four of us 
in ours. There is nothing to do but to follow this night road and 
get closer to the war. The life of each of my companions becomes 
a destiny: it is perhaps tonight that they are going to die. A destiny 
forever unintelligible. Like my own. 
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I saw them leave by the thousands, at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, the anonymous ones, who are like my three comrades: five 
million men went off to the barracks without a word; that is al- 
ready a thing of the past, a past which in memory is only a great 
silence. 

On the Place de Moulins the loud-speaker was announcing the 
first battles. Evening was falling. Two or three thousand draftees 
listened, awkward in their new uniforms because they were new, 
or in their old ones because they were dirty. Not one of them said 
a word. On all the roads the men were joining the colors, the bitter- 
faced women were leading requisitioned horses to the depots. There 
was a sombre firmness in all this, the resoluteness of the peasant 
before a flood. They were going out to meet the calamity. 

In almost the same way my three companions are riding tonight 
toward the German tanks and guns, along the dreary road. 

They believe themselves to be very different from one another. 
They are only around thirty, but of the four of us I am the one 
who seems the youngest. The soldiers who at the beginning of 
1914 appeared to me to be grandfathers were perhaps of the sam > 
age as these. Now I know what a poilu is: a fighter who is too old 
to be called a soldier. 

They are half-peasants, half-workers, and jacks-of-all-trades first 
and foremost... . 

In spite of the shattering din of the treads, we suddenly seem 
to have returned to silence: the tanks have just left the road. Like 
the boat pushed clear of the sand, like the plane lifting from the 
ground, we enter into our element. Our muscles contracted by the 
vibration of the armor plate, by the endless hammering of the 
treads on the road, relax, become attuned to the peace of the moon- 
itenight>. 

For a minute we roll on thus, liberated, among squat orchards 
blooming in the night and trailing banks of mist. With the smell 
of castor oil in my nostrils, I nervously hold my strings, ready to stop 
the tank for firing; the pitching is too great even in these ap- 
parently even fields to fire while in motion; our shells would pass 
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above the orchards. Since we have left the road and the few forms 
barely visible may become targets, we are more aware of our rock- 
ing motion, like that of angular galleys. The clouds mask the moon. 
We enter the wheat fields. 

This is the moment when the war begins. 

The feeling of marching on the enemy has no name, and yet 
it is as specific, as strong, as sexual desire or anguish. The universe 
is an indifferent menace. We steer by the compass and can make 
out only what is outlined against the sky: telegraph posts, roofs, 
treetops; the orchards, barely more distinct than the mist, have dis- 
appeared, the darkness seems to be massed on the level of the fields 
that rock us or furiously shake us: if a tread breaks, we are dead 
or prisoners. I know with what intensity Pradé’s slant eyes are 
watching his instrument board, I feel the string in my hands each 
second, as though a jerk were about to give me warning. . . . And 
we are not yet in contact. The war awaits us a little farther on, per- 
haps behind the rolling hills bristling here and there with concrete 
telegraph poles that are phosphorescent in the moonlight which has 
just reappeared. 

The great blurred lines of the darkling plain, the banks of mist 
that emerge again in all their whiteness, rise and fall with the toss- 
ing of the tank. Against the jerky, very hard rolling, against the 
frenzied vibrations the moment we find ourselves again on hard 
ground between wheat fields, our whole bodies are contracted as 
in an automobile at the moment of an accident. I clutch the turret 
no less with the muscles of my back than with my hands. Were the 
furious vibrations to crack one of the feedpipes, the tank, with one 
tread paralyzed, would await the shells while turning round upon 
itself like an epileptic cat. But the treads continue to hammer the 
fields and the rocks, and through the observation slits of my tur- 
ret, beyond what I can make out of short-stalked wheat, mist, 
orchards, I watch the rise and fall against the night sky of the hori- 
zon as yet unstreaked by the flame of any gun. 

The German positions are before us; from in front our tanks 


can be effectively hit only by telescopic sight and direct fire. We 
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have confidence in our armor plate. The enemy is not German, 
it is the breaking of a tread, the mine and the trap. 

The most obsessing is the trap. We don’t speak of the mine any 
more than about death; one gets blown up or one doesn’t, it’s not 
a subject of conversation. But the trap is: we have listened to stories 
of the last war—and in training school we have seen the modern 
pits, their bottoms slanted to prevent the tank from raising its bow, 
their four anti-tank guns set off by the fall. Léonard, Bonneau, 
Pradé—there is not one of us who has not imagined himself in the 
cross fire of the four anti-tank guns, at the moment when they are 
about to fire on him. And the world of the anti-tank traps is vast, 
from this sure death to the hastily camouflaged excavation in which 
the fall sets off a signal for a heavy gun trained on it somewhere 
in the distance, to the pit on which no gun is leveled. Of the old 
communion between man and the earth nothing remains: these 
wheat fields in which we pitch in the dark are no longer wheat 
fields, but camouflages: there is no longer an earth of harvests, 
only an earth of traps, an earth of mines; and I have the feeling that 
the tank bounds of its own accord toward some self-dug ambush, 
that the future species are tonight beginning their own combat, 
beyond the human adventure... . 

On a low hill a series of very rapid mauve flames finally appear: 
the German heavy artillery. Was their brief flare invisible in the 
bright moonlight, or has the firing just begun? It spreads quickly 
from our right to our left, as far as our swaying turrets enable us 
to see, as though an immense match were scratching the whole 
horizon. But near us there is not an explosion. Our motors cover 
every sound; we are undoubtedly out of the wheat (I cannot see 
twenty metres away), for the furious forge of the treads begins to 
hammer us again. For a second I bring the tank to a stop. 

From the silence that sweeps over me rises the cannonade whose 
reverberations are carried away by the wind. And to my ears, in 
which the din of our own tank still dimly rumbles, the same wind, 
beneath the explosions of a few shells behind us and the hurried 
pounding of the treads of our companions, brings a deep forest 
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sound, the shudder of great curtains of poplar trees: the advance of 
the French tanks whose invisible columns extend into the depth 
of the night... . 

The firing ceases. Behind us, then in front, a few very scattered 
shells still explode and, after their garnet-red flashing has subsided, 
a silence of expectation rises again, a silence teeming with the 
passage of our tanks. 

We start off again, force our speed in order to rejoin our in- 
visible group. The hammering of the treads has resumed and we 
are once more deafened, Pradé and I again glued to the armor plate 
and the controls, our aching eyes on the watch for a new bursting 
of rocks and earth above a red explosion which we will not hear. 
The wind drives toward the German lines a rout of enormous 
clouds and pools of stars. 

Nothing is slower than a march to battle. To our left in the May 
mist, the other two tanks of our group advance; beyond, the other 
groups; still beyond and behind, all the sections plow forward 
beneath the moon. I am sure that Léonard and Bonneau, blind 
against the plates, know it as well as Pradé, glued to his periscope, 
as Ito my observation slits; I feel even in my body, just as I do the 
slapping of the treads on the clayey ground, the parallel drive of 
our tanks through the night. Other tanks, on the other side, are 
advancing toward us in the same bright night; men equally tense, 
equally listless. But who for seven years have been formed for war. 
To my left our dim bows rise and fall against the less opaque back- 
ground of the wheat. Behind them advance the shock regiments 
in the light tanks; and, farther off, the deep masses of the French 
infantry. . . . The peasants whom I saw marching in silence to 
join the army on all the roads of France, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, are converging toward the sinister crawling of our squad 
across the Flemish plain. Ah, may victory remain with those who 
have made war without loving it! 

Does this exaltation that sweeps over me come from the com- 
munion of an obligation met at the cost of blood, does it come 


from that which is always obscure and solemn in human sacrifice? 
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How I want none of these men to die! In the young wheat our 
furrows glistenin the moonlight.... «4 

Suddenly all the nearby forms disappear, except the tree-tops; 
nothing remains of the ground; darkness envelops the tanks that 
accompany us. No doubt a cloud masks the moons, which is 
too high in the sky now for me to see it through the observation 
slits. And again we think of the mine toward which this movement 
of well-oiled gears is taking us through the springy wheat, and the 
comradely shadows that surround us vanish. Cut off from all that 
is not Pradé, Bonneau, Léonard, Berger: a crew—alone. 

Léonard’s hand passes between my hip and the turret, places a 
piece of paper beside the compass.’I turn on a light and my eyes, 
blinded by the sudden glare, finally are able to decipher, letter by 
letter, in a whirl of red suns, ‘“T'ank B-21 encountered trap.” 

Pradé has turned out the light. ‘Through the rifts in the clouds, 
the moonlight passes in a succession of shafts across the sky. . . . 
Now our tanks emerge a little behind us: we had outdistanced 
them. Then, one hundred metres ahead, a shell bursts, exactly as 
in a motion picture, even to the vibration of our armor plate. The 
smoke which for a second seemed red is beaten down by the wind, 
a strange lustreless black beneath the moon. .. . 

Other explosions. Very few of them. It is not even a barrage. Our 
whole squad advances more rapidly, without as yet putting on full 
speed. What can be the purpose of this scattered shelling? 

My glance returns to my vaguely luminous compass which quiv- 
ers, deviates, returns, seems to want to escape the direction, and 
with the jerks of the steering lever returns again, like our vainly 
and wearilessly contested lives around their destiny. From time to 
time I have to tug at one of the strings, rectify Pradé’s direction. 
The tank tends to go off its course on the ground which has become 
uneven and very hard. Suddenly we feel ourselves slipping in a 
panicky way on springy ground, and... . 

Underneath me someone yells. Is it Bonneau? It is not true that 
one sees one’s life pass before one at the moment of death. I try 
to get my balance in the slanting turret, but Léonard is clutching 
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my legs with both arms, shouting “Pradé! Pradél” I hear him 
through my thighs, and his yells are thin, sharp as bird cries in 
the cataclysmic silence which has settled since Pradé, feeling the 
fall, jammed on the brakes. 

The tank trap. 

I yell too. The starting up again of the motor completely drowns 
out the sound of my voice. 

Pradé has started going forward. 

“Back! Back!” 

I pull with all my might on the right string: it is broken. 

The shells which were falling only spasmodically were those that 
were blowing up the located traps. The ground vibrates with the 
noise of the free tanks which, all around our death, are passing 
DY. 25 
Pradé had merely been giving himself momentum, and now 
goes into reverse. How many seconds before the shell? All of us 
keep our heads sunk between our shoulders as hard as we are able, 
and Bonneau is still yelling. The tank precariously tipped forward, 
its tail in the air like a Japanese fish, plunges its rear end at an 
angle into the wall of the pit, vibrating, as an axe quivers in a 
tree trunk. It slips, falls back. Is it blood or sweat that flows along 
my nose? We have fallen lopsided. Bonneau who is still screaming 
tries to open the side door, succeeds but closes it again. It must now 
open almost underneath the tank. One tread goes round in empty 
space; Pradé lurches the tank forward on the other, and it drops 
back into an upright position as though it were crashing into a sec- 
ond trap. My helmet bangs into the turret, and it seems to me 
that my head swells and swells, although the expectation of the 
shell keeps burying it between my shoulders like a screw. If the 
bottom of the trap is soft we are stuck, and the shell can take its 
time. . . . No, the tank advances, backs, again goes forward. The 
bottoms of modern traps wedge the tanks, and the anti-tank guns 
would already have fired. Which leaves the located traps. The rear 
wall is unassailable; if the front wall is vertical or slanting we can 
perhaps get out (but before this the shell. . . .) If we are in a fun- 
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nel we will never get out; I strain my eyes, till they ache, in order 
to see; drops glide toward my temples:"my orbits are cold with 
sweat. ‘The invisible wall is surely close by. Bonneau, crazed, keeps 
opening and shutting his door with all his might, and the armor 
plate, in spite of the din of the motor in this hole, resounds like a 
bell. Why doesn’t the shell come? Léonard has let go my legs and 
is violently kicking them. How have I understood that he wants 
to open the door of my turret? The shell will burst in the trap, 
one can’t get out of a trap, running out of a tank is even more fool- 
ish than to remain paralyzed within, between a madman who tries 
to break your legs and another, crazed with fear of leaving and fear 
of remaining, who with precipitous blows of armor plate beats the 
sinister tom-tom of delirium. My calmness is not that of a calm 
man; I am beyond the crisis. I leave the turret, bend down to go 
over to Pradé, who suddenly turns on the lights. The shell will not 
come: they are killing only out in the night. 

Léonard, during the movement that I made to bend down and 
get into the communication alley, has slipped into the turret in 
my place; he finally opens the door, stops, with his mouth open; 
he does not jump out, suddenly crouches and turns round toward 
me without saying anything; his toper’s nose is extraordinarily red 
in the raw light; terror leaves his head motionless, but shakes his 
shoulders against the black background of the door opening upon 
the trap. The treads do not catch. We are in a funnel. On hands and 
knees I crawl down toward Pradé. I take hold of Bonneau, who 
still keeps shaking the side door while screaming at the top of his 
lungs, and send him rolling. “Shut up!” I yell. “Me? I’m not say- 
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ing anything . . .” answers his normal voice which I recognize 
in spite of the roar of the motor. He gets up, his helmet striking 
the ceiling of the alley full force, falls back on his knees. His movie 
gangster’s mug, in confronting death, has assumed an expression of 
frightful innocence. He looks at me with the rolling eyes, the quiv- 
ering of the whole face, of children who know they are in for a good 
spanking. “I’m not saying anything . . .” he repeats (at the same 
time, like myself, like all of us, he listens, expecting the shell). 
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Flinging the door open again, he fixes his eyes on mine, and, with 
his hands open, his helmet dented by the bump like a hat, shaking 
with the jolts of the treads, he screams, screams without averting 
his eyes from me. 

I get alongside of Pradé, am able to straighten up a little. We are 
at the extreme front of the tank whose bow is lifting, and little by 
little my suspended body rises as though the illuminated tank in 
the trap were offering it to death as a sacrifice. Are we going to fall 
back again? At last I am firmly braced. All my strength goes into 
burying my head between my shoulders. The treads are still slip- 
ping; my oily blood-covered hands scrape the air in the manner of 
burrowing animals, as though I myself were the tank. . . . 

The treads catch! 

Can it be a camouflaged ditch? In a trap the treads would not 
catch. Will we get out before the shell comes? My three compan- 
ions have become lifelong friends. Like an explosion, a door is still 
banging! It may be that the German artillerymen have failed 
to see the signal of the tank’s fall because of a relief, because the 
look-out man is snoozing, because. . . . All this is idiotic! But even 
more idiotic to hope that there are tank traps without guns levelled 
on them! The treads are still catching. 


Pradé cuts off the ignition! 
“What the hell are you doing?” 


In spite of my craze to get out, I feel the silence rising around 
us like an armor: as long as we do not hear a whistling sound, for 
four seconds we are alive. Will that door stop banging? I listen with 
the same frenzy as I have been looking until now, and I hear be- 
neath the gong of the door only the rumbling of our waves of tanks, 
magnified by the trap and by the plate, passing and fading away. 
. . . My helmet glued to Pradé’s, I yell “Up!” into the hole of his 
ear-flap, my voice filling the tank in the strange silence that has re- 
turned. Pradé, his legs in the air, bracing himself in his seat in the 
motionless and up-ended tank, turns toward me: like the face of 
Bonneau, his face of an old man, in spite of the helmet, has become 
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innocent; his slits of eyes and his three teeth sketch an indulgent 


death-smile. ¢ 
“This time I guess sonny’s out of luck. . . . Now the tracks are 
slipping again. . . .” He speaks almost in a whisper. I try to hear 


beneath the words the first imperceptible whistling of a shell. “If 
we keep on we'll belly the damn thing. . . .” 

The whistling. . . . We no longer have necks. Pradé’s legs have 
left the pedals with a frog-like movement, protecting his belly. 
The shell bursts thirty metres behind us. 

The light has gone out. Shrivelled into knots we wait for the 
next shell—no longer for the explosion or the whistling, but for 
the distant starting signal of the shot—the very voice of death. And 
now Pradé’s Chinese face looms imperceptibly out of the dark, be- 
comes distinct with the leaden solemnity of faces of the dead; a mys- 
terious light, blurred and very faint, fills the tank. And with it a 
terror that shatters my madman’s calm: death is giving us warning. 
Pradé’s motionless face, extraordinarily absent, drained of all life 
to make room for fear, emerges more and more from the shadows. 
I do not turn round, I no longer peer ahead, I no longer have to 
listen: I know that the shell is coming. Death is already in the tank. 
Pradé turns his head toward me, sees me and throws back his hunted 
neck, freed even from the shell by this supernatural terror, his head 
crashing with full force against the armor. And as if the bell-stroke 
of the helmet that rings out in the silence had swept away the fright- 
ful presence and hurled us back to the expectation of the shell as 
to serenity, I finally see the periscope mirror: the up-ended tank 
looks up at the sky where the moon has just emerged, and what is 
thus lighting up our faces drained of life is the mirror that reflects 
the moonlit sky, immense and again full of stars... . 

The door begins to bang. A hand has fastened itself to my back, 
shakes it. I would like to push it away, but I am hanging on with 
both hands. 

“We can get out, boys! We can get out!” bellows Léonard’s 
childish voice. It is he who is tugging at my back. He had left the 
tank during our maneuver. He climbs down into the vertical alley 
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as into a well. “We're in a kind of pit! It’s at least twenty metres, 
thirty metres across! Caved in in places!” Pradé immediately puts 
the tank into reverse. Léonard and I roll over, thrown on our bel- 
lies. The tank is once more horizontal. I get up again, jump out 
through the side door that Léonard has left open, go rolling once 
more while the tank backs and stops to my left, the lighted shaft 
of the doorway in the center of its thick mass. Pradé has been able 
to turn on the ignition again. 

I get back on my feet with the smell of clay all around me; up 
there, on the earth’s surface, our armored division, with a frailer 
sound than the one we heard from within the tank-armor, is still 
passing. . . The shells seem to start very slowly, and then to rush 
when they are upon us. When the whistling begins it always seems 
to concern us, to be directed toward our trap. Not always are guns" 
trained on the camouflaged pits. But there is no cave-in, Léonard 
is mad, we have fallen into an inverted funnel. No, it is an optical 
illusion: the trap’s camouflage has been broken through in the cen- 
ter by the tank; everything that is not exactly underneath this great 
hole full of stars is pitch-black and seems to converge toward it. I 
advance cautiously, holding out my hands in front of me; at a little 
distance the wall we have been attacking slants. . . . Not to be 
killed before we can get out! I don’t dare to turn on my flashlight. 
As a matter of fact, I have left it in the tank. ‘““We can try .. .” 
says Pradé close beside me in the dark. 

He too clings to the wall: outside of our armor we feel naked. 
From the clay wall, a smell of mushrooms oozes, full of childhood 
memories; the one who is waiting here for the next shell is not only 
a man of forty, but also a child in Jean-Bart, lying outstretched in 
the leaf-mould. . . . Pradé scratches a match; it only lights up a 
radius of two metres. Another whistling rushes toward us, its shrill 
note descending the scale as it gains momentum; with our should- 
ers digging into the clay, fascinated by the hole of sky which the 
flashing red illumination is about to replace, we wait once more. 
One does not get used to dying. The match is extraordinarily mo- 
tionless, and its flame flickers. How vulnerable and soft a human 
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body is! We are flattened against the wall of our pauper’s grave: 
Berger, Léonard, Bonneau, Pradé—a sihgle cross. Our bit of sky 
disappears, the match goes out, some clods come tumbling down 
on our helmets and our shoulders. 

Undoubtedly the Germans have not had time to locate exactly 
the pits they have camouflaged, and are pounding them at random. 
The shells are coming closer together. 

The waves of tanks are still passing up above, but in the opposite 
direction. Have they just set up a refuelling depot around here, 
or are they in retreat? Will we get out only to fall upon the German 
armored columns? 

Bonneau’s flashlight appears. He is no longer screaming. All four 
of us advance, still clinging to the clay. I have become calm again, 
but there is a corner of my heart which nothing distracts, which 
nothing will distract from the shell. The camouflage extends every- 
where well beyond the hole made by the tank in its fall; here the 
caved-in wall rises in an almost gentle slope. We climb it till we 
run into the tree-trunks that cover the pit. 

Never will we reach the hole. It is as if we were in one of those 
prison cells that let in light only through an inaccessible trap-door: 
prisoners do not escape through the ceiling. We must try to separ- 
ate the two nearest trunks. Crouching under them, whispering “‘one, 
two, three . . .” we try to budge them with our shoulders, petri- 
fied into Peruvian mummies by each explosion, but recovering im- 
mediately: since we are able to act, fear has become action. If we 
are powerless against the treetrunks, perhaps the tank will smash 
the whole thing apart. It is behind us, silent, blacker than the trap; 
from its half-open door comes a shaft of light in which a night 
insect flutters. ... 

We rush over to it without shielding ourselves, jump back into 
it as into a fortress. The din of the motors again fills the trap. Pradé 
maneuvers to bring us in front of the cave-in. Loose ground is 
piled around it. The waves, up above, continue to flow back to- 
ward the French lines. . . . We are beginning to get bogged. 
Pradé brings down the emergency block; the tank lifts, gropes. ‘The 
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treads catch hold like hands. The tank lifts again, gets stuck, slips 
again. The ceiling of trunks jams us. If it does not give way, our 
efforts will sink us in deeper and deeper; before two minutes the 
tank will be bellied and the treads will be turning in the air. 

The emergency block can now be of some use. 

‘‘Let’s go and get some rocks!”’ 

Pradé does not answer. 

With the motor at full speed, the quivering mass of steel noses 
into the earth, the whole shell of armor plate stiffens; with the furi- 
ous come-back of a dying bull, the tank tosses me like a rock against 
the wall in a resounding crash of trunks that rain down on the 
plates; in the rear someone shouts, a helmet clangs, and now we 
are gliding forward like a boat. . . . Back on my feet, I punch 
aside Pradé’s head, glued to the periscope, I turn out the lights: in 
the mirror, to infinity, the open plain. 

We advance at full speed amid the explosions, thinking only of 
the traps that lie ahead, each one doubled up at his post. Another 
tank must not fall in after us. When we are already far away, it 
occurs to me, stupidly, that I should have gone round the trap and 
posted our tank in front of it, or waited for our fuel convoys to have 
warning sent to the command (but we have orders to advance) or 
light a fire (but with what?) And we were not supposed to remain 
there, we have to advance! To stop is to escape the traps. But 
nothing at this moment, neither the risk which the comrades be- 
hind us are running, nor the one we ourselves are running, counts 
in the face of the order received: we advance. The army. It is not 
courage, it is a reflex. And yet the night which is no longer the 
sepulchre of the trap, the living night appears to me as a prodigious 
gift, as an immense germination. . . . 

When we reach the village, the Germans have evacuated it. 
Everything is in wild confusion. My three tank-mates and I walk 
with a strange swaying movement which I begin to recognize, the 
movement of the last stage of fatigue, when the soldiers no longer 
even drag their feet, walk with their heads forward, their jaws hang- 


ing, and can no longer see straight. Our tank poorly camouflaged 
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(like the others), we sink into the hay in a grange. In the beam of 
my flashlight which I turn on for a second I see Pradé stretched out 
with his arms round a pile of hay that he clutches as though he were 
clutching life itself. 

“We got out of it this time,” I said. 

No doubt he is thinking that “his kid has had a lucky break.”: 

“It'll begin all over again .. .” he answers with his eternal 
smile of rancour. He lets go the hay and shuts his eyes. 

Perhaps we will come to life again tomorrow. 


The morning is as pure as though there were no war. Day has 
already dawned. Pradé awakened me as he got up; he has always 
been the first of us to get up. ‘““When I’m dead I’ll have plenty of 
time to lie down!” I go out in search of a water-pump. It seems 
to me that the cold water awakens me not only from the night’s 
sleep, but also from the trap. A few metres away, Pradé looks in 
front of him, smiles bitterly with his three teeth and shakes his 
head. 

“T say that if anyone had tried to tell me I would look at chickens 
and not consider it natural, I’d’ve thought he was crazy!” 

There is nothing in this morning which I too do not look at 
with a stranger’s eyes. I say to myself, “I’m on the earth,” as in 
days gone by I have said, “I’m in Persia.”’ The chickens that have 
not yet been stolen wander about, seemingly oblivious to the war, 
though their little round eye follows us with a sly prudence. They 
form white specks in the distant fields; close by a few of them peck 
for food in front of a barn where soldiers are sleeping. They are 
the ones Pradé was looking at; I too watch their mechanical peck- 
ing, the sharp jab of the head released by a spring, but their warmth 
seems to invade my hands as though I were holding them tight, the 
warmth of fresh eggs—the warmth of life; the animals are alive on 
this strange earth. . . . We walk in the peasantless dawn. Barbary 
ducks, magpies. . . . This morning the picturesque or complex 
forms of life are the ones which most suggest its mystery: a Mosquito 
that circles around me seems to me to be the most perturbing sign 
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of the cosmos. And before the sudden and supple shying away of a 
cat I discover myself to be dumbfounded that that twitching fur 
actually exists. . . . All the cats, for that matter, run away. Where- 
as the dogs hold their ground, as perhaps they did when our 
tanks arrived. And something within me is full of wonder (my con- 
stant feeling since I am up is surprise) that, on this admirably regu- 
lated earth, dogs always behave like dogs, and cats like cats. Some 
gray pigeons fly up ahead of me, leaving a tom-cat beneath them 
clutching the extremity of his futile leap; they describe a silent arc 
in the water-blue sky, break it, and becoming suddenly all white, 
continue in another direction. I am quite prepared to see them 
return, and chase after the cat who will fly away. The time when 
animals could talk, the ambiguous poetry of the oldest tales, these 
are things one brings back from the other side of life. . . . 

Like one who sees China or India for the first time, I seem to 
hear, beneath this picturesque profusion, a vast murmur of cen- 
turies that reach almost as far back as the darkness of last night: 
these granges brimming over with corn and hay, these granges with 
beams hidden by husks, full of harrows, yokes, shafts, wooden car- 
ridges, these granges where all is corn, wood, hay or leather, (the 
rest has been requisitioned), all surrounded by the extinguished 
fires of refugees and soldiers, are the granges of Gothic times; our 
tanks at the end of the street are being filled with water, monsters 
kneeling before the Biblical wells. . . . Oh life, so old! 

And so obstinate! In each farm-yard, wood has been gathered for 
the winter. Our soldiers who are waking up use it to light their first 
fires. Neat vegetable patches everywhere. . . . There is nothing 
here that does not bear man’s imprint. In each farm-yard the clothes- 
pins on the lines dance in the wind like swallows. The clothes are 
not yet quite dry: slender stockings, fancy gloves, farmers’ and work- 
ers’ blues; and, in the midst of this exodus, in the midst of this 
disaster, napkins bear initials. . . . 

We and those on the other side are no longer good for anything 
but our mechanical contraptions, our courage and our cowardice. 
But the old race of men whom we have chased away and which . 
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has left here only its implements, its linen and its initialed napkins, 
seems to me to have come, through thousands of years, out of the 
darkness encountered last night—slowly, avariciously loaded with 
all the paraphernalia which it has just abandoned before us: the 
wheel-barrows and the harrows, the Biblical carts, the kennels and 
the rabbit hutches, the empty furnaces. . 

Yet the harvests that are ripening, the trees, the solemn drift of 
the Flemish clouds make of all this jetsam and even of the long 
human course which has abandoned it here an ephemeral hazard. 
Humanity is an accident and futile man roams upon the geological 
solitude with his abandoned initials, with his conscience, with his 
pity. The most unwonted presence. Before me are two sprinkling- 
pots with those mushroom spouts that I loved when I was a child; 
and it seems to me suddenly that man has come out of the depths 
of time merely in order to invent a sprinkling-pot. Beyond the 
quiet or furtive passage of the stray fowl, a Russian rabbit with a 
too heavy behind tries to dash like a real wild rabbit; the millstones 
glisten in the morning; a little dazed, I gaze for a long time at a 
preposterous flower, born of humanity as the mutilated flowers 
that surround it are born of the earth: a broom. . . . There are 
brooms on earth. We cross a football field, its wooden goalposts 
solitary in the middle of the trampled grass—and I remember that 
men play. 5.1 

On a bench, two very old peasants are seated; the man’s coat is 
still dirty with cobwebs from his cellar. Pradé goes over to him, 
smiling, his three teeth showing: 

“Well, grandfather, sunning yourself?” 

By his accent the old man thinks he has recognized another 
peasant; he looks at him with absentminded friendliness, as though 
he were at the same time looking beyond him. The woman’s hair 
hangs in a poor little gray plait, very tight. It is she who answers: 

“What could we do? You, you’re young; we’re old; when you're 
old you’re not good for anything anymore. . . .” 

She says this with a smile—in harmony with the universe, like a 
stone. 
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We walk. The farms abound with forage where hens run for 
shelter; neither the Germans nor we have had time to roast them. 
The geese and the ducks cackle at the soldiers who begin to appear. 
The abandoned cattle look at us, motionless, and suddenly run 
away. Above the farm, in a curtain of tall poplars, the wind shud- 
ders with a sound of disappearing tanks. . . . 

My legs remember Bonneau’s arms clutching them; in my head, 
far away, his cries, beneath the hammering of the tank, still vibrate 
like flies. Shall I always remember that childish expression which 
I had never seen on Pradé’s face before, and Bonneau’s dumb- 
founded look when he broke off a shriek to say to me: “Me? I’m 
not saying anything!”? I know now how humanity becomes hag- 
gard. But those phantoms are before the granges, before the sun 
that quivers on the tips of the young branches, only to give them 
more sparkle. 

Once more I remember a passage from Pascal: “Let us imagine 
a number of men in chains, all condemned to die, and some of 
them slaughtered every day in the sight of the rest, who see their 
own fate in that of their companions. . . . This is a picture of the 
condition of men.” Never have I felt to this point how much such 
a meditation can cause men to clasp their share of happiness to 
their bosoms. Perhaps anguish is always the stronger; perhaps joy 
is poisoned at its source, the joy that was given to the only animal 
that knows it is not eternal. But this morning I am aware only of 
birth. I still carry within me the bursting upon us of the earthly 
night as we emerged from the trap, that germination in the dark- 
ness deepened with drifting clouds and constellations; and even as 
I saw the full and rumbling night loom up from the trap, so now 
out of the night rises the miraculous revelation of day. 

‘The world could have been simple like the sky or the sea. And 
looking at the frenzied multiplicity of its forms, these forms which 
before me are only those of an abandoned, doomed village; looking 
at these granges of Paradise and these clothespins and these wells, 
these scattered wild rosebushes, this voracious grass which perhaps 
in a year will have overrun everything here, these animals, these. 
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trees, these houses, I feel myself before an inexplicable gift—an 
apparition. All this might not have been—might not have been thus. 
How unique everything is, how attuned to the earth! There exist 
other worlds, that of the crystallizations of the sea-depths. . . . 
With its trees as ramified as veins, the universe is whole, dazzling 
and mysterious as a young body. The door of the farm-house I am 
passing has been left open by the fleeing farmers; I catch a glimpse 
of a half-pillaged room. Ah! the Magi did not bring gifts to the 
Child, they only told him that on that night when he arrived the 
doors of the humble were opened to life, which is revealed to me 
this morning for the first time—strong as night and strong as death. 

I know now the meaning of the ancient myths of men snatched 
from the kingdom of the dead. Hardly do I remember the terror; 
what I bear within me is the discovery of a simple and holy secret. 
I have seen the earth with divine eyes. I find myself back upon it 
as if it had suddenly been given to me, I discover it although I bear 
it within me; thus, perhaps, God looked upon the first man. . 

If a shell comes I shall again fling myself to the ground; I shall 
duck my head under the fire of bullets; if I fall into another trap, 
I shall experience the same convulsive dementia and the same mad- 
man’s calm. 

But this morning I am not afraid of death. 
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II 
THE CAMP OF CHARTRES 


I do not recognize the interior of the cathedral: the white panes 
that have replaced the stained-glass windows give it unfamiliar pro- 
portions. Like those who precede me, and those who follow me, I 
am fascinated by the floor, which is covered with what we thought 
we should never see again: straw. In the nave, already full of 
wounded, there shimmer before our eyes soldiers opening cans, 
others who are drinking, an abandoned Red Cross counter covered 
with drugs and bandages. .. . Neither hunger nor wounds nor thirst 
are as strong as the straw: the famished and the wounded all throw 
themselves upon the sheafs. 

Above me, very high up, I see the great Gothic ribs of the feath- 
ered arches converge. From my wound to my hips, my legs become 
a voluptuous and paralyzed sheath, then dissolve, disappear, as in 
the clover-field when we were awaiting the German tanks. Beside 
me an Algerian infantryman watches, as though he were hypno- 
tized, the flies that alight on his face, that he is too tired to brush 
away, and he smiles at his straw. Behind my head voices, more and 
more feeble, speak of treason... . 

I am awakened by a shooting titillation in my foot: one of the 
prisoner-nurses is changing my dressing. He has got hold of the 
Red Cross bandages, cotton and hydrogen peroxide, and starting 
from the Royal Portal (which is close to where we are lying) attends 
to the wounded one after another, whether they are asleep or not. 
A dazzling afternoon sun floods in through the tall windows; I 
have slept five or six hours. My legs have reappeared, and it seems 
to me that I could walk without support. A calm like that of a sana- 
torium descends from the great white walls. I get up, holding my 
stick with both hands before me, as though I were bracing myself 
against a tree. I do not walk so well as I hoped; but at least I can 
walk. Fatigue has returned, a human and heavy fatigue, but not 
that hallucinatory malady that made us trudge on with mouths’ 
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gaping like fish or else with jaws tightly clenched ... And with the 
fatigue comes hunger. 

I thought we were beyond hunger ... And with a paralyzed stare 
I watch the prisoners who are opening their cans of sardines in the 
nave of Chartres. We shall find nothing more to eat, it appears: 
there are already several thousand prisoners. Some are holding bot- 
tles of apéritifs! Here are some who have just come in, with bottle- 
necks sticking out of their trousers, extraordinary bosoms within 
their khaki shirts. I advance, step by step (but who here walks 
normally?). Having passed through the portal, I recognize the little 
provincial square before the cathedral, lying pillaged in the sum- 
mer sunlight. Did we not look at it when we arrived? Has it been 
transformed while we were asleep? Wine puddles, broken bottles, 
and everywhere apéritif bottles with broad labels: Pernod, Cinzano, 
Picon and the rest; all the wreckage of the most sordid military 
looting, in the midst of which walk the wounded, careful not to 
step on the broken glass with their bloody, newly bandaged feet. ... 
Two abandoned adjoining bistrots have been sacked by the able- 
bodied prisoners. I saw that little garden one month before the 
war broke out, its profusion of little African marigolds all humming 
with hairy bumblebees; the faithful were coming out from mass, 
the great gong of the last stroke of the bell was fading away on the 
level of the ground, gradually submerged by the shrill violin of the 
wasps.... 

Standing back a little, the German sentries look on. The war. 

I re-enter the cathedral. Again I am startled by the glare that has 
been substituted for the sea-depths, the empty rose-windows, the 
enormous holes of light that have replaced the lyrical card-kings 
of the transept; my eyes become accustomed to the gap of daylight 
which breaks in where the illustrious jewels of the Jesse tree stood. 
I am in the interior of Chartres in the course of construction. .. . 

I should like to make the circuit of the nave, but as soon as I catch 
sight of the straw I throw myself down on it once more. A cavalry- 
man with a peasant accent, behind me, says meditatively, 

“So this is the Cathedral of Chartres.” 
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I turn my head. 

‘‘What surprises you?” 

“I wouldn’t have thought...” 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“It’s not that I don’t like it... A lot of work has gone into it... 
It’s big .. . It’s big. I thought it would be different. I thought it 
would be different from the other churches.” 

“Like the Eiffel Tower, for instance?” a waggish voice suggests. 

The peasant shrugs his shoulders, grins, looks up at the ribs that 
solemnly converge fifty metres above our heads. 

‘“‘Anyway it’s comfortable here, that’s a fact .. . And it’s healthy. 
The funny thing is to see straw here, like ina barn!” 

He shuts his eyes. I think of the little church where the German 
medical majors examined us beneath the enormous beams; it was 
a barn. Chartres too is a barn. Neither forest, nor temple, nor 
house: every cathedral is born of the barn, its great nave has its 
source in the oldest peasant forces. The peace that it brings to so 
many wounded, to so many unbelieving looters, comes from the 
fact that they are here enveloped by all the centuries of their past 
intermingled with the millennial warmth of this straw on which 
they lie without dreams... . 

The German soldiers pass by, speak in a loud voice, and the eyes 
of those who are not sleeping follow them: are they talking about 
us? In this world from which all news has disappeared, each Ger- 
man is an oracle. I listen. 

“If this were Bamberg, for instance, over there to the left of the 
cathedral would be a shirt-maker I know. My dear fellow, he’s...” 

For me the cathedrals are the Occident. The land of white men, 
our enemies’ and our own. What wretchedness to discover the 
brotherly side of men between the calls of the wounded and the 
sound of the German boots that fade into the distance! ... 

Awakened by this passage, items of news again begin to circu- 
late. 

“Seems the armistice is signed . . . They’re demobilizing, but all 
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the war industries are going to keep on working against the Brit- 
ashirsre 

“Pétain was shot by Weygand with the council of ministers in 
full session.” 

“The Square commander passed by a while ago. I understand a 
little German; he said there were fifteen hundred thousand prison- 
ersiios 
This is greeted by a general guffaw: “Why not ten million?” ... 

The laughter and hubbub subside all at once; near the portal, 
two wounded have gotten up, soon followed by five more, and then 
fifty; and their limping group, each one shielding his wounds, 
swaying, bracing himself against the man nearest to him, tries to 
run toward the Red Cross counter. 

Leaning on their elbows, all the wounded who are lying down 
watch the course of this group, which has grown with every step. 
Each knows what he thinks he has heard, but avariciously keeps this 
secret which would free them all of their greatest anguish. Finally 
one voice, and then immediately ten, a hundred hoarse voices 
shout, “Boys, we’re allowed to write!” 

The cry resounds in these vaults inured to hope, and at thirty 
metres is already no more than a confused call. The man lying be- 
side me and I get up (he is also a tank driver, wounded in the shoul- 
der) and we scramble over like two intertwined crabs. On the coun- 
ter, with three German non-commissioned officers now in attend- 
ance, dozens of letters have already been thrown in a heap. Above 
is posted a sign, to be used as a model of what it is permitted to 
write: “I ama prisoner. I am wounded. I am well. Iam well treated. 
Affectionate remembrance. Strike out unnecessary details. Give 
no address. Do not seal.” 

There is no more paper. No more envelopes. In a confused up- 
roar in which can be heard the muffled shouts of the wounded, in 
which absurd questions and frantic demands for envelopes inter- 
mingle (“You can always find a scrap of paper!”’) we come back to 
our places. The man beside me, an artilleryman who has kept his 
knapsack, has four envelopes, but no paper. The tank-driver, with 
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a sudden inspiration, clatters off into one of the rapidly growing 
mélées, and returns with an advertising folder for tincture of iodine 
which we cut into three pieces; and we write in large letters, with 
the artilleryman’s pencil, over the small printed letters of the folder. 
My pocketbook serves to brace the paper, and we write standing up 
so as not to have to get to our feet again. “Do not seal.” The tank- 
driver has sealed his envelope! The last of the four must remain 
sacred. A man beside us who still has a water canteen, passes it to 
us, keeping his eye on us; the envelope is reopened. When we raise 
our eyes again after completing this operation, the news has reached 
as far as to the choir. And from one end of the cathedral to the 
other, hallucinated once more, haggard, fearful of not getting there 
in time, bowed over sticks, clinging to one another’s shoulders, the 
prisoners and the wounded trailing streaks of blood break like a 
wave toward two voices near the Royal Portal that alternately shout, 
as though intoning a prophetic chant, “... I am well treated... 
Affectionate remembrance! ...” while another vociferates in exactly 
the manner one expects of a sergeant-major, ‘Strike out unneces- 
sary details! No address! Do not seal! Stop pushing, G-d damn it, 
there’s room for everybody!” And the multitude of the wounded 
passes, passes until the voices, quickly becoming a shrill monotone, 
cease to resemble anything but the singsong of the beggars that 
habitually crowd the entrance. 

‘They mingle with new rumors encountered at each step we take 
to reach the table—bits of information, real or imaginary, born of 
that milling throng of prisoners: 

“They say the letters’ve got to go to Berlin first to be censored.” 

“Reynaud is in America, and Flandin has taken power with 
Pétain in the War Ministry ...” 

“That’s not true! Pétain and Weygand have been arrested by 
Lebruntivne 

By the time we finally manage to deposit our envelopes on the 
pile, which has grown enormous, the non-commissioned officers 
have stopped shouting anything but “. . . We’re telling you only 
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scramble, I see right close to me two prisoners who, having brushed 
aside the straw to reach the flagging, are‘lying flat on their bellies 
writing endless letters. 

I am pushed to one side: a German patrol enters, led by an offi- 
cer; at the same time, much farther back in the nave than the non- 
commissioned officers in charge of the letters, the interpreters, 
hemmed in by the crowd, shout, their voices reverberating in the 
historic vaults, ‘“Take your things, and fall into’;columns of four!” 

‘They no longer dare to say, “your packs.” 

From the cathedral, from the town, from the churches of the 
countryside of Beauce, from all the points of the defeat, we have 
come to the second camp of Chartres: more than five thousand men 
in a vast building yard, and new ones keep coming hour by hour. 
“Sleep in the meadow,” the interpreters have shouted. ‘The ‘“‘mea- 
dow”’ is the empty lot that extends before the sheds and the hangars; 
two vegetable patches, culverts and pipes neatly stacked, like bun- 
dles of macaroni, beams, sacks of plaster, and the melancholy of the 
tall piles of bricks on the trampled grass; all that is lacking is a fac- 
tory chimney against the gray sky: .. . We are lying down, we have 
slept, without great-coats or blankets as usual, numb with the cold 
of early dawn on the earth which is still soaked from the recent rains. 
Lighting fires at night is forbidden. 

We have made a tour of the domain, in the hubbub created by a 
thousand men who were arriving with the first streaks of morning: 
to the right and to the left, two streets barred by the German senti- 
nels; the prisoners are separated from them by palisades in which 
they have already made holes. Before us, the national highway, 
empty beyond the barbed wires, and a gasoline station where the 
German trucks occasionally stop. Behind us, the river. A kind of 
wharf runs along it; the barges used to moor there to load the ma- 
terials of the building yard. We are allowed to walk along it; a ma- 
chine-gun faces us at each end. The whole day the wounded and 
the exhausted have slept. 

In the morning it is no longer a yard: it is a soldiers’ camp. One 
cannot always have cathedrals. I went to sleep hearing talk about 
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hunger; this morning, the two vegetable patches that bordered the 
“meadow” have disappeared: there is no longer a sorrel, an onion, 
a cabbage, a potato—nothing but grass or the earth. 

Here and there pink fires flame in the dawn. One resourceful fel- 
low has found in the yard some wire-mesh rabbits’ hutch doors, 
which have immediately been transformed into grills. All the pris- 
oners were not captured, like ourselves, without their packs: mess- 
tins appear. And vast circles of faces laden with hunger and night, 
with week-old beards, look in envious silence at the few improvised 
cooks who roast their last biscuit or boil their witches’ brews. Re- 
sourcefulness can live another day or two; later, the resourceful 
ones will be knocked down and trampled in their own fires. 

Since there are bricks, the building of dug-outs begins. ‘The sense 
of property has already reappeared; fellows who have found only a 
dozen bricks have apportioned off a personal bit of ground, and they 
sit and dream, their knees between their hands, in the centre of 
their imaginary house. 

It is at once a military camp, a Parisian outskirt and a Walpurgis 
of ragmen: Senegalese in helmets, Arabs in fezes, Frenchmen in 
torn off helmet linings, two thousand men search among the 
stretched-out bodies, in the last corner, in the last pile, for the last 
empty tin can or the last bit of broken metal with which ‘‘one can 
always make something.”” Those who were captured without packs 
—almost all—have in the last five days eaten only a few soldiers’ bis- 
cuits or tiny stray morsels. One of the most familiar gestures in the 
camp is that of the prisoner who scratches the bottom of a pocket 
and raises his hand to his mouth: he has found a crumb. .. . The 
tank-driver limps away, comes back, pulls out of his pocket a mi- 
nute beet which we share. Hunger, which makes almost all of us 
irritable, makes him nervously gay. The two of us, together with 
some fifteen comrades, most of them peasants or village artisans, 
build a very low shelter with walls made of enormous culverts, and 
we go to sleep there (it is easier to sleep in the heat of the sun than 
in the dampness of the night), and during the whole morning the 
light filters in upon our sleep between these Babylonian pillars. . 
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When the tank-driver and I wake up and leave the shelter, we 
find more than a thousand prisoners lying in rows, three meters be- 
hind the barbed wires. It is ten o’clock. On the national highways, 
the cars and the great peasant carts are now slowly heading toward 
Paris. The first ebbtide of the exodus. And heavily loaded, ex- 
hausted bicyclists, driven to the side of the road by the racing Ger- 
man military cars. There is not a single pedestrian: people move 
past us, but no one is yet alive. 

The occupants of the carts and the cars make a point of not look- 
ing at the prisoners (how many have they already seen?) or make 
with their hand a furtive, almost shameful greeting. Our men 
answer with a slow motion of the afm, without getting up. A Ger- 
man sentry passes by at rare intervals: this side of the camp is more 
than three hundred metres long. Sometimes he tosses away a cig- 
arette. Immediately there is a scuffle. ‘Then he starts off again in the 
sun and the high wind, fresh German trucks stop before the gas 
station, and the prisoners lie down again. 

Suddenly, from one end of the field to the other, all jump up and 
rush toward the barbed wires: with the hurried gliding of cats to- 
ward their accustomed piece of liver, hundreds of men press against 
the barbs of the wire. The men at one end of the field have caught 
sight of a woman—on foot—carrying a sack. Certain sentries chase 
passersby away, for no one is allowed to stop before the enclosure; 
others pretend not to see them. The bread lookouts already know 
them all. This one will shut his eyes. The woman has come just 
opposite to where we are. In the middle of the road, overtaken oc- 
casionally by a mournful cart or an armored car, she advances very 
slowly in order to let the sentry go by. Now he is heading away from 
her. If the bread-lookouts know that this sentry will not turn round, 
the woman does not know it, and she advances toward them with- 
out ceasing to direct a hunted look at the German. They wait, with 
the shuffling, the nervous and commonplace restlessness of all fam- 
ished creatures in a cage. Her sack is open, her right hand plunges 
into it. “Go ahead!” “Why don’t you go ahead!” the prisoners 
shout with a strange and savage tone of voice, as though they were 
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trying to shout in a whisper. She looks at them, continues to ad- 
vance. The tank-driver and I, some fifty feet behind the barbed 
wire, see the prisoners from in back, but I know how the impending 
scuffle is marked on their features. She passes on. 

Before four or five clusters of men, at least a hundred feet fur- 
ther on, she stops again. She does not even dare to pull the bread 
out of the sack. A little further on they will perhaps have a differ- 
ent look. ... But hunger marks the faces no differently a little fur- 
ther on. Finally—whether from exhaustion, anguish, or fear of the 
sentry’s return—she advances with effort toward the barbed wire, 
pulls out of the imitation-leather sack a round loaf of bread on 
which the sun glistens, and holds it out. 

“Share it!” she orders breathlessly, as though she were imploring. 
So many hands reach out, and no doubt with such an expression 
that she pulls back, and the loaf falls to the ground two metres from 
the barbed-wire fence. In the growl of the prisoners there is not a 
word. She picks up the loaf, throws it this time and flees, almost run- 
ning, without looking at the men who get up all bloody from the 
wire barbs and also flee, with a shred of bread in their hands. 

She will come back... . It is always the same ones who come. 
And, until eleven o’clock—the soup hour—fires burn in the entire 
camp, useless, propitiatory, as though their flames were invoking 
what they ordinarily cook.... 

We go and take a turn along the river, sleep in the sun (when 
will we stop sleeping?), come back. The barbed wire fascinates us 
too: beyond is the country of the living. But we remain behind; be- 
tween the sheds and the barbed wires, to a depth of two hundred 
metres, in what the interpreters have called the meadow, with the 
piles of cement pipes on which we stretch out. The road is empty. 
The prisoners behind the barbed wires are still as numerous as ever. 
However, they know that no one will come before several hours: 
it is noon, the hour when those who are free eat. For several hours 
there will be fewer military cars, and even the ebbtide of the exodus 
seems to stop. In those sacked villages, how do they all manage to 
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find something to eat? The prisoners no Jonger even watch—they 
dream. 

For long minutes, on the empty road in the summer sun, the high 
wind blows papers, leaves. ... 

And suddenly some prisoners, not from the far end of the camp, 
but from the middle of the line of barbed wires, begin to fall back, 
as though they were slowly escaping with something that had just 
been distributed to them. Yet surely no one has come: we see the 
road clearly exposed from one end of the camp to the other, and 
beyond as far as to the cathedral that towers above it. The prison- 
ers form groups; those who, like ourselves, are lying on the pipes 
behind the others, advance. All those who keep faithful watch at 
the barbed wire converge. 

“Now what the devil, nobody’s been on the road!”’ says the tank- 
driver. 

The formation of these groups, now compact, is hallucinatory: 
some one has distributed something, invisible in this bright sun- 
light! ‘The last arrivals try to see above the shoulders of the others 
as though they were reading. But prisoners leave the groups, jump, 
catch something on the fly: tracts which the wind coming from the 
town is blowing down the main street, and which scatter over the 
sides of the road. 

“Good God!” cries the tank-driver, “it must be the peace!”’ 

Hitler said not so long ago that he would enter Paris before June 
15th, and that the peace would be signed at the end of the month. 
From the sheds to where we are standing, all rush upon the papers. 

I catch one as it flies by: the wind is blowing hundreds of them. 
... It isan open envelope, with a sheet inside: “Madame Hardouin. 
Saint-Cirq-Lapopie. Lot.” “I ama prisoner, slightly wounded, well 
treated. I write you when we are allowed. Much love. Sylvain.” It 
is not peace that the high wind is tossing us, it is the letters we 
wrote in the cathedral. 

One o’clock. It is the hour when, in the shacks, the prisoners 
write. They used to write after the soup hand-out. 

One of the letters brought by the wind was very long. They 
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wanted to hope that these letters were rejected letters, those which 
the Germans threw out because their instructions were not ob- 
served. The prisoners have gathered them together; many of them 
reproduce, word for word, the German formula. .. . The summer 
silence falls upon the camp. 

Their people will not know whether they are dead or alive; and 
they will know nothing about their people. Do these barbed wires 
and this high palisade of a Roman camp which is now being built 
not sufficiently separate them from the world? And now these shan- 
ties, these fires, these roaming Senegalese, these moustached fellows 
in kepis, these Arab prisoners’ huts begin to take on, beneath the 
bright sunlight and the wind, something of eternity. 

And nevertheless the tank-driver, in the same place as last night, 
has begun to write again. He dreams, with his tongue stuck out a 
little, purple from the indelible pencil. I draw near to him. 

“Writing a diary?” 

He looks at me with stupefaction. “A diary?” Finally he under- 
stands. “No... That kind of stuff doesn’t interest me...” And, in 
the tone of one stating the obvious, he says, “I’m writing to my 
wife.” 

In the Babylonian palace of squat pipes, five of them are now 
writing on their knees, curled up like Peruvian mummies. 

A prisoner, in the same position but with his hands crossed, 
looks intently at the pile of hollow tiles, that forms the angle of 
the palace. He feels that I am looking at him, turns his head a lit- 
tle and says, slowly, seriously, with a strong Eastern accent, “I’m 
waiting for it to wear itself out...” 

“What?” 

“Everything . . . This too is bound to wear itself out .. .” 

He has one of those Gothic faces which I have found to be more 
and more numerous since I have begun to notice them, and since 
the beards have begun to grow. He is waiting for it to wear itself 
out. The centuries-old memory of calamity. The calamity was 
bound to come, and here it is. I remember the silent conscripts of 
September marching amid the white dust of the roads and the dah- 
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lias of the end of summer, and who seemed to me to be going out 
to fight the flood, the forest fire. And I discover, beneath this cen- 
turies-old familiarity with misfortune, the no less old ruse of man, 
his clandestine faith in a patience which itself is full of disasters, 
the same perhaps as that of the cave-man of old, in the face of fam- 
ine: ‘“This too is bound to wear itself out...” In our lair, torpid in 
the full glare of the timeless sun, I listen to the murmur of a prehis- 
toric voice. 

Perhaps it is the same feline patience which causes the others to 
write today. Pencils, papers, purple tongues have reappeared—in 
our shelter, and in each of the hovels where I cast a glance, as if 
looking for a comrade, and even outside where a few isolated in- 
dividuals are writing, the left hand gluing the paper to the knee, 
so that the wind will not carry it away with the torn letters. 

A few metres away a bearded fellow with a forage cap is reading 
Marie Claire. 

What can they be writing? How many days have I seen them 
thus in the barrack-room, filling page after page? . . . Are they 
saying once more that the sheaf-binder has to be overhauled, that 
advantage must be taken of the time between the harvest and the 
threshing to repair the caves, with those endless repetitions which 
are their instinctive mode of expression? The women know all these 
things as well as they do. At this moment these men are as far from 
the eaves and the sheaf-binder as they will be when they are under- 
ground; but it is not words of love alone that attempt to express 
affection. In these letters which will come, today or some day, from 
the camps where two million French prisoners rot while they wait 
for destiny to wear itself out, how many women will recognize, 
beneath these stories of nails to be replaced and sheaf-binders to 
be overhauled, the sombre, hidden, proud sentimentality of these 
fingers clenched on the paper as though it were going to be torn 
from them, while on the national highway the wind whirls the 
letters that are already dead? .. . 
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OBSERVATIONS ON BARBARISM 
AND ITS ALTERNATIVES 


The Great War of today, the second world war, against barbarism, is 
being fought within as well as across national frontiers. 

In the years before the Western Hemisphere was catapulted into the 
maelstrom by the spring-trap of Japan, a spring-trap which American 
purveyors of oil and scrap-metal to Japan helped to set — in those years, 
was not the coming and clearly inevitable battle compromised by groups 
within the allied nations now pitting their utmost force against exter- 
nal barbarism? 

The disaster of Munich, culminating the years of betrayal in Man- 
churia, Ethiopia, the Rhineland, Czechoslovakia—were these not made 
by groups then temporarily dominant within the democracies? Were 
not common humanity, decency, literacy, every element of human dig- 
nity, subjected to the bestiality of fascism and nazism, along with the 
Jews of Germany who were first in the long list of bloodily defiled 
victims? 

Now, when the nature of the struggle is becoming clear even to those 
who thought a nation or a hemisphere could isolate itself from human- 
ity, who maintained peoples could, Pilate-like, wash their hands of the 
innocents being tortured and despoiled and enslaved elsewhere, is it not 
incumbent on us to be vigilant against the confusion of names, to see to 
it that barbarous means do not degrade those who have come at last to 
struggle against the external beast? 

Must we not see to it that the Western Hemisphere shall not emulate 
the remainder of the world in which almost all lights have been extin- 
guished by the bloody darkness of violence, famine and despair? 

‘The armed effort, which will absorb sixty per cent and eventually 
probably more of our national resources, is necessarily paramount. If 
Hitler and fascism cannot be crushed militarily, then there is no hope 
for any humane spirit or for any decent human being in the world. But 
the crushing of the Hitlerite military despotism, indispensable as it 
clearly is, gives no sufficient warrant of the free career, the path of evo- 
lution of the human spirit. As we, in the United States of America, have 
become the center and focus of the common effort at liberation from 
nazi tyranny, so it becomes ever more urgent that we maintain unceas- 
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ing watch, not merely over the objectives we proclaim but over the 
forces we exemplify. There will be millions té offer their lives and for- 
tunes in the raging battle. There will be relatively few to clarify and 
insist on the essentials for which the battle is fought. 


Those essentials, contributed to in various ways and high-lighted by 
the heroisms, the vision and the generosity of those who struggle today, 
must be set apart from those things for which we know we are not fight- 
ing or which we are fighting against. 


Thus, we know, as members of a great society, that we are not fight- 
ing for the individualistic rights of a few people, even manufacturers of 
war materials, to subordinate the common welfare to their own imme- 
diate profit or advantage. We know we are not fighting to affirm and 
strengthen snobbism of “race’’ or caste. We know we are fighting for 
abstract and general concepts which confer dignity on every human soul 
irrespective of creed or color. We know we are fighting to maintain the 
dignity and worth of the individual, not in his wolfish aspects of profit- 
eer, gangster or monopolist, but in those respects in which he can be 
free, excellent and aspiring. 

The very nature of our objectives in this world struggle, felt by hun- 
dreds of millions of people everywhere, imposes on us constant examina- 
tion of what we do and how we act. The very outset of our struggle has 
demanded a drastic change in our habit: from being the most wasteful 
people on earth to becoming conservators of every resource and of hith- 
erto wasted materials. That struggle demands that from a habit of 
indifferent and uncritical tolerance of motives, more or less disguised by 
the arts of advertising and sloganeering, we shall develop the incisive 
critical faculties which will keep us at all times in touch with the rapid 
and dangerous fluctuations of the reality in which we defend our, and 
others’, existence. 

War, as it indicates and hastens the collapse of values and assump- 
tions, is one of the most drastic critics known to mankind. The more 
so as war today is waged with every reserve of moral and spiritual force 
a nation can command. Our faith, which repudiates war as the high- 
est goal of man, represents it as the failure of social and international 
structures. We know that the world to come — assuming as we do that 
our cause must prevail — must be different from the world we have 
lived in. It must be made different because we know that this war had 
its roots in bitterness, frustration, and in social and international irre- 
sponsibility. We fight not merely to overcome Hitler, the cancerous 
symptom, but the source of our own and the world’s ills. 
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Within our frontiers lies a great realm the spirit must conquer. The 
obvious enemies of the spirit we have come increasingly to recognize. 

We know that the authoritarianism propounded and sanctioned by 
dominant elements of the Catholic hierarchy, the uncritical obedience 
they demand and the censorship over the spirit which they seek to en- 
force, are contrary to the spirit of free America. We know that the de- 
rivative manifestations ot this repressive spirit, exemplified in the utter- 
ances of the priest, Coughlin, and of such publications as the Brooklyn 
Tablet, belong rather to Hitlerism than to free America. 

We know the names of Senators Wheeler, Taft and Nye, Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish, Charles Lindbergh, Herbert Hoover, William Cas- 
tle, among those who have in their various ways made themselves the 
spokesmen and apologists for “inevitable” fascist victory, obstruction- 
ism in America, defeatism; some of them because of religious prejudice 
and in utterances either directly derived from Axis sources or else closely 
paralleling those utterances. 

We know the names of industrialists like Henry Ford, who have 
placed emphasis on corporate and individual profit as against human 
liberty, and of laborites like John L. Lewis, whose devouring lust for 
power has launched them on campaigns dangerous to the free spirit 
within the ranks of labor as well as in the nation generally. 

We know too the dangers of the bureaucratic spirit manifested in the 
United States Department of State, whose record of appeasement in our 
relations with fascist Spain, Japan and Vichy France, is paralleled by 
the heartless delays and stupid obstructions of its Visa Bureau, delays 
that have wrecked and embittered the existences of refugees from naz- 
ism and fascism, eager only to throw their talent and experience into 
the struggle against Hitlerite barbarism. 

These obvious encumbrances upon the will toward freedom of the 
American people have been more and more brightly high-lighted. They 
are part of the more or less open opposition to the cause for which the 
United States preponderantly stood and was fighting even before the 
advent of the inevitable open warfare. 

But there are more subtle obstructions we must struggle against. We 
must beware of the creation of hosts of regimented officialdom. We must 
guard against the tactics of public officials—for example the mayor of 
one of the largest cities in the world—who use their positions of vantage 
in the war crisis to build up immense patronage, to publicize them- 
selves and to use the emergency as an opportunity to enhance their 
political power. 
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We must beware of the delays, the pyramided mountains of docu- 
ments and paper, instituted in the name of civil service and efficiency, 
in whose shadow myriads of functionaries scurry about, resulting at 
times in virtual paralysis of anything approximating directness of plan- 
ning and action, and in the frustration of the creative spirit. 


On the other hand, as against the soul-destroying regimentation of 
bureaucracy, the war, in its function of incinerating critic, has disposed 
not merely of “business as usual” but of business itself, interpreted as 
the anarchic scramble for individual advantage. Those attitudes of 
monopolistic privilege and individualistic self-seeking clustered about 
business and the business spirit, must be sloughed off or, whatever the 
outcome of the military holocaust, the war will be lost for the free 
human spirit. 

One of the dominant motives in our social life has been fear. It has 
motivated the rush for jobs, power, security in bureaucracy. Our society 
has permitted fear to lash the lives of multitudes: fear of poverty, fear 
of descending into the abyss where one becomes an all but nameless 
cipher, like those nameless ciphers who now wander the ‘world as 
“stateless” people, without the protection of citizenship anywhere. Fear 
of joblessness, the whip that impels people somehow, somewhere to find 
a niche, a safe hole, has disposed how many to say “yes” when the 
spirit said no, or to be silent when the spirit commanded “yes.” 

We have to work together in this war moment, self-disciplined yet 
free, conscious of the objectives for which we fight. ‘There is and can be 
no objective greater or more basic than the dignity of the individual 
soul, recognition of the inviolability of man or woman as a creative 
force, as a source of all the values for which the collective group, the 
nation, stands. 

The manifestations of the human spirit at its most intense, for ex- 
ample in the Marin water colors and oils of 1941, give us the pitch of our 
themes. Those who would do the best job they can, who would hit the 
all but unattainable bulls-eye of perfection, are our value givers, even 
more than the statesmen who outline major policies and the hierarchies 
of civil and military servants who carry out those policies. If the war 
is being fought for anything, it is for a kind of life beyond mere well- 
being and comfort and common decency, desirable as are these goods. As 
it is not being fought for the exploiting reign of monopolistic “big busi- 
ness,” or any “business” at all; so it is not being fought for the reflec- 
tions of that realm in other phases of our life. It is not being fought for 
the dead hand of patronage that reduces so much of our musical and 
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art life to the dead level of mediocrity. It is not being fought for the 
kind of selection and election which vulgarly treats books and pictures 
as profit-making commodities primarily, or as superfluous luxuries,— 
tending to subordinate the realm of the spirit, to the realm of trade and 
caprice. 

In a sense the war to be won requires the kind of wholeness which, in 
the inception of the great religions, was manifest in religious experi- 
ence. And as Sunday religion, coupled with week-day greed and ma- 
terialism is the caricature of everything the truly religious have felt and 
lived, so we cannot proclaim the battle for the human spirit in the name 
of democracy and hope only to retain for the most fortunately circum- 
stanced in our society what they have had. 

‘What we fight for is not merely to beat down the brutality and the 
falsity of bestial reaction in the name of Hitler and fascism, but to 
realize more fully those things for which America has come to stand as 
symbol and hope for all the peoples of the world. Every lapse in our 
conception of our aims and our mission, is a tragic blow at the faith of 
the oppressed peoples on whom, as companions, we depend for eventual 
victory and, indeed, for survival. 

In this sense it is not enough to talk and orate about democracy, it is 
needful to live it. ‘Take for example the most flagrant instance of wide- 
spread discrimination: Negro applicants for service in the United States 
Navy are now accepted only as mess attendants. Should not Negroes be 
made to feel that democracy is being practised in our armed services? 
It is needful that the fear-inspired lust for power—the curse of the world 
—be subordinated in our life to the making, singing, forming, express- 
ing and inquiring motives. To liberate our creative powers, our people 
must be freed from those fears, of hunger, homelessness, friendlessness, 
that have lashed them into “‘jobs” and into subservience. 


For all this there is no ready formula. We shall not achieve a sudden 
union now with the life of the spirit. There is no map to guide man- 
kind readily to forms of life in which prejudice and hatred, greed and 
the myriad perversions of commercialism, brutality and fear, shall be 
no more. But the fight against them within our own frontiers is part 
of the world-wide struggle to the death—or to life—against everything 
for which nazi-fascism has come to stand. As we advance, we must know 
that the principle of the brotherhood of man, of all men irrespective 
of color, origin or creed, the creative principle fleshed and materialised 
by our artists and scientists, will light our way. It is for this we give 
over, for the time being, our best energies and thoughts to war. It is 
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for this we descend into the blood-stained darkness of wartime anguish, 
being servants, military and civil, of the light from the torch of human 
liberty which, however fitfully flickering, our lives and fortunes are 
pledged to maintain and to intensify. 
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We swim upward for air, for coolness. ‘The moon has risen like a 
fair maiden and we sliver through the luminant cotton of clouds, 
slip out into the silvered elbow-room of countryside, into the an- 
cient, ordered life of country, swooping low through the breezes, 
gliding over lush acreage of moonlit corn. On past the mud of a 
barnyard, the delicious horsey smells of barn; on, drifting, past a 
sleeping dog, a scaly apple tree, the rusty windlass of a well. . . . 
Rock-studded earth and wood chips; grass and chicken droppings; 
the threshold of a back door. 

A light shines through the windows and the half-windowed door. 
We knock softly. A faucet is turned off. A woman’s voice: “See who 
it is, Dan.” A scuffing of strong shoes and the door opens. A tall, 
clean figure. “How do, Gentlemen.” 

We enter, are given chairs near the oil-clothed table, and cups 
and saucers. 

“Yes,” says the farmer as his strong-armed wife pours water into 
our cups, “yes, it’s been a good summer. Nothin’ to kick. Got plenty 
for my corn. Government’s been good to me. Good rains; good 
sun.” 

He has a shrewd but gentle face, this farmer: broad-jawed, even 
white teeth, muscular neck. “Good weather. If I could only enjoy 
it. But can’t, can’t. Still remember last year, last summer, spring.” 


The Farmer 

The lion must have killed the lamb that March. The blossoms 
opened late, and died early. Not a warm day all spring. Fog, cloud, 
half-hearted sun. No spring, but Hitler in Oslo, and Hitler in Co- 
penhagen, and Hitler in Rotterdam, Paris! 

(Here the farmer’s wife sighs with her grey eyes turned up, and 
shakes her head from side to side. “All that killing. Tsch.”) 
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I tell you—continues the farmer—the earth took sick just like 
the people on it. People lying sick in Denmark, Poland, Norway, 
France, Spain, Czechoslovakia .. . 

And the earth sick too, mouldering away. Having worked and 
smiled through the depression years and earned what? The chirp 
of a Messerschmitt. Or the corpse of an otter crushed in the hole by 
a tank outside New York. 

Once—once, that spring, during April, the earth broke out in 
a fever, with her beady leaves sweating for breath and the sun 
scorching her new grass. 

Two days like that. And then the chill again, and the silent 
clouded sky, and lowing cows brooding in the phlegmy mist. . . . 
Hitler in Rotterdam: Spring. Hah! 


His strange speech is clear, unafraid, un-self-conscious. “Yep,” 
he says, “‘it’s been a fine season this year. But God—last year. Never 
saw anything like it. Worse, yes, but never nothing like that!” 

A big young man comes in from another room. He walks quietly 
by us, not saying hello, holding a small pipe in hands that are mas- 
sive by contrast. He stops near the stacked wood behind the stove, 
and bending over a bucket, knocks out the ashes from his pipe. 

““My son,” says the farmer, indicating with his head. “Been called 
up. Just finished college, too. Sore as hell.” 

Outside the dog starts barking. A motor is heard shifting with a 
roar into first. A shaft of light (not yellow, like house light, but 
white) shoots across the windows. ‘The farmer gets up and opens the 
door. The strong white light strikes against him in silhouette, and 
blinds our eyes. The dog is barking furiously, and a man’s voice 
can be heard through the din. The motor is shut off; the headlights 
black out; the dog’s barking grows quieter and then ceases alto- 
gether. 

“Hello! Hello, Dan! How are you, y’ole peppermint pie? Got 
room for one more?” 

“Why sure. Plenty of room on the inside. How’s the preachin’ 
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There is good laughter, a stamping of feet, the rough wiping of 
shoe on mat. 

‘Hello, hel-lo, Doris! Why, hello, Son. How’s everyone?” And 
now to us, quieter: ‘How do.” Then loud again: “One more cup 
o’ tea, young lady, zf you please.” 

The farmer’s son—the draftee—stands against the wall, smiling 
quietly for good fellowship. He looks like his father, only more so— 
his eyes stern with honesty, heroic, looking out under sharp brows 
so that when he smiles, and his eyes relax, you relax also. 

The reverend dips sugar into his tea and stirs. “Yes,” he says, 
“it’s tough to let your son go. But mine is going too, Doris, and I 
am not dismayed. —Oh Doris, a slice a that lemon if you don’t 
mind, thank you.” 


The Preacher 

You know, I had a dream one day last week. It was Sunday, af- 
ter the services, and I lay down to rest awhile. And I guess the Lord 
had something to tell me because I fell asleep. And when I awoke, 
this is what I had dreamt: 

I dreamt that Mother was walking with Hitler. Mother was fair 
and soft-looking, as she is in that picture with Father, if you recall. 
Hitler was dressed smart in a military uniform and cap. But his 
hands were made of pipes for fingers, and metal pins for joints. He 
flicked his cane to decapitate a poppy, and the poppy fell to the 
ground. He pinned the poppy to the earth with a jab of his cane. 
“Collaboration,” he smirked. And his metal jaws creaked at the 
word. 

Mother frowned. “Nature,” she murmured, “‘is soft. It is the soft 
that prevail.” 

“Ha!” cried Hitler, rapping a stupendous oak. “Here—it is the 
hard!” 

While I walked behind to see. 

And then a thunder, a crack, a flash! The tree was split by flame 
—soft flame, ethereal—and fell in tumult to the soft, supporting 
earth. 
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(The preacher turns to the draftee.) Which is it that prevails? 
The hard? . . . Or the soft. 

The farmer’s wife shakes her head slowly and murmurs, “In 
Flanders Field the poppies blow . . . beneath the crosses, row on 
TOW.s6. 

The farmer’s son stands against the wall and examines his nails. 
His mouth is closed, his jaws tight, square, his temple muscled. He 
begins to speak and his voice is quiet, hard. 


The Draftee 

All right; I’m going. Don’t have to push.—But when war comes 
don’t give me any of that smiling, that soft talk. No back-thumping, 
drum-booming, speeches. Only silent crowds; and silent columns 
marching off. ‘There’s a messy job to be done, that’s all. Let’s get it 
over with. 

When war comes, be it to Brazil or the Philippines or Flanders 
Field, I will consult myself, asking: Are you sure your people are in 
danger (meaning ultimate danger)? Sure? Sure? 

And if the answer be No, an army’s fury won't avail, a girl’s, a 
mother’s fury . .. I will not dishonor myself. 

But if the answer be stubbornly Yes, I will lay down my reins, 
my fish-net, my sledge—for the gun. 

Not that I’m forgetting the economics of war; or its recurring fu- 
tility. Not that I’m forgetting our Ford Model Murders at River 
Rouge; our swinging nigger on the hickory limb; our caesars Huey 
and Hague; our striking peons in the gut of Californi-ay; our split 
war-veteran heads at the Hoover Reception; our Joads. 

Nor the fate of “victorious” Italy of the last war. 

Never once forgetting; no. It’s just that .. . well, I’ve told you 
why. The job has to be done. There is no choice. 

And when the air bursts into flame and the earth splits open on 
all sides, I will not grip my rifle and set my teeth—but eyes shall 
bulge and heart in me quake and the man in me cry out its animal 
consternation. 


Even so, I will stick. Machine gun finger shall tremble .. . but 
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never falter. Eyelid shall clench its eyeball . . . while bayonet is 
efficient. 

And when I’ve done, and died, lay me aside out of your way and 
get on. With no blabber about heroes. There is no heroism where 
nothing is risked. (The Yanks who fought in Spain, they are your 
heroes.) For us there is only necessity. If medals are needed the 
war is a fraud—. Show me the medals on a Madrileno breast. 

Your hearts can feel as sick as you like. But keep it to yourself. 
Remember that. Don’t let me hear of Honor in your speeches or 
I’ll rise up and spit the spit of the dead in your faces. There is no 
honor for the dead. ‘The dead are out of luck, that’s all. 

So when war comes, don’t forget to ask me. Don’t forget, now. 
Don’t forget. I’m not hard to persuade, general. I’ve never let you 
down, general. Fffree press, impartial radio, moving moving-pic- 
tures... I'll get my gun, doc. Only, I don’t have to grin, do I? I 
don’t have to make out my life isn’t expensive, that I haven’t sold it 
dirt cheap—do I? 

Summer, 1941 
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There was something Heinrich didn’t like about this steel town. 
The streets spread the same feeling of desolation he had experi- 
enced before the coming of Hitler. Heinrich walked quickly, glanc- 
ing fearfully to right and left. The wooden houses leaned on each 
other, blocking the sun from the dust-covered windows. The dead- 
ening silence hemmed him in, brooding like the soul of Germany. 

Heinrich peered at the tumble-down homes. He had a long way 
to go. He wondered if any of his friends were still alive, and 
whether or not they still remembered him. The man with the skin 
of a pachyderm, that’s what they used to call him. Heinrich, the 
unflinching, the popular organizer of awe-inspiring strikes during 
the Weimar Republic. But that was a long time ago, before the 
nervous discords of his brain left him flaccid and irresolute, and he 
was glad none of his friends was present to witness his crumbling. 

Heinrich flung himself into the shadows thrown by the build- 
ings. It was the Thing that disquieted him, the imperious power 
that scuttled the homeland. It had started in Germany. And now 
it was flowing, like hot-molten lava to every corner of the earth. 
Behind blackouts and half-hearted words about democracy, it was 
gutting the land with bleak destruction. 

As he hurtled towards the car-tracks, he made note of the shadows 
that were creeping towards him. The Thing was hovering over 
America. It wasn’t so much that he could define it. Rather, it was 
deep in his senses. He could feel its oppression in the garbage- 
laden streets, the flickering oil-lamps, the sombre quietness that 
hovered over the town on these hot summer nights. The Thing 
was everywhere—in the people moving away from the light, in the 
private police guarding the mill where he was employed, in every 
smoke-filled saloon and hovel of the town. 

The horror was present the night they had found Rocco, the 
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union organizer, his hands unsuccessfully clutching the raindrops, 
his eyes startled and unseeing. That night the wind had limped 
through the buildings, and heavy rain had fallen on the inert figure. 
They had stumbled over him on the way back from one of their 
committee meetings. Rounding the theatre at the lower end of the 
square they saw him, his feet curled brokenly, his head tilted 
against a tree, his eyes catching the drenching rainfall. 

Seeing Rocco so silent and broken, Heinrich could detect the 
heavy drone of a million maddened men, the patter of running 
feet, the swish of the great multitude scurrying away from the light. 
His mind drifted back to Berlin, and he could see all over again 
the purple fires that had flared over the city, and he could hear 
the sirens mourning through the city streets. 

Sloshing through the rain, the steel workers carried Rocco back 
to their meeting place. The dirty bastards, they yelled, the dirty, 
lousy scum. But Heinrich was silent. He didn’t know what to say. 
He wanted to keep his fears deeply entombed, so he bared his head 
and followed the procession to the meeting place. 

Tonight was hot and oppressive, the gathering darkness weighted 
and immovable. Whether he let his mind trail back to Rocco, or 
ahead to the dim lights of the car-tracks and square, Heinrich felt 
that it was hopeless, that soon the whole world would be blacked 
out, that soon there would be no place of refuge, no place to hide. 
An impenetrable fog of despair was hovering over Spain, France, 
and England; soon the fog would be choking the coastline of Amer- 
ica. Heinrich was no longer young or brave. Stumbling towards the 
car-tracks, he saw Rocco all over again. There was the jagged wind, 
the cold wintry night, and he was helpless before the subtle growth 
of pain. 

Tonight that pain was sharpened by a thousand black headlines 
that crept towards him through the darkness. The Thing had come 
to Steeltown, had finally announced itself in the papers. SUBVER- 
SIVE ALIENS IN RETREAT—Patriots Rally for Action—FURY 
OF PEOPLE KNOWS NO BOUNDS, MAYOR WARNS. 


From all the infested regions of the city, from every pool-parlor, 
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beer hall and smoke-stained political club, the great horde was 
calling for action. From one end of the community to the other, 
drunken riots were proclaiming that Der Tag had come. 

It’s a universal bloodlet, Heinrich mourned, as he rushed madly 
to cross the car-tracks and reach the safety of the worker’s kitchen. 
The orgy would soon be getting under way. If he didn’t get to the 
other side, it would be too late. The union leaders had cautioned 
the workers to stay indoors, to give hoodlums no chance to provoke 
trouble. 

Heinrich started to hobble. It was bad to run all the time. 
‘There was no escaping the Thing anyway. It had universal roots, 
universal connections. He stopped. Ahead of him stretched the 
tracks. To the left the Square. Ahead of him the warm kitchen, 
and loud laughter. To the left the Thing. In the name of patriot- 
ism, in the name of liberty, they were preparing for the orgy. Kill 
the bastards. Drive them out of town. Kill the aliens. Get the union 
leaders. A street car sounded in the distance. The last warning, 
Heinrich was thinking; he looked at his hands in the dim light, 
and, seeing them shake, yelled, steady, old boy, you’ve got to act 
steady. He wished he were safe in the worker’s kitchen, but, at the 
same time, knew that, somehow, he would have to face the Thing all 
over again, he would have to get a good look at it. There was no 
sense running all the time. The Thing had universal roots, uni- 
versal connections. 

He turned away from the tracks, and, after walking a few 
blocks reached the edges of the square, which was well-lighted and 
stretched for a quarter of a mile in every direction. From every 
angle, gigantic electric signs urged the onlooker to buy the best 
hats, the best coats, the best of everything. At the other end of the 
square, the town’s only theatre gleamed white and red, in contrast 
with the massed dullness of the National Bank against which the 
movie house leaned. All the stores in the square had blue and yel- 
low lights in their windows, and beyond these red signs proclaim- 
ing that tonight was a great occasion, and that they were closed in 
cooperation with the Mayor who had urged a colossal concentra- 
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tion of all the loyal citizens of the community in front of the bank. 
Av the moment that Heinrich was making his way to the other 
end of the square, floodlights played on the raised platform which 
was to serve as the speaker’s stand, and a loud speaker was proclaim- 
ing that, tonight, the true defenders of Americanism were massing 
against all the other traitorous isms that plagued our fair land. 

Every entrance to the square was cluttered with a moving row 
of people. Like herded sheep they kept coming until it seemed like 
an endless pilgrimage. From every side could be heard, “Heh, 
get a move on, whatdye wanna do, hold up the works?” The city 
and state notables were asking for quiet, and soon the loud speaker 
was bellowing words about getting rid of the rats who infest our 
land, and bring discord to our fair shores. From the small group 
on the side of the speaker’s stand came shouts and boos. ““We oughta 
stretch the bastards! What are we waitin’ for?” 

When the first speaker reached the limit of his crescendo, there 
came a loud blaring of martial music, and, to the raucous rhythm, 
there marched a small group of brightly uniformed men. They 
were wearing bright-blue jackets with the words, AMERICAN 
DRAGONS in white letters across the center. Small American 
flags hung from their shoulders. Soon the men in uniform were 
joined by some of the on-lookers, and, before long, the chain of 
close to a hundred souls writhed madly through the clearing. At 
regular intervals, just as the band finished one song and prepared 
to start another, the snake-line reeled into the mass of watching 
men, women, and children. 

It’s a shame, someone shouted. 

They should be put away, said another. 

You bet, said Heinrich. 

He was in the front row of spectators. The sight of the frenzied 
dancers brought him back to the orgies that had taken place in 
Berlin before the coming of Hitler. It was the old madness all over 
again. The cry of millions of men lost in shadows. Heinrich wished 


he were safe and warm at the committee meeting; he wanted to - 
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run away, but his feet seemed weighed down by a heavy loadstone 
and he was powerless to move. 

The dancers reeled in every direction. The line that separated 
them from the men, women, and children on the sidewalks no 
longer counted. They staggered over it as they moved. They didn’t 
hear the sobs and curses. They were surrounded by a strange glow. 
The music throbbed over them, and soon they were shouting they 
would take care of any bastard who dared to trample on the 
American flag. 

Are you one of them aliens? they taunted an old man who was 
standing near Heinrich. 

I’ve been living here forty years, the old man cried, and I’m 
more of an American than any of you. 

He’s answering back, the end of the line yelled. He’s a no good 
foreigner. He talks back. 

He ain’t even got a flag, the middle of the line yelled. 

Let’s get him. 

The snake line started coiling towards the grey-haired man. The 
band blared, IT’LL BE A HOT ‘TIME IN THE OLD TOWN 
TONIGHT. Everyone was screaming, but the line pressed irresis- 
tibly forward, surrounding the men, women and children who 
were attempting to rush to the old man’s protection. 

Heinrich plunged towards the spot where the grey head went 
under, but, despite the force that was propelling him forward, he 
was not thinking of the old man. The picture of Rocco kept jam- 
ming in his head, and, try as he might, he couldn’t shake it loose; 
he saw all over again the rain dripping on Rocco’s open mouth, 
the shoulders slumped against the back wall of the town theatre. 
It was cold that night, and he didn’t even have the courage to curse 
Rocco’s murderers as did the other men who formed that strange 
procession through the edges of the square. And now, here he was, 
in the very gloom of the spot where Rocco had been murdered. 
Yes. He couldn’t forget it for a minute. The union leader had 
been propped against the back wall of the theatre whose green and 
yellow lights were now glowing over him, and all around him was 
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the Thing, the imperious monster which scuttled his country, and 
left it a wasteland. 

Heinrich tried to slow the beating of his progress towards the 
old man. He kept assuring himself that there was no use trying to 
fight because the Thing was all-powerful. He had to get away while 
there was still a chance. He slowed the forward catapulting of his 
body, but, all at once, to his surprise and annoyance, there was a 
series of screams, followed by sickly laughter. Heinrich couldn’t 
explain the transformation to himself, but, it seemed as if he had 
emerged from a bottomless pool of water and was now looking 
around at the real world. This world was peopled by others be- 
side himself, and if he, Heinrich ran away, what would become of 
them? More, what would become of him, if, in addition to fear, 
he was to know shame, if, in addition to physical destruction, he 
was to know retreat and surrender? 

Heinrich started heaving the people aside. They’re hitting an 
old man, he yelled. They’re hitting an old man. He heard the 
crowd yell with him. It’s a shame, a regular shame. The people are 
with me, he exulted. The people are with me. 

But, before he could reach the place where the old man had 
gone under, the snake-line led by the man in uniform halted its 
weird circling, and someone blared at Heinrich through the micro- 
phone. 

There he is, there’s the dirty foreigner, there’s the Hun. 

Heinrich saw the line wavering in his direction, but if they 
thought he was going to run anymore, they would find out different- 
ly. He had finished with running away. The Thing was universal, 
it was everywhere. The only alternative was to stand and fight back. 
He braced his legs for the assault, screaming that there was no use 
running, that they had better stand their ground. But everyone 
remembered what had happened to the old man, and started scat- 
tering in all directions. On all sides of Heinrich there was now a 
fairly wide clearing, and the uniformed leader was urging his fol- 
lowers to close in while there was still time. As the band struck 
up Dina, Heinrich felt the line flood over him. Then there was a. 
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sensation of sinking as someone picked up a rock and brought it 
down heavily on Heinrich’s head. 

We must stop the pain, he was thinking. He felt that he was 
lanced by a million iron rods, and he wondered why it was grow- 
ing so dark, why, at a time when he wanted to see the light, his 
eyes should go back on him. 


The snake line halted. The band started playing Sweet Ade- 
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A LETTER FROM GEORGE SAND 
TO GUSTAVE FLAUBERT: 1871 


In a letter to George Sand, written at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War, in 1871, Gustave Flaubert asked: “Why are you so 
sad? Humanity offers nothing new. Its irremediable misery has filled 
me with sadness ever since my youth. And in addition I now have no 
disillusions. I believe that the crowd, the common herd will al- 
ways be hateful. The only important thing is a little group of 
minds always the same—which passes the torch from one to an- 
other.” 

George Sand replied:* “And what, you want me to stop loving? 
You want me to say that I have been mistaken all my life, that 
humanity is contemptible, hateful, that it has always been and 
always will be so? And you chide my anguish as a weakness, and 
puerile regret for a lost illusion? You assert that the people has 
always been ferocious, the priest always hypocritical, the bourgeois 
always cowardly, the soldier always brigand, the peasant always 
stupid? You say that you have known all that ever since your 
youth and you rejoice that you never have doubted it, because 
maturity has not brought you any disappointment; have you not 
been young then? Ah! We are entirely different, for I have never 
ceased to be young, if being young is always loving. 

“What, then, do you want me to do, so as to isolate myself from 
my kind, from my compatriots, from my race, from the great 
family in whose bosom my own family is only one ear of corn in 
the terrestrial field? And if only this ear could ripen ina sure place, 
if only one could, as you say, live for certain privileged persons and 
withdraw from all the others! 

“But it is impossible, and your steady reason puts up with the 


*This letter, written September 14th, 1871, appeared in Le Temps, October grd, 
1871, under the title, Réponse 4 un ami. ; 
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most unrealizable of Utopias. In what Eden, in what fantastic 
Eldorado will you hide your family, your little group of friends, 
your intimate happiness, so that the lacerations of the social state 
and the disasters of the country shall not reach them? If you want 
to be happy through certain people—those certain people, the fav- 
orites of your heart, must be happy in themselves. Can they be? 
Can you assure them the least security? 

“Will you find me a refuge in my old age which is drawing near 
to death? And what difference now does death or life make to me 
for myself? Let us suppose that we die absolutely, or that love 
does not follow into the other life, are we not up to our last 
breath tormented by the desire, by the imperious need of assuring 
those whom we leave behind all the happiness possible? Can we go 
peacefully to sleep when we feel the shaken earth ready to swallow 
up all those for whom we have lived? A continuous happy life with 
one’s family in spite of all, is without doubt relatively a great good, 
the only consolation that one could and that one would enjoy. But 
even supposing external evil does not penetrate into our house, 
which is impossible, you know very well, I could not approve of 
acquiescing in indifference to what causes public unhappiness. 

“All that was foreseen. . . . Yes, certainly, I had foreseen it as 
well as anyone! I saw the storm rising. I was aware, like all those 
who do not live without thinking, of the evident approach of the 
cataclysm. When one sees the patient writhing in agony is there 
any consolation in understanding his illness thoroughly? When 
lightning strikes, are we calm because we have heard the thunder 
rumble a long time before? 

“No, no, people do not isolate themselves, the ties of blood are 
not broken, people do not curse or scorn their kind. Humanity is 
not a vain word. Our life is composed of love, and not to love 1s 
to cease to live. 

“The people, you say! The people is yourself and myself. It 
would be useless to deny it. There are not two races, the distinction 
of classes only establishes relative and for the most part illusory 
inequalities. I do not know if your ancestors were high up in the 
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bourgeoisie; for my part, on my mother’s side my roots spring 
directly from the people, and I feel them continually alive in the 
depth of my being. We all have them, even if the origin is more 
or less effaced; the first men were hunters and shepherds, then farm- 
ers and soldiers. Brigandage crowned with success gave birth to 
the first social distinctions. There is perhaps not a title that was 
not acquired through the blood of men. We certainly have to en- 
dure our ancestors when we have any, but these first trophies of 
hatred and of violence, are they a glory in which a mind ever so lit- 
tle inclined to be philosophical, finds grounds for pride? The peo- 
ple always ferocious, you say? As for me, I say, the nobility always 
savage! 

“And certainly, together with the peasants, the nobility is the 
class most hostile to progress, the. least civilized in consequence. 
Thinkers should congratulate themselves on not being of it, but if 
we are bourgeois, if we have come from the serf, and from the class 
liable to forced labor, can we bend with love and respect before 
the sons of the oppressors of our fathers? Whoever denies the peo- 
ple cheapens himself, and gives to the world the shameful spectacle 
of apostasy. Bourgeoisie, if we want to raise ourselves again and be- 
come once more a class, we have only one thing to do, and that is 
to proclaim ourselves the people, and to fight to the death against 
those who claim to be our superiors by divine right. On account of 
having failed in the dignity of our revolutionary mandate, of hav- 
ing aped the nobility, of having usurped its insignia, of having 
taken possession of its playthings, of having been shamefully ridic- 
ulous and cowardly, we count for nothing; we are nothing any 
more: the people, which ought to unite with us, denies us, abandons 
us and seeks to oppress us. 

“The people ferocious? No, it is not imbecile either, its real 
trouble is in being ignorant and foolish. It is not the people of 
Paris that has massacred the prisoners, destroyed the monuments, 
and tried to burn the town. The people of Paris is all who stayed 
in Paris after the siege, since whoever had any means hastened to 
breathe the air of the provinces and to embrace their absent fami-: 
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lies after the physical and moral sufferings of the siege. Those who 
stayed in Paris were the merchant and the workman, those two 
agents of labor and of exchange, without whom Paris would exist 
no longer. Those are what constitutes positively the people of 
Paris; it is one and the same family, whose political blunders can- 
not restore their relationship and solidarity. It is now recognized 
that the oppressors of that torment were in the minority. Then the 
people of Paris was not disposed to fury, since the majority gave 
evidence only of weakness and fear. The movement was organized 
by men already enrolled in the ranks of bourgeoisie, who belong 
no longer to the habits and needs of the proletariat. These men 
were moved by hatred, disappointed ambition, mistaken patriot- 
ism, fanaticism without ideal, sentimental folly or natural mali- 
ciousness—there was all that in them—and even certain doctrinaire 
points of honor, unwilling to withdraw in the face of danger. ‘They 
certainly did not lean on the middle class, which trembled, fled 
or hid itself. They were forced to put in action the real proletariat 
which had nothing to lose. Well, the proletariat even escaped them 
to a great degree, divided as it was by various shades of opinion, 
some wanting disorder to profit by it, others dreading the conse- 
quences of being drawn in, the most of them not reasoning at all, 
because the evil had become extreme and the lack of work forced 
them to go to war at thirty sous a day. 

“Why should you maintain that this proletariat which was shut 
up in Paris, and was at most eighty thousand soldiers of hunger 
and despair, represented the people of France? ‘They do not even 
represent the people of Paris, unless you desire to maintain the 
distinction between the producer and the trader, which I reject. 

“But I want to follow you up and ask on what this distinction 
rests. Is it on more or less education? The limit is incomprehensi- 
ble if you see at the top of the bourgeoisie, cultivated and learned 
people, if you see at the bottom of the proletariat, savages and 
brutes, you have none the less the crowd of intermediaries which 
will show to you, here intelligent and wise proletarians, there bour- 
geois who are neither wise nor intelligent. The great number of 
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civilized citizens dates from yesterday and many of those who 
know how to read and write, have parents:still living who can 
hardly sign their names. 

“Would it then be only more or less wealth that would classify 
men into two distinct parties? The question then is where the peo- 
ple begins and where it ends, for each day competencies shift, ruin 
lowers one, and fortune raises another; roles change, he who was a 
bourgeois this morning is going to become again a proletarian this 
evening, and the proletarian of just now, may turn into a bourgeois 
in a day, if he finds a purse, or inherits from an uncle. 

“You can well see that these denominations have become idle 
and that the work of classifying, whatever method one desired to 
use, would be impracticable. 

‘Men are only over or under one another because of more or 
less reason or morality. Instruction which develops only egoistic 
sensuality is not as good as the ignorance of the proletarian, honest 
by instinct or by custom. This compulsory education which we all 
desire through respect for human rights, is not, however, a pana- 
cea whose miracles need to be exaggerated. Evil natures will find 
there only more ingenious and more hidden means to do evil. 
It will be as in all the things that man uses and abuses, both the 
poison and the antidote. It is an illusion that one can find an in- 
fallible remedy for our woes. We have to seek from day to day, all 
the means immediately possible, we must think of nothing else in 
practical life except the amelioration of habits and the reconcilia- 
tion of interests. France is agonizing, that is certain; we are all sick, 
all corrupt, all ignorant, all discouraged: to say that it was written, 
that it had to be so, that it has always been and will always be, is to 
begin again the fable of the pedagogue and the child who is drown- 
ing. You might as well say at once: It is all the same to me; but if 
you add: That does not concern me, you are wrong. The deluge 
comes and death captures us. In vain you are prudent and with- 
draw, your refuge will be invaded in its turn, and in perishing 
with human civilization you will be no greater a philosopher for 
not having loved, than those who threw themselves into the flood 
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to save some debris of humanity. The debris is not worth the effort, 
very good! They will perish none the less, that is possible. We shall 
perish with them, that is certain, but we shall die while in the ful- 
ness of life. I prefer that to a hibernation in the ice, to an antici- 
pated death. And anyway, I could not do otherwise. Love does not 
reason. If I asked why you have the passion for study, you would 
not explain it to me any better than those who have a passion for 
idleness can explain their indolence. 

“Then you think me upset, since you preach detachment to me? 
You tell me that you have read in the papers some extracts from 
my articles which indicate a change of ideas, and these papers which 
quote me with good will, endeavor to believe that I am illumin- 
ated with a new light, while others which do not quote me believe 
that perhaps I am deserting the cause of the future. Let the politi- 
cians think and say what they want to. Let us leave them to their 
critical appreciations. I do not have to protest, I do not have to 
answer, the public has other interests to discuss than those of my 
personality. I wield a pen, I have an honorable position of free dis- 
cussion in a great paper; if I have been wrongly interpreted, it is 
for me to explain myself better when the occasion presents itself. 
I am reluctant to seize this opportunity of talking of myself as an 
isolated individual; but if you judge me converted to false notions, 
I must say to you and to others who are interested in me: read me 
as a whole, and do not judge me by detached fragments; a spirit 
which is independent of party exactions, sees necessarily the pros 
and cons, and the sincere writer tells both without busying himself 
about the blame or the approbation of partisan readers. But every 
being who is not mad maintains a certain consistency, and I do not 
think that I have departed from mine. Reason and sentiment are al- 
ways in accord in me to make me repulse whatever attempts to 
make me revert to childhood in politics, in religion, in philosophy, 
in art. My sentiment and my reason combat more than ever the 
idea of factitious distinctions, the inequality of conditions imposed 
as a right acquired by some, as a loss deserved by others. More than 
ever I feel the need of raising what is low, and of lifting again what 
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has fallen. Until my heart is worn out it will be open to pity, it 
will take the part of the weak, it will rehabilitate the slandered. 
If today it is the people that is under foot, I shall hold out my hand 
to the people—if it is the oppressor and executioner, I shall tell it 
that it is cowardly and odious. What do I care for this or that group 
of men, these names which have become standards, these person- 
alities which have become catchwords? I know only wise and fool- 
ish, innocent and guilty. I do not have to ask myself where are my 
friends or my enemies. They are where torment has thrown them. 
Those who have deserved my love, and who do not see through 
my eyes, are none the less dear to me. The thoughtless blame of 
those who leave me does not make me consider them as enemies. 
All friendship unjustly withdrawn remains intact in the heart that 
has not merited the outrage. That heart is above self-love, it knows 
how to wait for the awakening of justice and affection. 

“Such is the correct and easy role of a conscience that is not en- 
gaged in the party interests through any personal interest. ‘Those 
who can not say that of themselves will certainly have success in 
their environment, if they have the talent to avoid all that can 
displease them, and the more they have of this talent, the more 
they will find the means to satisfy their passions. But do not sum- 
mon them in history to witness the absolute truth. From the mo- 
ment that they make a business of their opinion, their opinion has 
no value. 

“I know sweet, generous and timorous souls, who in this terrible 
moment of our history, reproach themselves for having loved and 
served the cause of the weak. They see only one point in space, 
they believe that the people whom they have loved and served exist 
no longer, because in their place a horde of bandits followed by a 
little army of bewildered men has occupied momentarily the the- 
atre of the struggle. 

“These good souls have to make an effort to say to themselves 
that what good there was in the poor and what interest there was 
in the disinherited still exists, only it is no longer in evidence and 
the political disturbance has sidetracked it from the stage. When 
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such dramas take place, those who rusly in light-heartedly are the 
vain or the greedy members of the family, those who allow them- 
selves to be pulled in are the idiots. 

‘There is no doubt that there are greedy souls, idiots, and vain 
persons by the thousands in France; but there are as many and per- 
haps more in the other states. Let an opportunity present itself 
similar to too frequent opportunities which put our evil passions 
in play, and you will see whether other nations are any better than 
we are. Wait till the Germanic race gets to work, the race whose 
disciplinary aptitudes we admire, the race whose armies have just 
shown us brutal appetites in all their barbarous simplicity, and 
you will see what will be its license! ‘The people of Paris will seem 
sober and virtuous by comparison. 

“That ought not to be what is called a crumb of comfort, we 
shall have to pity the German nation for its victories as much as 
ourselves for our defeats, because this is the first act of its moral 
dissolution. ‘The drama of its degradation has begun, and as this 
is being worked out by its own hands it will move very quickly. 
All these great material organizations in which right, justice, and 
the respect for humanity are not recognized, are colossi of clay, as 
we have found to our cost. Well! the moral abasement of Germany 
is not the future safety of France, and if we are called upon to re- 
turn to her the evil that has been done us, her collapse will not 
give us back our life. It is not in blood that races are re-invigorated 
and rejuvenated. Vital exhalations can issue still from the corpse 
of France, that of Germany will be the focus of the pestilence of 
Europe. A nation that has lost its ideals does not survive itself. Its 
death fertilizes nothing and those who breathe its fetid emanations 
are struck by the ill that killed it. Poor Germany! the cup of the 
wrath of the Eternal is poured out on you quite as much as on us, 
and while you rejoice and become intoxicated, the philosophic 
spirit is weeping over you and prepares your epitaph. This pale 
and bleeding, wounded thing that is called France, holds still in its 
tense hands, a fold of the starry mantle of the future, and you 
drape yourself in a soiled flag, which will be your winding sheet. 
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Past grandeurs have no longer a place to take in the history of men. 
It is all over with kings who exploit the peoples; it is all over with 
exploited peoples who have consented to their own abasement. 

“That is why we are so sick and why my heart is broken. 

“But it is not in scorn of our misery that I regard the extent of it. 
I do not want to believe that this holy country, that this cherished 
race, all of whose chords I feel vibrate in me, both harmonious and 
discordant,—whose qualities and whose defects I love in spite of 
everything, all of whose good or bad responsibilities I consent to 
accept rather than to detach myself from them through disdain; 
no, I do not want to believe that my country and my race are struck 
to death. I feel it in my suffering, in my mourning, in my hours 
of pure dejection even, I love, therefore I live; let us love and live. 

“Frenchmen, let us love one another, my God! my God! let us 
love one another or we are lost. Let us destroy, let us deny, let us 
annihilate politics, since it divides us and arms us against one an- 
other; let us ask from no one what he was and what he wanted 
yesterday. Yesterday all the world was mistaken, let us know what 
we want today. If it is not liberty for all and fraternity towards all, 
do not let us attempt to solve the problem of humanity, we are not 
worthy of defining it, we are not capable of comprehending it. 
Equality is a thing that does not impose itself, it is a free plant 
that grows only on fertile lands, in salubrious air. It does not take 
root on barricades, we know that now! It is immediately trodden 
under the foot of the conqueror, whoever he may be. Let us desire 
to establish it in our customs, let us be eager to consecrate it in our 
ideas. Let us give it for a starting point, patriotic charity, lovel It 
is the part of a madman to think that one issues from a battle with 
respect for human rights. All civil war has brought forth and will 
bring forth great crime. .. . 

“Unfortunate International, is it true that you believe in the lie 
that strength is superior to right? If you are as numerous, as power- 
ful as one fancies, is it possible that you profess destruction and 
hatred as a duty? No, your power is a phantom of death. A great 


number of men of every nationality would not, could not, deliber- 
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ate and act in favor of an iniquitous principle. If you are the feroci- 
ous party of the European people, something like the Anabaptists of 
Munster, like them you will destroy yourself with your own hands. 
If, on the contrary, you are a great and legitimate fraternal associa- 
tion, your duty is to enlighten your adherents and to deny those 
who cheapen and compromise your principles. I hope still that you 
include in your bosom, humane and hard-working men in great 
numbers, and that they suffer and blush at seeing bandits take 
shelter under your name. In this case your silence is inept and 
cowardly. Have you not a single member capable of protesting 
against ignoble attacks, against idiotic principles, against furious 
madness? Your chosen chiefs, your governors, your inspirers, are 
they all brigands and idiots? No, it is impossible; there are no 
groups, there is no club, there are no crossroads where a voice of 
truth could not make itself heard. Speak then, justify yourself, 
proclaim your gospel. Dissolve yourself in order to make yourself 
over if the discord is in your own midst. Make an appeal to the fu- 
ture if you are not an ancient invasion of Barbarians. Tell those 
who still love the people what they ought to do for them, and if you 
have nothing to say, if you cannot speak a word of life, if the in- 
iquities of your mysteries are sealed by fear, renounce noble sym- 
pathies, live on the scorn of honest folk, and struggle between the 
jailer and the police. 

All France has heard the word of your destiny which might have 
been the word of hers. She has waited for it in vain. I too, simple, 
I waited. While blaming the means I did not want to prejudice 
the end. There has always been one in revolutions, and the revolu- 
tions that fail are not always those with the weakest basis. A patri- 
otic fanaticism seems to have been the first sentiment of this strug- 
gle. These lost children of the democratic army were going per- 
haps to subscribe to an inevitable peace that they judged shame- 
ful: Paris had sworn to bury herself under her ruins. 

“The democratic people were going to force the bourgeois to 
keep their word. They took possession of the cannon, they were 


going to turn them on the Prussians, it was mad, but it was grand. 
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. . . Not at all. The first act of the Commune is to consent to the 
peace, and in all the course of its management, it does not have an 
insult, not a threat for the enemy, it conceives and commits the 
remarkable cowardice of overturning under the eyes of the enemy 
the column that recalls his defeats and our victories. It is angry 
against the powers emanating from universal suffrage, and yet it 
invokes this suffrage in Paris to constitute itself. It is true that this 
was not favorable to it; it dispenses with the appearance of legality 
that it intended to give itself and functions by brute force, without 
invoking any other right than that of hate and scorn for all that is 
not itself. It proclaims positive social science of which it calls itself 
the sole depository, but about which it does not let a word escape 
in its deliberations and in its decrees. It declares that it is going to 
free man from his shackles and his prejudices, and at that very 
instant, it exercises a power without control and threatens with 
death whoever is not convinced of its infallibility. At the same time 
it pretends to take up the tradition of the Jacobins, it usurps the 
papal social authority and assumes the dictatorship. What sort of 
a republic is that? I see nothing vital in it, nothing rational, nothing 
constituted, nothing constitutable. It is an orgy of false reformers 
who have not one idea, not one principle, not the least serious or- 
ganization, not the least solidarity with the nation, not the least 
outlook towards the future. Ignorance, cynicism and brutality, that 
is all that emanates from this false social revolution. Liberation of 
the lowest instincts, impotence of bold ambitions, scandal of shame- 
less usurpations. That is the spectacle which we have just seen. 
Moreover, this Commune has inspired the most deadly disgust in 
the most ardent political men, men most devoted to the democracy. 
After useless essays, they have understood that there was no recon- 
ciliation possible where there were no principles; they withdrew 
from it with consternation, with sorrow, and, the next day, the 
Commune declared them traitors, and decreed their arrest. They 
would have been shot if they had remained in its hands. 


“And you, friend, you want me to see these things with a stoic 
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indifference? You want me to say: man,is made thus, crime is his 
expression, infamy is his nature? 

“No, a hundred times no. Humanity is outraged in me and with 
me. We must not dissimulate nor try to forget this indignation 
which is one of the most passionate forms of love. We must make 
great efforts in behalf of brotherhood to repair the ravages of hate. 
We must put an end to the scourge, wipe out infamy with scorn, 
and inaugurate by faith the resurrection of the country.” 
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LISA HEISE TO RAINER MARIA RILKE 


July, 1919 
I should remain silent and satisfied with the music of your lyrics 
which vibrate with the sweetness of Chopin’s nocturnes and the re- 
strained power of Beethoven’s slow movements. I should remain 
silent— yet I would feel like one robbed, and grieve as over a great 
loss if I were not to yield to the impulse of thanking you. Please do 
not be angry with me. 
I am strangely close to you already for days and weeks. Your 
lyrics move me like something found anew. Even though the in- 
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soluble questions and uncertain answers of the heart cannot be 
completely silenced, the profound solitude in which I live here 
with my small child becomes less harsh and oppressive through the 
pure sustenance of your art. 

Allow me to thank you for the “experiences” expressed in your 
poems, which offer as much solace as the heart is willing and worthy 
to accept. 


RILKE TO HEISE 


Soglio, Graubiinden, Switzerland, August 2, 1919 

I think, dear lady, that I can answer the lines you wrote to me no 
better, and also no more accurately than by assuring you how very 
well I understand the impulse out of which they arose. The work 
of art can change nothing and improve nothing. Such as it is, it con- 
fronts human beings not otherwise than does Nature, fulfilled in 
itself, preoccupied with itself (like a fountain)—therefore, if one 
wants to express it so: indifferent. But, after all, we do know that 
this second Nature, restraining and restrained by the will determin- 
ing it, is, nevertheless, made of human stuff, of the extremes of suf- 
fering and joy—, and herein lies the key to that treasure-chamber 
of inexhaustible consolation which appears gathered together in 
the work of the artist, and to which the solitary person in particu- 
lar may claim a special inexpressible right. There are, I know, 
moments in life, years perhaps, in which being alone among one’s 
fellowmen reaches a degree one would not have considered possi- 
ble had one been told of it in times of spontaneous, easy sociability. 
Nature is not capable of reaching out to one; one must have the 
strength to re-interpret and to woo her, to translate her, as it were, 
into human terms in order to draw to oneself the smallest part of 
her. But it is precisely this which, as a fundamentally lonely person, 
one cannot achieve: one wants then to be presented with things un- 
conditionally; like a person who, in a certain low state of vitality, 
scarcely wishes to open his mouth for the proffered morsel, one can 


make no advances,—that which wants and ought to come to a per- 
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son must come over him as if it longed for him, as if it were bent 
solely upon making itself master of his existence in order to trans- 
form every atom of its weakness into dedication. Even then, strictly 
speaking, nothing is changed; it would be presumptuous to expect 
that a work of art could help; but that the tension of human life 
which a work of art bears within itself, without outwardly expend- 
ing it, that its inner intensity, without becoming extensive, could, 
through its mere presence, evoke the illusion that it is Striving, 
Demand, Wooing—, wooing, rapturous love, incitement, summons: 
that is the good conscience of the work of art (not its vocation)— 
and this deception between it and the forsaken person is paralleled 
by all those priestly deceptions with which, since the beginning of 
time, the Divine has been served. 

I am presumptuously explicit, but your letter really spoke to 
me, to me, not just to someone arbitrarily provided by the letter- 
writer with my name, and so I wanted to be no less meticulous on 
my part and to set before you no mere phrase, but rather the real, 
actual experience of having thus been moved. 

That at the end you speak of your child gives your letter a con- 
fidential turn to which I can reply only with the most complete 
readiness to receive confidence. If it ever helps you, tell me about 
this child and about yourself, even though it be many pages. I be- 
long to those people, to the old-fashioned ones, who still consider 
the letter a means of association, one of the most beautiful and re- 
warding ones. —Of course, I must say that this attitude occasionally 
increases my correspondence beyond the practicable, that further- 
more—often for months—work, more often (as during the entire 
War) an insuperable “Sécheresse d’Ame”’ silences me and leaves me 
silent; but, to offset that, I evaluate human relationships not by the 
standards of frugal and continually calculating human existence, 
but rather by those of Nature. 

Let this be, from now on, if you wish it so, bond and agreement 
between us,—I shall stay away a long time, but, if you are willing, 
I shall always be there again, knowing, sharing with you as I have 


first been permitted to do today. 
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HEISE TO RILKE ‘ 


August 23, 1919 

My rooms stood quietly and festively arranged during a summer, 
a winter, and again a summer. And the great expectation in which 
I live communicated itself to everything and gave it all a rigidity 
perceptibly surrounding it. And when I closed the door in the eve- 
ning with gentle disappointment, expectation still sounded through 
the rooms like the dying away of a septime. 

Yet now you have come, and all tension has become fulfillment, 
and all rigidity has melted into a warm and happy feeling. Upon 
me, a stranger, you lavish a generosity that makes me helpless:— 
holding your letter in my hands, I cannot believe that something 
so priceless should actually be mine. And now I will no longer 
complain about being desolate, for now I am no longer. 

The few superficial connections that still existed with people of 
former years, have long been broken off. And associations that I 
had wished to preserve at the cost of my life, have vanished under 
my hands. So I live in this little town as utterly solitary as ordinar- 
ily might be one’s lot only at an advanced age. The days are filled 
with work in the house and garden, with the care of Michael, with 
some professional activities, with books. And I could enjoy that 
solitude, which after all has its advantages, as a privilege, if the 
evenings were not opening onto an intolerable abyss. That still- 
ness, through which a human step sometimes penetrates as through 
solid matter, absorbs me and confronts me with something extraor- 
dinary to which I am not equal; evenings that are weighed down 
with memories and devoid of a future, which make the yearning 
for help and rest become intolerable. During which all one’s past 
assumes a spectral life, and the old, large house surrounds one sud- 
denly like a much too wide, strange garment from which one would 
like to free oneself—screaming, while entangling oneself only the 
more. 

I am like a tree whose subsoil has been dug from under it and 
whose only connection with the earth is a single deep root: my 
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child. Why must the woman always squander herself so completely? 
Why is she again and again, in one and the same way, enraptured, 
transported, ready to give and to believe, even though she should 
know that what she herself receives is given her in infinitely scanty 
and carefully weighed portions, and that over and over the time 
will come when she must painfully try to find herself again, because 
of having lost herself in something great that was in her and has 
grown beyond her? Is not all talk of the redemption of the world in 
vain, so long as in the relationship between man and woman justice 
is not complete? Ought not man too retain in his innermost being 
a vision of the kind of love that would not be subject to so many 
errors? Why is he so badly prepared for love? Is it a lack of readi- 
ness, the fact that he hesitates to take on a great spiritual task? And 
we? Should not the experience of suffering have taught us to be 
moderate? 

Inconceivable that what the heart once imagined it possessed— 
possessed as inalienable property, should suddenly be removed into 
a distance for which one has lost all measurement; that one should 
retain it only as a sketch in one’s feelings that clamors to be com- 
pleted. How many difficult things exist for the one who is left be- 
hind about which the other knows nothing. . . . 


RILKE TO HEISE 


Soglio/Bergell, Graubiinden, August, 30, 1919 

Now may this be assured at the outset: never, as long as you 
gladden me with this kind of communication, will a letter of yours 
directly impose upon me the task of an answer: let this be said for 
your reassurance—. The experiences you express, your states of 
mind which you permit me to discern from afar do, in fact, lie out- 
side of that sphere which “answering” touches. This questioning is 
the questioning nature of our innermost life—, who replies to it? 
Happiness, disaster, an unforseeable moment of the heart suddenly 
assails us, perhaps, with an answer—or it develops slowly and im- 


perceptibly within ourselves, or a person throws it open before us, 
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this reply; it fills his glance to overflowing, it stands on the new 
page of his heart which he himself does not know, which we read 
to him—. But once read, does it not end as a question? What, what 
human experience and what expression of anything human does 
not, in the end, ascend the little incline of the question and stand 
open, toward whom? Toward the sky. 

The destiny of woman: she seeks to be fulfilled, resolved, an- 
swered, once and for all; for her to remain questioning is contrary 
to her nature—. But, do not forget, the man confronts her exactly 
as we, every single one of us, confront Nature: powerless, that is, 
to comprehend so much that is inexhaustible, taking possession, 
breathing and again relinquishing, turning away from her, losing 
ourselves in cities, abandoning her through books for the inter- 
spaces of existence, denying and repudiating her in every one of 
our sleeping and waking habits—until a wave of depression, the 
headlong plunge into disillusionment and weariness, an incisive 
pain snatches us back to her heart, casts us upon her, as on to that 
which endures, we, who were already perishing. But Nature, com- 
plete as she is, self-absorbed and self-sufficient, does not notice it 
when we forsake her; independent of the importunity or estrange- 
ment of our hearts, she has us always with her, she does not know 
the distress of being alone, or she is alone as an integral being is 
alone, because she is everything and so lives not on the borders 
of this state, but rather in its warm, complete center and inward- 
ness. Ought not the woman, solitary as she is, to have this same 
refuge of dwelling within herself, within the concentric circles of 
her being which returns unhurt into itself—? In so far as she is 
Nature, she perhaps succeeds in this occasionally, but then again 
vengeance is taken upon her by the contradictory character of her 
make-up, whereby she is required to be Nature and human being— 
at once inexhaustible and exhausted. And exhausted not from hav- 
ing given everything, but rather because she may not keep on giv- 
ing more and more and going further, because all she has to give 
out of the fullness of her heart becomes a burden, inasmuch as the 
exuberant, happy demand is lacking to which she ought to waken 
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in the morning and which, even in the warmth of sleep, she can 
still inexpressibly satisfy. Yes, then she is in the plight of a part of 
Nature out of whose soil flowers cannot come up and be nourished, 
from which young hares would leap away and birds would cast 
themselves forth without falling back into the nests open to re- 
ceive them. If, however, she then wants to persist in emulating Na- 
ture and considers it her right to provide, to fulfill and to be fruit- 
ful beyond measure, does she not again feel troubled in her human 
consciousness? Is the protection she offers so trustworthy? Is the 
giving so boundless? And is there not behind it a subterfuge in re- 
ceiving such as Nature does not know? And is she not on the whole 
imperiled and insecure herself? How may she promise when, after 
all, as a human being, a barrenness of heart may at any moment 
impend, a consuming misery, a sickness that spoils the sweetness of 
her breath and dims the light in her eye?—I too have always imag- 
ined that this double existence of the woman should be made bear- 
able through a more purely rendered love on the part of the man 
who, after all, brings to the reality and love of his beloved at best 
an incomplete attempt at love. As a wooer, he exaggerates the pow- 
ers of Nature in the girl who, with astonishment, is beginning to un- 
derstand herself, only to be the first, soon after winning her, to re- 
pudiate her and to complain of the human frailty and helplessness 
of the very being who has completely surpassed him. Here the pro- 
found lack of effort in his love betrays itself in that it had just 
enough breath for a holiday and spirit for the immeasurable gift 
of one night. No, it was no longer strong enough even to absorb this 
gift and utterly to transform it, to create for it a secrecy which re- 
stores that indispensible innocence between the lovers without 
which they may not remain together. If, compared with the woman, 
the beloved man thus seems to be in the wrong, a braggart of love 
who does not get beyond the elementary stages in the art of love, 
who eternally supposes that with the first lessons he can shape the 
whole poem for which the loving woman provides him with image 
and rhythm—, is he not, on the other hand, deeply moving in his 
fate, this man who passes, who has passed by—, this blind man, this 
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blusterer, who wishes to travel around the world and has not been 
able to complete the journey even around one heart? 

This for one of your evenings. Strange: those of “unbearable 
depth” are perhaps the very ones for which such as we are longing, 
although we do not underestimate their danger. Particularly those 
which wrest the most from the heart ought to be the most inwardly 
challenging, because from them there remains in the end no escape 
save in utterance. For how long now have outward and inner vicis- 
situdes barred such evenings for me. What a privilege your quiet, 
beautiful old house seems to me. And how it comforts me, for a 
moment, in my homelessness, that, as you say, a single letter from 
me was able to fulfill the anticipation of your festively open rooms! 


HEISE TO RILKE 


28/9/19 

The thought of intruding into your life would become daily 
more depressing, were it not that part of myself—which I must 
obey—goes to you as a matter of course, as if only a very fragile 
whim of fate had denied you to me before. I shall always be re- 
ceiving, never giving. Yet I am utterly open to the clarity, the 
breadth and gentleness of your thoughts and to the strength and 
peace of your consolations. In them everything attains a measure 
of reconciliation which barely makes one feel a misfortune any 
longer as such. 

After great upheavals nature always finds itself unchanged, es- 
sentially it remains “unscathed.” Man, however, returns to himself 
like a wanderer into the city of his childhood. He feels the pro- 
found insecurity of life like the intrusion of something foreign into 
the once familiar. I know that some day I shall have found myself 
again—even though solitude will always be a deprivation to me— 
and even though this sudden and utterly impossible sorrow is so 
overwhelming to me that I cannot yet say whether it will end or I. 

I admire women who can find their complete fulfillment in a 
child, and who can almost forget the man once they are mothers. 
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I, however, must rest in something stronger in order to give sup- 
port and protection to something frailer. 

Must we be alone and suffering in order to mature? Is there no 
love that endures through the years? Is man always inconstant and 
undependable? Yet even though the woman may not be able to 
bind him to anything—when he sees only the apparently insoluble 
maze of the relationship—why does he fail to see the beginning of 
great and fertile growth that manifests itself in a young child? How 
limited is this eternal changeling by the prison of his own self, by 
the inability of reaching beyond himself. Yet perhaps man and 
woman are not made to understand each other. Is it not possible 
that even years of physical and spiritual misery serve only to give 
life to a third being? One that comes unknown to us and will leave 
us again when it is able to know and has become known to us? Yet 
to what icy hopelessness such thoughts lead. 

Yet I am young—still young. And I have an invincible love of 
life. Only I cannot restrain myself and exhaust and surrender my- 
self easily. There have been times when I could no longer see any 
law underlying the contradictions of my nature. When I tried pas- 
sionately to discard all that is feminine, that startles and tortures 
man. When again I lived entirely the rootlike form of existence and 
lacked both enough strength and imagination to “‘act” the grown- 
up woman. And again, there were utterly desolate times when all 
the clocks stopped in the house, when my flowers no longer would 
bloom and my animals deserted me. When I had to gather all the 
courage I possess to enter the great blue room in which the new- 
born child slept; when I was as if I had been cast to the winds. It 
was at such a time that Das Buch der Bilder came to me and pro- 
vided me with a haven as nothing else could. I was restored to my- 
self, by your hand, piece by piece. In small brittle pieces that would 
not quite fit together. And I often lost heart and patience and 
pushed them all hastily aside. 

You bear witness for us and speak aloud of the things that trouble 
us, as though at bottom they were good and right. You make our 
questions gentler, and I will have to keep asking questions about. 
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many things in order to be slightly reassured about the things for 
which there is no answer. : 

I use the evenings in the old house to write to you. How else 
could I bear them? I had to sell the house, and my students, upon 
whom I depend for my livelihood, have all left me. I am frightened 
by the impending homelessness and do not know how life can 
go on. 


RILKE TO HEISE 


Locarno/Ticino, Switzerland, January 19, 1920 


The “questions” of your great letter—, well, my dear lady, 
where is one to begin with them? It is always the “whole” which 
is concerned there, but this whole, even if we sometimes compre- 
hend it inwardly in an élan of happiness or of purer will, is, in reality 
interrupted by all the errors, mistakes, inadequacies, by the ill-will 
between man and man, by the perplexity and worry-—, in fact, by 
almost all our daily concerns. 

It is a frightening assumption that the moment of love which 
we feel to be one so fully and deeply our own and belonging ex- 
clusively to us, could be so entirely determined, beyond the indi- 
vidual, by the future (the future child), and on the other hand by 
the past,—but even then: there would still remain to it its inde- 
scribable depth as a flight into what is our own. It seems quite 
natural for me to believe that. ‘That would agree with the experi- 
ence of how very independent of permanence and duration the 
wholly incommensurate existence of each of our deepest ecstacies 
makes itself. They form verticals standing on the pathways of life, 
as death also stands perpendicularly on them; they have more in 
common with it than with all aims and manifestations of our vital- 
ity. Only from the point of view of death (if one does not consider 
it a state of extinction, but rather thinks of it as the intensity alto- 
gether surpassing us—), only from death, I think, is it possible to do 
justice to love. But even there, the ordinary conception of these 
factors is everywhere confusingly in the way. Our traditions have 
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ceased to guide, they have become arid branches which are no 
longer fed from the strength of the roots. And if one adds to that 
the preoccupation, the distractedness and impatience of the man, 
and that the woman is deeply giving only in the rare relationships 
of happiness, and that beside such divided and shaken beings the 
child already stands as a next stage, overtaking them, and yet just 
as perplexed—, yes, then one humbly admits that we have a very 
hard time of it. 

Let everything continue between us in a friendly way from one 
time to the next. 


HEISE TO RILKE 


| 1/30/23 

To be allowed to write to you is a joy that outweighs the gravity 
of the present over a long period of time. And if I come to you once 
again—dilapidated and depleted like my garden and hence really 
quite unworthy of you—I come asking that the urgent need to do 
so be the excuse. 

A shadow lies over the world. For how long already and for how 
much longer? The years of expecting something stealthily dread- 
ful, the premonition of a sudden and violent plunge, subjects our 
nerves to a high tension under which one is in danger of burning up. 
Slowly the destructiveness of the unleashed time closes in on us. 
Already during the day half of my thoughts are no longer my own, 
and the nights are filled with feverish visions. Thinking encoun- 
ters nothing but what is inconceivable. 

One would like to scream, to be nothing but scream. As if all 
other human capacities were gone. For almost a decade one bears 
all this—day after day. Should one not have died a thousand times 
if one were truly capable of suffering? If this calamity could not 
change anything in our life or the life of others, how could it claim 
truly to exist? Do we bear with it only because we ourselves share 
in the responsibility for it? And is there at the bottom of our soul, 
as a consolation, the consciousness that we have obeyed something 
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largely inevitable? Yet it should not be a getting rid of the demands 
that harass and throng in on us in the face of human misery. Out 
of a sense of my own impotence and helplessness, I am often over- 
come with a great spiritual confusion in which death appears “‘as 
the mildest form of life.” I thirst for gentle things. The desire to be 
outside of reality is often irresistible. 

So far we are still living on an island. Our greatest wealth is the 
modesty of our needs which, to be sure, has assumed fantastic pro- 
portions. However, we are all the more invincible through it, with- 
out yielding our convictions and our freedom. And is that passivity 
not all one can do for the ideal? To remain steadfast in opposition 
and to prefer to go to one’s own doom rather than to sell one’s 
strength where it serves to support something, the end of which 
should be hastened. . . . 

In an emigration from Germany I see only an increase of all the 
difficulties, not a solution. The child consoles me in its uncon- 
scious wisdom: “Mother, all that you see in reality, you merely 
dream—but what you do not see that is there.” And then I think, af- 
ter all, why shouldn’t one learn to master the future after having 
discovered the redeeming features of the past? 

I am with you a great deal and I have only the wish that all is 
well with you. 


RILKE TO HEISE 


Chateau de Muzot sur Sierre/Valais, 

Switzerland, February 2, 1923 
The same fears and inexpressible upheavals that make you suf- 
fer so, render me more and more silent. How often have I intended 
to answer your next-to-the-last troubled letter, dear friend, and 
have postponed it for a better and happier hour: so that you could 
know fully how (with its large four-leaf clover) it was taken to my 
heart. But my summer, and particularly my autumn were troubled 
by many uncertainties, and if I am now trying, solitary in my old 
tower, to make this winter resemble its good predecessor as much 
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as possible, that too has its difficulties; partly because my health is 
less stable, partly because of those same intrusive disturbances 
which, with general conditions going from bad to worse, intrude on 
everything one may begin (exactly as it was in the War!). As far 
as that is concerned, I can apply literally to myself many sentences 
that you write; the “already during the day, half my thoughts are 
no longer my own; and the nights are filled with feverish visions.” 
That and others. . . . For it is no different with me. What is hap- 
pening? And what are we in this happening?—Now, as in the War, 
it is obtrusive and withal hardly concerns us, an alien misfortune 
in which one becomes involved—. Isn’t it often as if in one breath 
one could rise above it? Often too, as in walking through summer 
fields one brushes against some small blossom that answers with a 
liberated scent, one comes upon some modest measure of consola- 
tion which at once communicates itself as if it emanated from a re- 
serve of abundance. ... Your letter itself is full of such surprises, 
full of those pure fragrances of the heart with which only one who 
has experienced the utmost deprivation becomes acquainted. 

For me, as I see everything and must experience it according to 
my nature and ability, no doubt exists that it is Germany which, 
because she does not know herself, is holding back the world. The 
manifold composition and broad training of my blood afford me a 
special perspective for seeing this. Germany, in the year 1918, at 
the moment of collapse, could have shamed and shaken the whole 
world through an act of deep sincerity and conversion. Through 
a visible, determined renunciation of her falsely developed pros- 
perity—, in a word: through that humility which would have been 
so completely in character with her spirit, and an element of her 
dignity and which would have forestalled everything one could have 
dictated to her in the way of alien humiliation. At that time—so I 
hoped for a moment—the lost trait of that humility which strikes 
one as so constructive in the drawings of Diirer should again have 
been entered, added to the German face, grown so one-sided and 
obstinate! Perhaps there were a few people there who felt that, 
whose wishes, whose hopes were directed toward such a correction, 
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—now the fact that it did not happen is beginning to show and al- 
ready to take vengeance. —Something has been left out which would 
have established a due measure for everything; Germany has failed 
to give her purest best, that moderation based once more on the 
oldest tradition—, she has not fundamentally renewed herself and 
searched her heart, she has not created for herself that dignity which 
has as its root the most profound humility; she was intent only on 
salvation in a superficial, hasty, distrustful and greedy sense; she 
wanted to act and to come out clear and on top instead, according 
to her inmost nature, of bearing and enduring and being ready for 
her miracle. She wanted to persist instead of changing. And so one 
feels now—something has been left out. A date is lacking from 
which to take one’s bearings. A rung is missing in the ladder, hence 
the indescribable anxiety, the fear, the “premonition of a sudden 
and violent calamity” ... What is one to do? Let us remain each on 
his stzll quiet, stil] trustworthy little island of life, doing our own 
work on it, suffering and feeling what truly concerns us... . 


HEISE TO RILKE 


10/4/23 

Am I equal to such overwhelming giving and to such overwhelm- 
ing joy? Where shall all this lead? Whose will do I obey and whose 
hands are weaving at my life? The bond between us—that survived 
great spans of time and space—by suddenly making us present to 
each other, has come alive in a wonderful way and gives me a feel- 
ing as if birds in flight near me were casting shadows. 

Does one read the songs of Orpheus or does one hear them sung? 
One “called upon to glorify,” sings, and his song is “‘like a breeze 
around God.” A singer, one of the “enduring messengers” grants 
us his super-abundance. Animals are being redeemed and stones; 
rivers begin to see and rocks to hear; and fruits yield all they have. 
Seas thunder in praise, flowers sing and fishes. The wind becomes 
attuned to his harp, the ages follow his rhythm. The earth lets 
springtimes blossom forth like little children, and the roots of the 
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trees draw sustenance out of the harmony of his song. ‘The all-pow- 
erful is in every object. And the heart, the smallest of the objects, 
feels the awakening of worlds. 

These days I am not very fit for work. In the garden everything 
has such large forms. Here in the room and at the piano, however, 
there is proportion and the beneficent necessity of subordination. I 
practice Mozart, the sonata with variations. There is a tenderness 
and an introspectiveness in finding oneself, in withdrawing into 
oneself and listening in—call and answer, sound and echo. Just as 
the sea never grows tired of repeating the ever same melody with 
bated breath, so music heightens with heightened urgency its own 
transports. 

I dreamed of you in the night, and in the morning your lyrics 
came. 


HEISE TO RILKE 


12/24/24 
If I could reach you now, I would no longer hesitate to come to 
you, although my everyday life bars all roads to you as with an im- 
penetrable thicket. I no longer find my way to your books, and to 
think of you, in the midst of such restlessness, noise and unpleasant- 
ness, is almost a sin. Everything loses its meaning, everything grows 
remote. Or am I moving away from everything? Reality is naked 
and difficult and so unequivocal that it is hard to endure. I always 
thought that the years of expanding activities would have to lead 
to a victorious goal, to gentle and good things. That life, once more, 
must become gentle, like dream and song. Now I am again at the 
beginning of something new and I feel only the terrible loss, the 
unending investment. If I leave everything behind—and it is like 
dying without death—there is nowhere I can go but to you. I would 
like to grasp and to hold on to something that must be completely 
strong. 
The end here is irrevocable. . . . Canada seems to us the only 
solution, suggesting itself because of the contacts of an English 
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friend. ... But although the experience offered by foreign coun- 
tries attracts me, I feel only all too definitely that my limited physi- 
cal strength would not suffice to cultivate a piece of wilderness, to 
overcome the adversities of a new climate, the resistance of a new 
soil. I am tired and harassed after the confusions of the past year 
and I long for nothing more than a little quiet and security... . 

I am struggling to write this letter. I suppose it must all seem 
rather obscure to you. Never did the means of communication seem 
so inadequate. If I only knew how you are. About your health, your 
work. Whether Chateau de Muzot has now become “home” to 
you—firmly established. Your long silence worries me. May I actu- 
ally come again and again—making demands in childish egotism? 
Do continue to think of me just a little kindly—all will then be 
easier. 


RILKE TO HEISE 


Chateau de Muzot sur Sierre/Valais, 
Switzerland, January 27 (Sunday), 1924 
So each of us has witnessed the other’s silence with anxiety! My 
first gesture was to turn your letter over—, and when I recognized 
the old address, I almost thought that my concern had been partly 
superfluous. But it wasn’t after all! Yes, your letter shows me how 
difficult everything has become for you. I cannot reconcile myself 
immediately to the fact that things are as you write, but it is not 
understanding that has left me; I understand your perplexity, your 
weariness, that deep and utter disappointment of your heart at not 
being surrounded now, after so much real effort, by something at- 
tained. More than I can say, I believed with you that this must have 
its reward, this honest wrestling with the earth . . . in fact, when I 
come right down to it, I see that my belief has not yet been aban- 
doned. Isn’t a moment of deliberation possible—? You write of con- 
flicting plans. Haven’t too many been made, isn’t there one which 
still remains to be taken into consideration, a more immediate one 
before the great departure? The state of mind out of which you 
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speak to me is not one in which one should make great decisions. 
Do everything, I would advise, in order not to make any decision 
yet. Even though all is to begin again from the beginning as if 
nothing had been achieved, you ought without fail to interpose a 
vacation, a deep breath, a carefree time, be it ever so short, between 
the trials. And such a new beginning on new soil: must it really be 
in the New World, was there no spot of ground to be found so that 
you could continue in Germany?! But how idle, to be sure, to ask 
that from here when you assure me that it is so. Only, since you 
kept using the word “precipitate,” how should your friend not re- 
mind you that at such a turning point, excessive haste leads to 
harm. Ah, and how should he not understand you in his heart when 
you think that you deserve “quiet and security” now. ... It appears 
that there are countries where these influences can no longer be 
preserved in the general tumult. Again and again each one of us 
is confronted with the fact that that does not come about which, 
in a less disordered world, would otherwise have taken place, in or- 
der to bring equilibrium into some internal condition;—there is 
no longer the kind of providence which formerly would have an- 
swered us when we had come to the end of an achievement, the 
“play” is lacking, the wonderful, innocent play of circumstances 
which supplied possibilities, changes, destinations whenever we 
had unconsciously gone out to meet them. ... The peaceful answer- 
ing of destiny that came as soon asa real question—almost unknown 
to ourselves—had arisen in us. I see a few people at present who 
are in distress because their natural reward has not been forthcom- 
ing. Only those who are restless because of greed or desperation are 
unamazed not to be interrupted in their onward rush; they know 
no inner arrival. I am, at this moment, wholly with you, I am try- 
ing to understand what you are going through; it is not difficult 
for me to be in your heart. But I am without advice! I see that 
wrong is being done you, but, since the War, wrong has become 
curiously penetrating and one has no refuge from it save in one’s 
last inner resistance. And there you too, in the work of these years, 
have become stronger, more unassailable, more secure. That you 
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cannot prove this to yourself at once should not confuse you. Weari- 
ness, disappointment, continual disquiet deprive you of your self- 
possession, and so it also seems to you as if you were getting away 
from all that is familiar. 

I was continually prevented, you see, from sending you the Ele- 
gies. .. . I divined your distraction and that it was not the time to 
put before you a long and often difficult bit of reading. In addition, 
I myself was hindered in everything by a continually recurring in- 
disposition that only recently became so burdensome that (as in the 
summer too) I put myself under the observation of a doctor, from 
which I have only just been released a week ago. For twenty-three 
years, in how many countries and situations, I have always over- 
come all disorders in my body alone, and my bond with it is on 
the whole so perfect that it now looks as if the doctor must be driven 
like a wedge into the accustomed structure of our unity. A benefi- 
cent intruder! Nevertheless, I was lucky in finding the help of 
someone whom I could soon talk to as to a friend; we agreed to ex- 
clude, as far as possible, all medicaments and, since she had shown 
goodwill toward me through decades, to assist Nature only gently 
in those vaccillations through which she apparently tries to push 
on to a new equilibrium. I have never drawn exact boundaries be- 
tween body and mind and soul: one has served and influenced the 
other, and each has been wonderful and precious to me. .. . So that 
nothing would be newer and more foreign to me than to set a men- 
tal principle above and against a slackening and ailing body. The 
disinclination and inability to assume such an attitude results in 
my being more affected than others by bodily disorders: for every- 
thing in which I have succeeded, in fact my every insight has re- 
sulted from the collective well-being of all my elements, from their 
unison. 

Enough: I do not like to speak of all this and could, as a sick 
man, hardly bear to have anyone near me, an entirely animal desire 
to creep away and hide determines all my movements. Here today, 


nevertheless, (by way of exception) I let myself go on at such length 
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because any shorter, merely suggestive account would have de- 
stroyed the feeling of my nearness which I wanted so much to com- 
municate to you in these pages. 

Do write down for me whatever may come to you of thoughts, 
wishes and fears in the course of these tormenting days; not that I 
may promise always to answer. (You can imagine what omissions 
in work and correspondence have accumulated about me while I 
was absent or inactive.) But I would be informed about you, and 
the better I am so, the more to the point and sympathetic my words 
could be when they again reach you at various intervals. 


HEISE TO RILKE 


‘ 2/1/24 

Can the power of your wish work such miracles? How else can I 
interpret this moment which is already like fulfillment—“dispen- 
sation of fate, which once more answers me.” In that once more the 
“wonderfully innocent play of circumstances” makes itself felt. 

Am I so weak that everything that concerns me in the least ap- 
pears to me fraught with fate? If it were only possible to create a 
reality that would be stable and secure. I am happy that already to- 
day I can write to you of so much that gives rise to hopes. How the 
invisible part of our communications has always frighteningly 
brought home to me your illness—and I did not have the courage to 
ask for confirmation. Yet now you are well again, and that is one 
more reason—a really valid one—to be happy. 

... There is a possibility of acquiring the adjacent property 
whose owner is emigrating. I hope that soon I'll be able to reassure 
you about the result of our efforts. 


I look forward immensely to seeing the Elegies, which I had 
hoped to receive for the approaching birthday. Yet out of a feeling 
of futility and moroseness I recanted the wish. Now I shall read 
them in the summer, when everything has become more permanent 
and secure. 
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RILKE TO HEISE 


# 


Chateau de Muzot sur Sierre/Valais, 
Switzerland, February rr, 1924 
Yes, for me too, it was miracle enough, after your next to last let- 
ter, to see this new one come which catches, as with many happy 
little mirrors, the lights that have gone on in the meantime! They 
seemed to me quite serene in the new firmament, so that I hardly 
think of being concerned about their course and higher rise into 
clarity; but I do think every day of you, that you may remain well 
under their influence, and may be able to follow accurately the 
beckonings of the new haven. —And otherwise, do not think you 
are too yielding when you feel sufficiently changeable to take on the 
shape of a destiny and to pour yourself into the unexpectedly 
opened form of a finished future. Do you not feel more and more, 
behind the extreme possibilities of this yielding, the constant of 
tender submission, at once shy and bold? And what does living 
mean but just this daring to fill out a form which then, one day, 
is broken from one’s new shoulders, so that, free in the new trans- 
formation, one may become familiar with every enchanted being 
in the same realm? 
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Who now cries, anywhere in the world, 
without cause cries in the world, 


cries about me. 


Who now laughs anywhere in the world, 
without cause laughs in the world, 


laughs at me. 


Who now goes anywhere in the world, 
without cause goes in the world, 


goes toward me. 


Who now dies anywhere in the world, 
without cause dies in the world, 


looks at me. 


Translated by Peter Selz 
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ALCERED SS LIRGEL IZ: 
FOUR HAPPENINGS 


I 
WHY 1 GOT OUT OF BUSINESS 


In September, 18go0, I returned from nine years’ stay in Europe. 
My eldest sister had died in childbirth in Los Angeles and my 
parents felt it was time for me to come home. 

I had hoped to remain in Europe. The life there was congenial. 
My father had assured me a small annual income and I felt I could 
live on that with comfort. 

My demands were modest—traveling third class on slow trains, 
eating in inexpensive restaurants, standing at the Royal Opera 
House downstairs for thirty-seven and a half cents,—as a student, 
getting rebates on books, on Roman baths,—a rebate even on 
tickets to the race track, and a rebate on tickets for the best theatres 
and music, in addition to having all the advantages of the Univer- 
sity and the Polytechnic, havens of perfect freedom—having no 
social aspirations, being passionately devoted to photography and 
crazy about billiards, as well as about race horses,—what more could 
life offer anywhere? 

Intuitively I felt that it would be very different in my own 
country, even though I had always loved it as an idea. “The Boys 
of Seventy-Six” had been my Bible as I was growing up, with 
Nathanael Greene as my hero, I, feeling that wonderful as George 
Washington was, Greene satisfied something in my nature that 
Washington didn’t. Greene seemed always to be beaten in the bat- 
tles with the English, but to me it was ever a victory and not a 
defeat, for in his battles it was so and so many hundred Englishmen 
killed, so and so many prisoners taken, while Greene retreated 
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with but a handful of Americans killed and but a handful of Ameri- 
cans falling into English hands. This is at least the way it seemed 
to me as I’d read the story of Greene over and over again. There 
seemed to be a sense of humor in Greene’s strategy. And as far as 
Washington was concerned, I had always been told that he was the 
quintessence of perfection, never even having told a lie. This im- 
plied that everybody else did tell a lie at some time or other. This, 
to me, made Washington not quite human, and I knew that if I 
had lived in the days of the American Revolution, I’d have pre- 
ferred to fight under Greene than to fight under Washington. Of 
course later in life I realized that a fairytale had been passed on 
to me and I was gullible,—or should I call it innocent enough— 
to take it literally. But Greene was a human being like myself. 
Washington was made to appear a God and I knew that I didn’t be- 
long amongst Gods. But at the same time I had believed in the 
fairytale of America. 

In my various rooms in Berlin—rooms which I gave up during 
the summer months while I was foot-trotting Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, the Bavarian highlands, upper Italy—I always had a paint- 
ing of my mother which a friend of mine, a German artist, who 
had lived with my family in New York for some years, had painted 
for me for my twenty-first birthday, hanging over an upright piano. 
I was never without a piano during those years. 

On the open piano there always were scores of “Carmen,” of 
Wagner, of Gluck—my favorites. And over my mother’s picture 
there was draped an American flag twelve feet long. 

This flag was made by a friend of mine, poor in money, very 
poor. He was the son of a K6nigsberg professor. He was the young- 
est in the family—he had seven sisters. 

He had a stipend of six hundred marks a year. He was as gifted 
as he was poor. He was brilliant. He played piano, he played violin 
and the flute, he was studying engineering, he was as homely as sin 
and in six weeks I had taught him sufficient English so that he 
could read Washington Irving’s “Alhambra.” 

He knew of my passion for my home country. Because of this | 
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he one day surprised me in bringing me the American flag I have 
mentioned. He had made it himself. 

And now—in 1890—I was back in America. I was a forlorn soul, 
even though I lived with my parents. One day my father said, 
“Don’t you think you ought to be earning your own living?” 

I felt I should, but how? I seemed like a fish out of water. Yes, 
I had an international reputation as a photographer, but what of 
it? How could it be put to use, that is, turned into money? That 
didn’t seem to interest me. 

One day Mr. Foord, a friend of the family’s for years, asked to 
see me, invited me to lunch with him at the old Astor House. 
(It was opposite this place that two years later I photographed 
The Car Horses.) 

Mr. Foord at twenty-six—he was a Scotchman by birth—had been 
editor of the New York Times. When we had lunch together at 
this time, he was editor of Harper’s Weekly. Later on he became 
editor of Asia. 

In some way or other, in 1889, he had been induced to become 
interested in establishing a company devoted to making three-color 
photographic reproductions. He had become interested in this 
even though he was still editor of Harper’s Weekly. 

A man named Gast, son of the founder of the old Gast Litho- 
graph Company, had been working with the Colortype Company 
which was the first company in America to produce three-color 
printing. (I know this is sometimes disputed.) 

Mr. Gast had been working with the Colortype Company when 
it was founded. He had somehow managed to come into contact 
with Mr. Foord and had told Mr. Foord that he had discovered 
a new process for printing color on the printing press, and that 
there were millions in it. 

Mr. Foord listened, went to his friends, Nathan Straus, Isidore 
Straus and Oscar Straus, told them of the process and they had 
taken stock in the new company that was then formed. At the time 
they had built a Lakewood Hotel as a protest against some Jewish 
question which had arisen in the most fashionable of the Lakewood 
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hotels. Lakewood at the time was a fashionable center. Posters for 
the hotel enterprise had subsequently been ordered from the Helio- 
chrome Company, which was the name of the new company that 
was founded by Mr. Gast with the money that Foord had gotten 
the Strauses to put up. 

When I met Mr. Foord at lunch that day he told me that my 
father had taken a thousand dollar interest in the new venture. 
He had done this because he felt that I might be tempted to be- 
come interested in such a company, as I was such a great photogra- 
pher. 

I told Mr. Foord that I knew nothing about business,—I knew 
nothing about process work—as a matter of fact, photography as 
business didn’t interest me—that I felt completely unfit for any 
such job. 

He told me I was much too modest, that a gifted person like 
myself could quickly learn what was essential to develop such a 
company. 

He frankly told me that the Heliochrome Company he had or- 
ganized was about to go on the rocks,—that the big posters that 
the company had made for the big Lakewood Hotel were finished 
and had been paid for, but that there was practically no money 
left in the bank, and there were no orders in sight. 

Didn't I think that I could reorganize the company and make a 
good thing of it for all concerned, including myself? 

When I came home I told my father what had happened and 
I told my ex-room mates of Berlin, both of whom had taken their 
degrees as doctors of philosophy. Both were chemists—both their 
fathers had died about a year or two before, and had left them 
independent young men. 

Neither of them wished to work as chemists for a paltry hundred 
dollars a month—so when they had heard of the offer to me, my 
father said to us, “Why can’t you three go into this company and 
do something with it?” 

My friends had no business experience of any kind, but they felt. 
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that they’d like to do something and if I'd go in they’d go in with 
me. 

I went to Mr. Foord and told him that we would take over the 
concern provided that we would take over none of the liabilities 
and that we would become sole owners of the new concern. I said 
that if I did reorganize it, I would drop the old name and call the 
new company the Photochrome Engraving Company. 

After hemming and hawing he finally agreed. In reality there 
were no assets except a camera, a hand-proofing press and some 
chemicals. 

There were six workmen to be taken care of if we wished to 
continue using them in the business. 

Mr. Gast was the artist—that is, he was the man who seemed 
to know about the process. ‘There was a salesman—an Irishman, 
Mr. Murphy, who was guaranteed forty dollars a week for soliciting 
orders on a commission basis. Mr. Gast received, if I remember 
correctly, seventy-five dollars a week—the others averaged some- 
thing like thirty dollars each a week. The proofman was a Scotch- 
man—an ardent Salvation Army man. The photographer of the 
half-tone plates was a German, who was full of brilliant theories 
and not very perfect as a photographer. 

We started with a capital of ten thousand dollars. I called in 
the workmen and told them how things stood. First of all, that the 
three of us knew nothing whatsoever of business nor of the pro- 
cesses of the company—that none of us would draw a single cent 
of salary until we felt we had earned it. That we were pupils and 
that they, the workmen, were our teachers. ‘That the books would 
ever be open to them and that I felt we were one family working 
together for a common good. 

Nearly a year passed before a single order came in. We had 
started business at a frightful time, for business generally was at 
a low ebb. There was practically no business in nearly all fields. 
We had been making sample plates—heaven knows how many— 


both in black and white and in color. I was the one to make prices 
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and estimates, and was technical head. I was learning. I had a gift 
for figures. 

Our concern quickly got the reputation of doing some of the 
best work in the city. Also that our quotations, or estimates, were 
high. For what we were ready to give they were really low. I rarely 
added anything to the actual cost. All I wanted was to cover the 
expense of rent, which was relatively nominal, and the cost of the 
working men. That was relatively high, for we did not deduct for 
holidays, nor for illness, nor did we put anybody on part time. 
Other firms did. Times, we were told, were hard. They certainly 
were hard for us. 

At the end of the year practically all the capital was gone. I had 
learned enough and I wanted to get out, but my partners induced 
me to continue. There seemed to be a “beginning.” 

My father was willing that I should go on. A few men were added 
to our list of working people. 

When I was persuaded to go on we moved from the ramshackle 
building we had been in on Fulton Street,—a fire trap—an old five- 
story brownstone house—to Leonard Street, to a new loft building 
between Baxter and Center streets. So we were around the corner 
from the Tombs and within a stone’s throw of the Baxter Street 
Jewish clothing peddlers—in a pretty rough neighborhood—not 
far from the notorious Five Points. 

We had as our first real customer the Cassier Magazine which was 
primarily devoted to mechanical engineering. We also had as cus- 
tomer the Police Gazette,—Mr. Carey, the manager of the Police 
Gazette, being friendly towards Mr. Murphy. This solicitor also 
brought in an order one day for fifty thousand small color portraits. 
Cards about 214 by 31% inches. These little cards were colored 
pictures of actors and actresses of the Murphy Comedy Company, 
a traveling theatrical company. Our agent told us this order ought 
to run into hundreds of thousands of cards being needed in time; 
that we were to send a thousand cards to each of the places at which 
the Murphy Comedy Company was to give performances. We were 


to be paid every month for cards sent. I did not like the idea of our 
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company taking the whole risk and there not even being any collat- 
eral whatsoever. So I was opposed to aceepting this order. But my 
friends voted me down, saying that we’d never get under way if we 
didn’t take risks. So we began filling the order and sent out thou- 
sands of cards to various parts of the country. Our letters asking for 
some payment remained unanswered, but still more and more ord- 
ers came in. I finally balked and said I refused to go on, that I felt we 
were being swindled. There was quite a heated argument between 
myself and my partners. I finally decided to go to see Mr. Carey 
of the Police Gazette as I knew he could give me some advice, he 
being accustomed to dealing with theatrical people. I had never 
met Mr. Carey, but I had great faith in the integrity of sporting 
people. So I saw Mr. Carey and told him the story of the order 
from the Murphy Comedy Company. He listened attentively, and 
when I was through he said, “Your concern has been the laughing 
stock of the printers and engravers of the city. You mustn’t trust 
theatrical people. You’ll never see a cent of this money owed to 
you.” I was rather horror-stricken at his generalization about thea- 
trical people and I naively said, ““You don’t mean to say, Mr. Carey, 
that Augustin Daly isn’t good for whatever he contracts for?” 
Augustin Daly was in the hey-day of the Daly Theater and this 
theater was at the top of all the theaters in New York. Mr. Carey 
smiled and said, ““Even Mr. Daly must pay cash. His credit is very 
limited.” As a matter of fact he advised that we keep away from 
all theatrical people. We were too naive. I said to Mr. Carey, “But 
you are identified with the theatrical business on a large scale. 
How do you manage?” He said, “Well, we know how to take care 
of ourselves. You don’t.” He added, ‘“‘Your feeling not to trust the 
Murphy Comedy Company was right. And your feeling that you 
could trust practically all sporting people is also right.” 

When I reported this to my partners they were not convinced 
that I was right in questioning the Murphy Comedy Company 
order. I felt there and then that I should withdraw from the busi- 
ness, but I was persuaded to continue in it, much against my better 


wisdom. 
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Then one day an order came in from the Wagner Palace Car 
Company for colored advertisements—small cards. I don’t remem- 
ber how many, but I believe the order was five thousand dollars— 
this figure may not be accurate but it was for us a huge amount— 
truly a beginning. 

I informed the workmen of what had happened. I had hardly 
returned to the office when one of the engravers named Klomberg, 
a well set-up six footer knocked at the door and came in and said, 
“Mr. Stieglitz, I represent the men. Having heard of the wind-fall 
for the company they ask for a ten per cent increase in wages.” 

‘“Komberg,” I said, “aren’t you fellows going to give us a chance 
to get on our feet?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and he said, “I’m simply representing 
the men.” t 

I told him to come back in fifteen minutes. My partners asked 
me what I was going to do. I told them to wait and see. 

In fifteen minutes Mr. Klomberg returned and I informed him 
that wages would be raised ten per cent but with the understand- 
ing that the men would have to be put on the same basis as men 
in other engraving plants,—that is, that holidays were not to be 
paid for, nor days of sickness—that only the time spent in the shop 
at work would count, and the only difference between our shop 
and the others would be that we would have no time-clock. Every 
man. was to be on his honor. 

When he left, I said to him, ‘“Tell the men and report to me if 
they are satisfied with the conditions.” 

In a few minutes he had returned and informed us that every- 
thing was satisfactory. 

At the time we also were working on a job for the publishing 
house of Putnam. It amounted to about a thousand dollars. We 
were making I don’t remember how many half-tone plates and line 
cuts. I had made the estimate on an absolute cost basis. 

When the work was brought in I found that there were twelve 
more originals than we had estimated on and I called the solicitor’s 
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attention to it. He laughed and said, “Well, just average these 
things, that will be all right.” 

When the job was done and the cuts and proofs were sent to 
Putnam, word came back that we had done a grand job. About 
four weeks later a cheque came for our bill with the amount for 
the twelve extra things deducted. 

I told the solicitor what had happened and told him we’d have to 
be paid for our work. 

He smiled and said, “Of course they’ll pay for the work. Some 
smart aleck has done this.” 

To make a long story short, we were not to be paid. I insisted on 
pay. Putnam’s paid, and I received a-letter telling me that we would 
get no more orders from them as we seemed to be so illiberal and 
did not understand our business. 

This had hardly happened when I felt I’d call in Mr. Klomberg 
to find out whether the new regime was working to the satisfaction 
of the men. He came in and I asked him, ‘“‘Are the men satisfied 
with the new regime? Are the wives, sweethearts, aunts, sisters, 
grand-mothers satisfied?” 

He laughed and he said, “Yes, they’re all satisfied.” 

And in reply I said, “So are we.” 

When he had left the office my partners asked me, ‘‘What’s the 
meaning of all this theatre?” 

I said, “Between the people who give us work like Putnam’s and 
the workmen, I don’t see where I come in. I’d better get out. I just 
don’t belong. To do business in this country it seems necessary to 
have a policeman on one side and a lawyer on the other and even 
though I respect each I prefer other company. Do you realize that 
the workmen will have received about six per cent less in pay on 
the new basis than they would have received on the old? No, I can’t 
remain with such people.” 

Even my partners seemed surprised, and were not aware of these 
facts. In due season I quit ‘‘business.” I had learned my lesson. I 
had had five or six years of business experience, the only business 
experience I have ever had in my life. During that time I had re- 
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ceived no salary and no interest or dividends on the capital invested 
by my father for me, but I had come into contact with New York. 
I had begun photographing it during this period, as early as 1892, 
when I photographed the steaming Car Horses at the Terminal— 
Astor House, and Winter—Fifth Avenue,—the lumbering stage- 
coach with its horses and driver moving northward through a bliz- 
zard on Fifth Avenue. These pictures formed a landmark, not only 
in my own life, but in photographic history as well. 

My share of the business eventually was turned over to the work- 
men; my one partner retired not long after I did, the other con- 
tinued the photogravure branch under a new name, until he finally 
also got out. So eventually the workmen became the sole owners of 
the business. 


II 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PHOTO-SECESSION 
AND HOW IT BECAME 291 


1 

The Camera Club of New York was in its hey-day. 

I had taken the dying Society of Amateur Photographers and the 
all but dead N. Y. Camera Club and called forth a live body. An 
amalgamation of the dying and the dead. The members of both 
bodies believed that photography as a passion had come to an end 
for all time. This was in the 18g0’s. 

I gave the Camera Club all my time and thought. I had founded 
Camera Notes as a quarterly organ of the Camera Club. It was the 
making of the Camera Club. 

As always, without a break, from 1883 in Berlin on, I was fighting 
for photography. Camera Notes was a battle field as well as a bugle 
call. Members of the club received Camera Notes free of charge and 
many sold the four numbers of a year for twenty to thirty dollars, 
so covering their membership dues to the Camera Club, which 
were twenty dollars a year. The edition was limited to a thousand.: 
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The battle of photography was raging in this country as well as 
in Europe. Art institutions had become involved. I had very defi- 
nite ideas, without any formula. From the very beginning I felt 
convinced that photography could be a new, additional medium of 
expression, possibly a creative one. 

Gertrude Kasebier, Holland Day, Clarence H. White, Frank 
Eugene, Joseph T. Keiley, Steichen, Coburn, all unknown at the 
time, were gradually discovered by me and became an integral part 
of my fight for photography, as I understood photography. They 
were all Americans. 

There was warfare finally in the club itself. The bulk of the 
members did not see why I shouldn’t consider the Camera Club 
primarily as a social institution before considering photography 
itself. 

It so happened that I had helped draw up the constitution of 
the club. Its first article read—“The Camera Club is founded to 
further the art and science of photography.” I was guided by that. 

Everywhere in the world where photography played any role 
I was looked upon as the leading spirit in American photography, 
and as such I was called upon to send collections of American photo- 
graphs to this and that international exhibition. 

Such collections were never sent unless the conditions that I laid 
down were accepted without reservation. Only in this way, I felt, 
would the Art Institutions (for it was these that I was dealing with) 
respect the spirit of my endeavor. I was ever really fighting for a 
new spirit in life that went much deeper than just a fight for pho- 
tography. Steichen’s work, and that of Clarence White, Keiley and 
Kdsebier was so ‘“‘new” as photography, that their work was looked 
upon in the conservative ranks that were in control in the world, 
as preposterous, as so much insolence—a challenge to the decencies 
of photography and good taste. It was the old story of a new vision 
supplanting the dead, or supplanting the lack of all vision. 

I did not know that in time I would be broadening the fight, a 
fight that involved painters, sculptors, literary people, musicians, 
and all that is genuine in every sphere of life. 
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A club had been formed called the National Arts Club—Charles 
de Kay, the art editor and associate editor of the New York Times, 
brother-in-law of Richard Watson Gilder, the poet, and editor of 
the Century Magazine when the Century Magazine was a real force, 
was its founder and its director. As the latter he received a munifi- 
cent salary. 

One day he appeared at the Camera Club and said, “Stieglitz, 
why don’t you show these American photographs in New York— 
the photographs that you send abroad to art institutions and that 
are creating such a stir there?” 

I told him that there was no place in New York fit to hold such 
a show, and there wasn’t. At the time the American prints I had 
sent to the opening of the New Glasgow Art Galleries at the request 
of J. Craig Annan, a great photographer himself, were on their 
way back to this country. 

De Kay said, ““Why can’t we have those prints that were shown 
in Glasgow?” 

“Well, de Kay,” I said, “if your club will give me a room, in 
your gallery, to show such prints as I see fit, and let me hang 
them in my own way, not a soul coming into the room before I 
open the doors, it’s a go.” 

“But how about our art committee?” 

“I do not recognize committees. Either you want to show or 
you don’t. Your committee will probably say, ‘Let that crazy man 
go ahead.’” 

‘The next day he came and he said, “I was told, ‘Let that crazy 
man go ahead’.” 

So the exhibition found its way to the walls there. I made 
Steichen the concert master of the orchestra. Steichen himself was 
in Paris—when I say Steichen, I mean his prints. 

As soon as de Kay had given me permission to go ahead he said, 
“Now we've got to have some publicity. What will we call this?” 

I said, “Anything you like—preferably An Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Photographs.” 

“That will attract no attention,” he said. “Why not Exhibition. 
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of American Photographs arranged by the Camera Club of New 
York?” 

“Why, the members of the Camera Club, the big majority, hate 
the kind of work I’m fighting for.” 

“Well, why not Exhibition of American Photographs arranged 
by Alfred Stieglitz?” he said. 

“No, no, they’d hang me on the first lamp post.—That I wouldn’t 
mind, but I don’t want my name exploited. De Kay,” I said, “I’ve 
got it—it’s a good one—call it An Exhibition of American Photog- 
raphy arranged by the Photo-Secession.” 

“What’s that?” he asked. “Who is it?” 

“Yours truly, for the present, and there’ll be others when the 
show opens. The idea of Secession is hateful to the American— 
they'll be thinking of the Civil War. I’m not. Photo-Secession ac- 
tually means a seceding from the accepted idea of what constitutes 
a photograph; besides which, in Europe, in Germany and in Aus- 
tria, there’ve been splits in the art circles and the moderns call them- 
selves Secessionists, so Photo-Secession really hitches up with the 
art world. There is a sense of humor in the word Photo-Secession.” 

He raced away and the next morning there was a long editorial 
in the New York Times about the coming exhibition of American 
photographs arranged by the Photo-Secession and to be held at the 
National Arts Club. 

At the opening, when Kasebier appeared—it was a blizzard night 
—she said to me, ‘““What’s this Photo-Secession? Am I a photo- 
secessionist?” 

My answer was, “Do you feel you are?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, that’s all there is to it,” I said. 

Then a man who was secretary of the Architectural League and 
a member of the Camera Club, a future president of the Camera 
Club, and who was on several committees in the National Arts Club 
and occasionally made a photograph of a nude which was half- 
way acceptable—one of them hanging on the walls of this exhibi- 
tion—came to me and said, “Stieglitz, am I a secessionist?” 
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I said, “No.” 
It didn’t take long before the Photo-Secession was known all over 
the world. It was a force for light. 


2 


In 1904, though a very sick man, I went with my wife, my six- 
year old daughter, and her nurse to Europe. I had been on the fir- 
ing-line for fourteen years in New York, fighting the fight of pho- 
tography. The fight I am still fighting. 

This fight includes everything in life as far as I am concerned. 
A fight for my own life as well as a fight for the lives of all true 
workers, whether American or any other—with perhaps an em- 
phasis on Americans because I believe they have needed it most, 
since the true worker in America has seemed to become rarer and 
rarer in the sense in which I use the term “true worker.” In other 
countries—Europe, or China or Japan—at the time, there was an 
understanding of the true worker which did not exist in America. 
By that I mean the “quality worker,” not in a theoretical but in a 
living sense. 

American photography had been placed on the map. Steichen, 
Kasebier, White, Coburn, Eugene and others had been given to the 
world. ‘Their work had made the rounds of art museums in Europe. 
The exhibitions of the group under my direction,—the Photo- 
Secession—had aroused great interest, relatively as much interest 
as later on was aroused by so-called “modern art.” 

Eventually there were factions in the making. Photography was 
being made safe for Democracy as early as 1902. I was considered 
a tyrant, un-American and heaven knows what not. While I was 
in Europe, Mr. Curtis Bell, who was a photographer, and steward 
of the Lotus Club, became imbued with the idea that it was time 
to save photography from Stieglitz and what Stieglitz represented. 
As I had said, it was time for him to milk the cow and castrate the 
bull. 


Mr. Curtis Bell was going to go into the business of photography, 
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and as an introduction he created an organization with the purpose 
of holding a photographic exhibition as*a challenge to all I had 
stood for and worked for in my country. He gathered about him 
“all of America,” including the Morgans, the Goulds, the Have- 
meyers,—people of that class. They were the patrons. They were 
to give the money and prestige. He gathered about him as jury the 
great artists, I do not know how many of them. They included 
La Farge and John Alexander and, I believe, Kenyon Cox. It was 
to be a great international affair. 

Announcements were sent all over the world. While I was in 
Europe, prominent and revolutionary photographers who had been 
in touch with my work for years, and who were following my lead 
in the battle for photography, wrote to me and asked whether the 
invitation they had received had any connection with me. My reply 
was a simple one. I wrote a letter to the London Times and to some 
London photographic weeklies. I let it be known that neither I 
nor any of the Photo-Secession could in any way be identified with 
this noisy project for popularizing the “art” side of photography, 
under the auspices of the so-called professional art patrons and the 
professional artists. Finally, when I returned to America, I, imagin- 
ing that the exhibition would be held in some very large place, 
was informed that it was to take place on the top floor of a small 
brownstone building owned by Clausen, the art dealer, the same 
Clausen who some years later was forced to go out of business 
because he had been found selling fictitious Innesses and Wyants 
and Blakelocks to members of the Lotus Club and other art clubs. 
Clausen may have been innocent but he had to go out of business 
nevertheless. 

In the meantime there was quite some excitement among the 
shining lights about me. The names of Morgan and Gould and 
Vanderbilt seemed to symbolize much money. Of the men about 
me, many were poor. And if I, holding aloof should be making a 
mistake, it would be fatal possibly to their future. So one night 
at the corner of g1st Street and 5th Avenue (the Camera Club was 
in 31st Street and Steichen was living at 291 Fifth Avenue), Steichen 
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said to me, “Look here, Stieglitz, don’t you think you are making 
a terrible mistake in standing up against the Lotus Club with the 
Morgans, the Goulds, the Vanderbilts and Astors backing this en- 
terprise of Curtis Bell’s?” And I said, “If you feel that way why 
you still have a chance to join with that crowd and show your 
work, but personally I feel that these people have no more to do 
with that exhibition than I have. They lend their names in courtesy 
to Mr. Bell. The American likes to be courteous, especially when 
it costs him nothing. It is part of his education.” 

Whether Steichen would decide to show or not, I didn’t know. 
He was his own master. After a moment or so, he suddenly asked, 
“Stieglitz, haven’t you any ideas? We ought to have an exhibition 
in New York, but where is the place for it? You always insist that 
it is impossible to show photographs as they really should be shown 
—I mean, shows like you arranged in all those European cities, and 
even for some American cities—like the Chicago Art Institute’s, the 
Pennsylvania Academy’s in Philadelphia, and the Carnegie’s in 
Pittsburgh. Something must be done to give New York at least a 
chance to see what we have been doing all these years.” 

And as we stood there he suddenly said, “There is a room in 
my house, a couple of rooms, where two women artists are living. 
The whole building seems to be filled with the odor of their cook- 
ing. I think that they have a monthly lease and could be persuaded 
to vacate and I have a feeling that these two rooms plus a front 
room could be had for not a very large amount of money—for about 
six hundred dollars a year—and the rooms could be turned into 
galleries and a series of photographic exhibitions could take place 
there covering a year, and in that way New York would at least 
have a chance to understand what we have been talking about, as 
well as what we have already done.” So I said to Steichen, ‘““We’ll 
look into the matter and when I see you tomorrow give me a defi- 
nite idea of what you feel can be done.” 

The next day Steichen was filled with enthusiasm. He told me 
that he had seen the agent of the landlord (at the time Marshall 
Field). The rent would be $600 a year—$50 a month. Steichen 
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himself would decorate the rooms and get them into shape for ex- 
hibitions. The cost of installing the electric fixtures and the neces- 
sary carpentry would not be more than three hundred dollars. 
Mrs. Steichen lived aeross the hall. She would have the key and 
could take care of the visitors who wanted to see the galleries. 

As I was eager to have New York see the photographs made in 
all countries and see them in the proper way and in the proper 
surroundings, and relying on Steichen’s enthusiasm, and, above all, 
on his ability, I then and there told him we would go ahead. I 
signed a lease. 

In due time—actually in 1905—what were then called the Photo- 
Secession Galleries were opened and these galleries were a revela- 
tion to all of New York. Columns were devoted in the editorial pages 
of the daily press to this new spirit. In the course of a year the mas- 
terpieces of photography of the world, from the earliest days to the 
most recent, were shown in these small and beautiful rooms. 

The rooms were also started with the idea that there might be 
things shown there other than photography so that photography 
could be measured in juxtaposition to other media of expression. 
These exhibitions were the beginning of what gradually evolved 
into what was then known as 297. I might add that the great enter- 
prise of Curtis Bell that Steichen seemed so afraid of, turned out 
to be a flat failure from every point of view. 

Curtis Bell’s venture—to make photography safe for Democracy 
—was really the beginning of the popularization of photography of 
a very low standard. Popularization inevitably means low stand- 
ards. Mr. Bell opened his professional gallery with his American 
Salon exhibition and Mrs. Clarence Mackey as his chief patroness. 
He became a flourishing photographer on Fifth Avenue. The great 
combination of Morgan, Vanderbilt, Astor, Mackey, Clausen et al 
had in no way interfered with the development of that work which 
was my life. Nor with Steichen’s, nor White’s, nor any of the other 
Secessionists. 


That is the story of the beginning of 29r. 
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The Photo-Secession became the leading factor in the interna- 
tional pictorial photographic world. Its “founding” had led to the 
opening of its own gallery at 291 Fifth Avenue. 

At the end of the series of exhibitions held there,—at the end of 
the first year,—Steichen, who had had a one-man show in our Photo- 
Secession galleries and a one-man painting show in the “high class” 
galleries of Eugene Glaenzer not a block away on Fifth Avenue, 
decided that America was no place for him. He would go to Paris 
with his wife and his child. 

When I came home and told my wife that Steichen was going, 
she said, “Thank God, he’s going. Now we two can travel and you 
can give up all that nonsense, for without Steichen you can’t go 
ahead.” : 

The very next morning I told Steichen of what had happened. 

So I called up the real estate agent and asked him whether he 
could renew the lease for two years at the same rate we had been 
paying, which was six hundred dollars a year. My proposition was 
accepted. 

When I came home and told my wife what I had done she burst 
out crying. 

“You can thank yourself,” I said. “I had no idea of doing this 
until you spoke as you did.” 

Steichen moved to Europe and I continued with the Photo- 
Secession Gallery. 

Jealousies had been developing over the years amongst the Seces- 
sionists. I was getting sick and tired of the arrogance of the photog- 
raphers who had banded about me. They had come to believe that 
my life was to be dedicated solely to them and did not realize that 
my battle was for an idea bigger than any individual. Although the 
battle of photography had been established from my point of view, 
it had not yet been clearly won. Then one day a strange woman 
appeared, Pamela Coleman Smith. She had several portfolios of 
drawings. She imagined that the Photo-Secession Gallery might be 
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interested in her work. There was a drawing in washes, an illustra- 
tion called “Death in the House.” The moment I saw this picture 
I decided to show her work. “Death in the House” really illustrated 
my feeling at the time. 

Steichen, whom I kept in close touch with what I had been do- 
ing, one day wrote to me from Paris: ‘You seem to have opened 
the doors of the Photo-Secession to things not photography. Do you 
want an exhibition of selected Rodin drawings?” I cabled back: 
“Yes.” ‘Then Steichen arrived shortly afterwards with a wonderful 
lot of selected Rodin drawings,—Steichen being very close to Rodin, 
a sort of foster son. He had photographed Rodin innumerable times 
and had photographed his sculpture. When Steichen arrived he had 
brought with him a collection of the evolution of a painter I had 
never heard of: Matisse. The evolution in the form of drawings, 
watercolors, and an oil contributed by George F. Of, the painter. 
This was the real introduction of modern art to America. 


It was in those Photo-Secession rooms that the ice was broken 
for modern art in America, and that the series of demonstrations 
of photography as I understood photography were continued. And 
I came more and more in touch with people, with the world,— 
I, with nothing but the thought of liberating the people from super- 
stition, from labels, from bias and the idea that money could buy 
everything. 

And then, when finally, after three years, the rent was to be 
doubled, and a lease of three years had to be taken, it was then that 
I called quits, even though a young girl named Agnes Ernst work- 
ing for the Sun, appeared on the scene, and hearing what was about 
to happen volunteered to get ten thousand dollars for us. She knew 
where she could get it. This girl became Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
within a few years. Of course I couldn’t possibly entertain her 
proposition that she get money to support my ideas. 

In reality I told her that if she respected what I was doing she 
would make no attempt to get any money. 

It was at the Rodin show that she had first appeared—when she 
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had been commissioned to interview me for the New York Sun. 
I had denied her the interview, but she had insisted. 

“It’s my first order, my first chance. I’m heart and soul with you. 
Do give me a chance.” 

So the interview took place. 

During the Rodin show two tall handsome young men with 
unusually fine faces had appeared on the scene and both had ac- 
quired Rodin drawings, waxing enthusiastic—Paul Haviland and 
his brother, Frank Haviland (later known as Frank Burty). 

When finally in 1908 the Photo-Secession had to be given up be- 
cause of the raise of the rent, Paul Haviland came to me and said, 
“I’ve taken a lease for three years on a room opposite the ones you 
have had.” (The tailor who’d been in the one that Haviland had 
taken had moved into the ones I had had—a fashionable ladies’ 
tailor. It happened that before the tailor occupied those quarters 
they were the home of Steichen and his wife and his newborn child.) 

Where we had been was 291 Fifth Avenue. Across the hallway 
was 293 Fifth Avenue. 

I told Haviland I could not accept the lease he had taken. It was 
five hundred dollars a year. I told him I was too tired to go on and 
I was. 

He said, “You don’t have to do anything. I'll have the place 
cleaned and painted” (it needed both badly), “and I’ll put in a 
small table with a couple of chairs and benches and thus fellows like 
myself and others will have an opportunity to talk with you.” 

I couldn’t believe my ears. 

Haviland’s father was American. His mother was French, the 
daughter of Burty, the art critic, who fought for Meryon, the great 
etcher. Haviland was a graduate of Harvard. 

I told him I was going to Lake George and I’d see what I would 
do. 

At Lake George I had a very hard summer. My child was ill and 
there was general family excitement, but somehow or other the 
lake, the row-boat and I were great friends. Everything became clear 
to me. Why not continue the “work” in one room? Why not turn 
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that room virtually into a facsimile of the main older room, so that 
when people came, who'd been accustomtd to come, they would 
feel at home? Why not focus even more intensely on quality? 

And so, when I came to New York, the room that Haviland had 
taken was turned into a ‘“‘gallery’’—the exact duplication of the old 
main room, and it was in this gallery that eventually Maurer and 
Marin, Cézanne, Picasso, Lautrec, Sharaku, the first exhibited work 
of untaught children from two to ten, who had never been to school, 
Negro art, Matisse sculpture, Weber, Hartley, Dove, Marius de 
Zayas, Walkowitz, Strand photographs, de Meyer photographs, 
S. MacDonald Wright, Katharine Rhoades, Marion Beckett and 
finally Georgia O’Keeffe were introduced, etc., etc. 

Before opening the gallery I called in my friend, J. B. Kerfoot, 
a literary critic of Life, when the original Life was still in its hey- 
day. 

I told him about Haviland and said, “I cannot let him carry 
the whole load. It makes me feel uncomfortable.” 

I hadn’t a cent of my own. My little capital I had blown in on 
the Photo-Secession and Camera Work and the like. I told Kerfoot 
I’d like to have a fund of twelve hundred dollars, five hundred to 
pay the rent, seven hundred dollars for light and printing and 
other overhead. 

So he invited George D. Pratt of the Standard Oil, who was in- 
terested in photography, and Herbert G. French, treasurer of Proc- 
tor and Gamble, who was a member of the Photo-Secession and 
photographed, his brother-in-law, Hunter, a collector of rare Jap- 
anese prints and early American glass, a wealthy man, married but 
without children, and, naturally, Haviland and one or two other 
people. It was all very impromptu and unofficial. 

At tea at the Holland House, Pratt guaranteed a hundred dol- 
lars a year, Herbert G. French, fifty. Hunter subscribed fifty, Kerfoot 
also subscribed fifty, and finally, in time, Agnes Meyer, when mar- 
rying Eugene Meyer, Jr., chipped in five hundred a year. 

My father had died and left me ten thousand dollars. I had sworn 
to myself that if ever I got any money again I’d not touch the capi- 
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tal and yet as twelve hundred dollars a year were not guaranteed 
for three years I decided to go into my new capital and make up 
the difference. I could not let the idea of money get in the way 
of doing work properly. 

Of course there was always Camera Work which I carried alone, 
but that’s another story. 

The new gallery created even more of a sensation than had the 
old one. I did not like the idea of having it known as the Photo- 
Secession for it was no longer really merely that. 

My photographic friends could not make out what I was doing. 
They charged me with having lost interest in photography. 

Steichen who was back in Paris seemed to understand. He was 
big enough. He worked, produced, co-operated spontaneously and 
didn’t carp when he didn’t understand. He absolutely trusted me. 
We were working together even though over three thousand physi- 
cal miles apart. 

Haviland and Marius de Zayas, who had come into my life, were 
the two great co-workers with me at the time, from the time the 
new gallery opened until Haviland had to leave for France in 1915 
because of the war, and De Zayas in the autumn of 1916 opened 
his Modern Gallery as an art dealer. As a matter of fact, I was so 
disgusted with the turn affairs had taken at 297, principally because 
of the war, that I had announced at this time that I was going to 
quit. And I would have quit in 1916 if de Zayas, in opening the 
Modern Gallery with the help of Picabia and Agnes Meyer, had 
not given me to understand that the Modern Gallery was to be 
dedicated exclusively to abstract art—which meant that only the 
abstract paintings of Marin would be acceptable. All of the other 
Marins would have to find a place elsewhere. Walkowitz, Hartley 
and Dove were not to be acceptable either. Certain of my photo- 
graphs would be acceptable. Realizing the situation I was not go- 
ing to desert Marin and Walkowitz and Dove and Hartley. So I had 
no choice but to continue 297 at 291 Fifth Avenue. 

When we had first opened the new gallery, I had said to Havi- 
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land one day, “Photo-Secession won’t do any more. Let’s speak of 
the gallery as 297.” 

Haviland had looked at me and seemed to understand. 

What was 291? Where did it come from? 

The original Photo-Secession Gallery was in 291 Fifth Avenue 
—the new gallery was in 293. The wall between 291 and 293 had 
been taken out so that one elevator could feed both houses and a 
tiny elevator it was, so 297 should really have been 293, but some- 
how 291 sounded more euphonious to me than 293, so 297 it had 
come to be. 

I spoke of it as 297 perfectly naturally. So did Haviland and 
within a week—this is no exaggeration—29z was common-place 
amongst the frequenters of the place and 297 still lives—for, in 
spite of the interim between the place 297 and the Intimate Gallery 
and An American Place, it is the spirit of 297 that is alive and 
functioning. That is the spirit that manifests itself at An American 
Place still. Whoever was of the spirit of 297 at any time is still func- 
tioning in An American Place—whether he is aware of it or not. 

That is my way of seeing. And in my way of seeing lies my way 
of action. Underlying all is a natural law and on this natural law 
rests the hope of mankind. 


III 


HOW THE STEERAGE HAPPENED 


Early in June, 1907, my small family and I sailed for Europe. 
My wife insisted upon going on the Kaiser Wilhelm IJ—the fashion- 
able ship of the North German Lloyd at the time. Our first desti- 
nation was Paris. How I hated the atmosphere of the first class on 
that ship. One couldn’t escape the nouveaux riches. 

I sat much in my steamer chair the first days out—sat with closed 
eyes. In this way I avoided seeing faces that would give me the 
cold shivers, yet those voices and that English—ye gods! 

On the third day out I finally couldn’t stand it any longer. I had 
to get away from that company. I went as far forward on deck as 
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I could. The sea wasn’t particularly rough. The sky was clear. ‘The 
ship was driving into the wind—a rather brisk wind. 

As I came to the end of the desk I stood alone, looking down. 
There were men and women and children on the lower deck of 
the steerage. There was a narrow stairway leading up to the upper 
deck of the steerage, a small deck right at the bow of the steamer. 

To the left was an inclining funnel and from the upper steerage 
deck there was fastened a gangway bridge which was glistening in 
its freshly painted state. It was rather long, white, and during 
the trip remained untouched by anyone. 

On the upper deck, looking over the railing, there was a young 
man with a straw hat. The shape of the hat was round. He was 
watching the men and women and children on the lower steerage 
deck. Only men were on the upper deck. The whole scene fascin- 
ated me. I longed to escape from my surroundings and join those 
people. 

A round straw hat, the funnel leaning left, the stairway leaning 
right, the white draw-bridge with its railings made of circular chains 
—white suspenders crossing on the back of a man in the steerage 
below, round shapes of iron machinery, a mast cutting into the 
sky, making a triangular shape. I stood spellbound for a while, 
looking and looking. Could I photograph what I felt, looking and 
looking and still looking? I saw shapes related to each other. I saw 
a picture of shapes and underlying that the feeling I had about life. 
And as I was deciding, should I try to put down this seemingly 
new vision that held me,—people, the common people, the feeling 
of ship and ocean and sky and the feeling of release that I was away 
from the mob called the rich,—Rembrandt came into my mind and 
I wondered would he have felt as I was feeling. 

Spontaneously I raced to the main stairway of the steamer, chased 
down to my cabin, got my Graflex, raced back again all out of 
breath, wondering whether the man with the straw hat had moved 
or not. If he had, the picture I had seen would no longer be. The 
relationship of shapes as I wanted them would have been disturbed 
and the picture lost. 
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But there was the man with the straw hat. He hadn’t moved. The 
man with the crossed white suspenders showing his back, he too, 
talking to a man, hadn’t moved, and the woman with the child on 
her lap, sitting on the floor, hadn’t moved. Seemingly no one had 
changed position. 

I had but one plate holder with one unexposed plate. Would I 
get what I saw, what I felt? Finally I released the shutter. My heart 
thumping. I had never heard my heart thump before. Had I gotten 
my picture? I knew if I had, another milestone in photography 
would have been reached, related to the milestone of my Car Horses 
made in 1892, and my Hand of Man made in 1902, which had 
opened up a new era of photography, of seeing. In a sense it would 
go beyond them, for here would be a picture based on related 
shapes and on the deepest human feeling, a step in my own evolu- 
tion, a spontaneous discovery. 

I took my camera to my stateroom and as I returned to my 
steamer chair my wife said, “I had sent a steward to look for you. 
I wondered where you were. I was nervous when he came back and 
said he couldn’t find you.” I told her where I had been. 

She said, “You speak as if you were far away in a distant world,” 
and I said I was. 

“How you seem to hate these people in the first class.”’ No, I didn’t 
hate them, but I merely felt completely out of place. 

As soon as we were installed in Paris I went to the Eastman 
Kodak Company to find out whether they had a dark room in which 
I could develop my plate. They had none. They gave me an ad- 
dress of a photographer. I went there. ‘The photographer led me to 
a huge dark room, many feet long and many feet wide, perfectly 
appointed. 

He said, “Make yourself at home. Have you developer? Here’s 
a fixing bath—it’s fresh.” 

I had brought a bottle of my own developer. I started develop- 
ing. What tense minutes! Had I succeeded, had I failed? That is, 
was the exposure correct? Had I moved while exposing? If the 
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negative turned out to be anything but perfect, my picture would 
be a failure. 

Finally I had developed and washed and rinsed the plate. In look- 
ing at it, holding it up to the red light it seemed all right, and yet 
I wouldn’t know until the plate had been completely fixed. 

The minutes seemed like hours. Finally the fixing was com- 
pleted. I could turn on the white light. The negative was perfect 
in every particular. Would anything happen to it before I got to 
New York? 

I washed it. No negative could ever receive more care, and when 
the washing was finished, I dried the negative with the help of an 
electric fan. I waited until it was bone dry, and when it was com- 
pletely dry I put the glass plate into the plate holder which orig- 
inally held it. In that way I felt it was best protected. I would not 
remove it from that place till I had returned to New York. I had 
sufficient plate holders with me to permit myself that luxury—or, 
should I say, that insurance? 

I wanted to pay the photographer for the use of his dark room, 
but he said, “I can’t accept money from you. I know who you are. 
It’s an honor for me to know you have used my dark room.” 

How he happened to know me I couldn’t understand. Later on 
I discovered that my name was written on a package which I had 
left in his office while in the dark room. 

And when I got to New York four months later I was too nerv- 
ous to make a proof of the negative. In making the negative I had 
in mind enlarging it for Camera Work, also enlarging it to eleven 
by fourteen and making a photogravure of it. 

Finally this happened. Two beautiful plates were made under 
my direction, under my supervision, and proofs were pulled on 
papers that I had selected. I was completely satisfied. Something 
I not often was, or am. 

The first person to whom I showed The Steerage was my friend 
and co-worker Joseph T. Keiley. ‘But you have two pictures there, 
Stieglitz, an upper one and a lower one,” he said. 


I said nothing. I realized he didn’t see the picture I had made. 
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Thenceforth I hesitated to show the proofs to anyone, but finally 
in 1910 I showed them to Haviland and Max Weber and de Zayas 
and other artists of that type. They truly saw the picture, and when 
it appeared in Camera Work it created a stir wherever seen, and 
the eleven by fourteen gravure created still a greater stir. 

I said one day, “If all my photographs were lost and I’d be rep- 
resented by just one, The Steerage, I’d be satisfied.” 

I’m not so sure that I don’t feel much the same way today. 


IV 
THE MAGAZINE 291 AND THE STEERAGE 


1 

In January, 1915, Paul Haviland and de Zayas came into 297 
and said, “Stieglitz, we and Agnes Meyer feel that 297 is in a rut. 
The war has put a damper on everything. We must do something. 
We have the idea that 29r should publish a monthly magazine 
devoted to the most modern art and to satire, presented in a spirit 
related to some of the most modern publications in France.” 

I’d always been hoping that there would be a magazine in this 
country devoted to real satire. ‘The American is afraid of satire. 
Afraid of true caricature. He enjoys cartoons. Those everlasting 
cartoons. Was there a place for true caricature in the United States? 

Had not Marius de Zayas made some grand caricatures and 
were they not shown at 291? They had met with but little response. 

So this proposition that 297 publish a sheet devoted to satire 
and caricature met with my fullest approval. Maybe such a pub- 
lication might bring some new life into 297. 

Haviland and de Zayas were ready to act at once. It was really 
their idea. They had in mind a monthly publication that would 
cost a hundred dollars a month. The numbers were to be sold at 
ten cents a piece, the subscription price to be a dollar a year. 

Would I sanction the use of the name 297 as the name of the 
magazine and would I be one of the three guarantors assuming 
responsibility for the paying of bills—the two other guarantors to 
be Paul Haviland and Agnes Meyer. 
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I assented. 

Of course I realized that by the end of the year each of us would 
probably have to foot a liability of at least fifty per cent more than 
the original estimates. 

My interest in the magazine was primarily based on the fact that 
I felt it would give de Zayas a free opportunity to use his genius as 
a caricaturist and satirist, and that it would give Agnes Meyer and 
Paul Haviland and Katharine N. Rhoades opportunities which I 
felt they should have. 

Agnes Ernst Meyer’s dream had been, before she was married 
and when she was working on the Morning Sun as a reporter, to 
write on art matters, to become an authority on the history of art 
and on the creative arts of the day. But having married a rich man 
and having become a mother, she was prevented from devoting 
much time to her original ambitious aspirations. Maybe a 297 maga- 
zine would give her a chance to do some Agnes Ernst work, for it 
was Agnes Ernst I originally was interested in. 

Paul Haviland was in a position to afford the risk and would 
be heart and soul a real worker. 

Katharine Rhoades wrote and painted. In her, too, I was deeply 
interested. Here was a possible outlet for her. 

Then, also, there were Marin, Hartley, Walkowitz, Dove and 
many others I hoped might find an added outlet. In short, 297, the 
magazine, I saw as a real instrument of expression of the time. 

One Sunday morning Agnes Meyer, living at the St. Regis 
Hotel, invited de Zayas, Haviland and myself to come to see her 
and talk over the magazine proposition. 

Agnes Meyer asked how we were to determine what should be 
published in 29z—what was the policy to be—was the majority to 
rule? As we were four, I asked her what would happen in case of 
a tie. 

I pointed out to her and the men that 297 was founded on a new 
idea, so why think of obsolete methods. I suggested that anything 
that might be thought worthy of publication by any one of the four 
of us should be sufficient reason to incorporate it in the new publi- 
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cation. If we didn’t have that much faith in each other, why begin? 

Meetings and minutes and endless discussions were really anti- 
291. Agnes Meyer was elated with the idea, as were de Zayas and 
Haviland. 

The difficult problem of majorities and discussions had been 
simply solved. Our meeting lasted less than ten minutes. 

De Zayas and Haviland immediately set to work on the first 
issue. So did Agnes Meyer. 

Soon thereafter I was told that Eugene Meyer, Jr., the husband 
of Agnes Meyer, thought that too much satire, too much truth tell- 
ing about how the game of art and its business were played, should 
not appear in 29r. Meyer thought it would be a very bad policy. 

Of course, I disagreed for I felt that the youngsters—for as such 
I looked upon them—should have their way. In a sense I was more 
or less an onlooker, but fully aware. I was curious to see what the 
young ones would do if left to themselves, how they would repre- 
sent the spirit of 291. 

The magazine 29r quickly came into being. It created great 
excitement. It was truly an eye-opener, not only for the United 
States, but for Europe. Instead of its being the sheet originally 
contemplated, it became more or less a de luxe affair as Haviland, 
de Zayas, and myself had rather expensive tastes—that is, we wanted 
good paper, good ink, careful printing, careful mailing—that meant 
the cost would be greater than originally figured on. Regardless, 
we went ahead. The result was what counted with us. 

291, the magazine, was launched. There were eight single issues 
and two double issues. These soon were to play a role in the de- 
velopment of happenings in France. This, because Picabia arrived 
from France in June, 1915, directly from the war. When he saw 
what we were doing at 297, in magazine form, he immediately be- 
came an active factor. Several of the issues became primarily Pica- 
bia issues. We sent innumerable copies to France. It was these 
copies that helped crystallize the original Dada Movement when 
Picabia returned to France some months later. 

Haviland was called to France. De Zayas eventually went into 
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the art business. So split from 29z. Agnes Meyer had become a 
“Freerite” with passionate Chinese art aspirations. But before the 
final disintegration of the group, Haviland and de Zayas came to 
me one day and said, “Stieglitz, we feel that a double number of 
291 should be devoted to photography, with The Steerage as a 
basis.” The Steerage was considered by many the most significant 
photograph I had ever made. It had even attracted the attention 
of Picasso in 1912. De Zayas had taken a print to Paris to show it 
to Picasso. Picasso was reported to have said, “This photographer 
is working in the same spirit as I am.” 

The print shown to Picasso was an eleven by fourteen photo- 
gravure proof of The Steerage made under my supervision. 

A similar proof Dr. Jessen of the Berlin Museum had bought 
for his museum for a hundred dollars. There were nine other 
photogravures for which he also had paid a hundred dollars each. 
Several of the proofs were also bought by other collectors for a 
hundred dollars apiece. Whenever I have received money for any 
of my work I have turned it over to artists of one kind or another. 
I never have kept any of such money for myself. 

Haviland and de Zayas claimed that for the sake of photography, 
for the sake of the idea we were all working for, it would be a great 
thing if I were to have five hundred proofs of the photogravure 
plate pulled on Imperial Japan paper for a small special ‘‘de luxe” 
edition on thin Japan tissue. 

Haviland and de Zayas each wrote an essay on photography for 
this number taking The Steerage as a basis. I had the editions 
printed under my direction and paid for the cost. It was a special 
contribution of mine. 

The double number containing the Imperial Japan proofs was 
sold to subscribers for twenty cents each. The thin Japan ones for 
a dollar each. Hundreds of people, rich and poor, had been cla- 
moring for Steerage prints. The poor could not afford the hundred 
dollars and the rich could not afford the hundred dollars. I was 
in no position to give away the few proofs I had, before printing 
this edition for 297. 
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I really printed the edition for 297 to see what would happen. 
The subscribers to 291—there were about a hundred to the ordin- 
ary edition—duly received their copies. ‘There were eight subscrib- 
ers to the de luxe edition and they received their copies. These 
eight subscribers paid one dollar for their copies. The two editions 
called forth great admiration from all classes of people. No attempt 
was made to solicit subscribers or to sell the magazine. What in- 
terested me most was to see what the American people would do 
if left to themselves. That has been an underlying principle in 
everything I’ve touched for all these years. 

When, in 1917, the place 297 had come to an end, and I had lost 
practically all of my friends—certainly those identified with the 
magazine 29z—I didn’t know what to do with the upward of eight 
thousand copies of the magazine 291. I called a rag picker. It was 
war time. The cost of paper was high. I had never done anything 
like this before. Maybe the gesture was a satirical one. The rag 
picker offered five dollars and eighty cents for the lot. ‘This included 
the wonderful Imperial Japan Steerage prints. 

I handed the five dollars and eighty cents to the girl who had 
been part-time secretary to me and said to her, “Here, Marie, this 
may buy you a pair of gloves, maybe two pairs.” 

I had no feeling whatsoever about this transaction—this act of 
mine. It was merely another lesson to me. 

I kept most of the de luxe edition but even in time I destroyed 
most of that. 

And now I asked myself why was a Dr. Jessen, director of the 
Berlin Museum, willing to pay a hundred dollars for a copy of 
The Steerage, which my American friends did not seem to want 
even for one dollar, though for years they had been at me to give 
them a chance to acquire a print? Now that it was possible to get 
a print for a dollar they wondered why I didn’t give them prints. 
As a matter of fact wasn’t I “giving them away” at a dollar? 

Outside of the hundred subscriptions to the regular edition of 
the magazine 297 and the eight subscriptions to the de luxe edition, 
how many single copies of either edition do you think were bought? 
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Make your estimate as low as your imagination will permit—not 
a single one. This is America. 


2 
THE STEERAGE AT WEYHE’S 


Mr. Weyhe, and Carl Zigrosser working with him, are two hu- 
man beings. Somehow they had salvaged some copies of Camera 
Work. They also salvaged a few numbers of the heavy Japan 
Steerage. 

Not so many years later when I came into their shop on Lexing- 
ton Avenue one day I saw my Steerage framed and hanging on 
the wall amongst etchings and seg icici ocak very good etch- 
ings and lithographs. 

‘‘What’s the price of The Steerage?” I asked. 

“Four dollars.” 

I was tempted to buy it. It looked so handsome, and how ridicu- 
lously low the price. I remembered that I was living on fifty cents 
a day for food and that four dollars meant eight days’ food. Did I 
have a right to buy my own pictures under such conditions? 

For at least three or four years this print hung on the walls of 
Weyhe’s. I often frequented that shop as it seemed one of the few 
human places in New York. 

One day while I was visiting the Weyhe shop, Zigrosser said, 
while talking about photography, “Stieglitz, a man the other day, 
a collector of Leonardo da Vincis, a man for whom Leonardo was 
the only thing in the world, saw The Steerage. He asked what it 
was and where it came from. ‘A photograph,’ I told him. He looked 
at it again, asked the price—four dollars—and took it.” 

“Well,” I thought, “‘it’s in good company and maybe if Leonardo 
knew he wouldn’t mind.” 

I was glad that I had not succumbed to the temptation and that 
I had had food for eight days—once in my life at least I had been 
wise. I had not succumbed to the temptation of buying a picture, 
even though the picture was my own. : 
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ALFRED STIEGLITZ* 


Alfred Stieglitz is one of the most extraordinary men of our age. 
Not so many people recognize this now, but I think that to succeed- 
ing generations, with the added perspective of years, he will loom 
greater and greater. There is no doubt he is the greatest living 
photographer, a notable pioneer in the introduction of modern art 
in America, and an active encourager of art, literature, music, and 
drama. Fundamentally he is a “‘seer’—in a double sense. He sees, 
truthfully and beautifully—rendering his vision concrete in mem- 
orable photographs—and he also sees beyond, into human and 
transcendent values. It is this spiritual quality, as well as his in- 
nate taste and passion for perfection as an artist, that has made 
him what he is. He functions as a creator, yes, but also as a spiritual 
leader subordinating his own creative activity to a spiritual minis- 
try. He is as much interested in the development of the artist as he 
is in the development of art. 

How else can one explain the role he has undertaken toward the 
artists in whom he has had faith, Marin, O’ Keeffe, and Dove? With 
a full sense of his own responsibility he has become an intermediary 
between the artist and the art patron. How else can one explain 
his habit of using art as an instrument for testing people in that 
psychological laboratory known as “291” or “An American Place.” 
He will often confront a man or woman with a picture or photo- 
graph, the emotive power of which he has calibrated by previous 
experience; and by observing that person’s reaction, gain an in- 
sight into the unknown character. I wonder if Stieglitz has not 
evolved for himself a “photographic” philosophy of life. Every 
manifestation of behavior in a person can be considered an in- 

*Part of this article on Alfred Stieglitz originally appeared in the periodical New 


Democracy. The essay has been revised and expanded; the already published sections 
are here reprinted by courtesy of the editors of New Democracy. 
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stantaneous photograph of that person, and the totality of these 
photographs constitutes his life. Stieglitz is a camera of unusual sen- 
sitiveness, and is constantly recording impressions—taking snap- 
shots—of people, whether they know it or not. He is quite detached 
about it and seldom moved to spite or rancor by his findings; he 
accepts deception or betrayal as he does heroism or generosity. 
There are times, of course, when he is moved to action, but it is in 
an impersonal way—one force setting another force in motion. In 
any case he sees his subject clearly. He judges, or rather registers, 
every momentary gesture as significant, just as he accepts full re- 
sponsibility for every manifestation of his own behavior. Those 
who are tried and found wanting in their relations with Stieglitz 
often dig their own graves without his intervention. They may 
deceive themselves but not him. Throughout his life he has con- 
sistently appealed to what he calls “‘the record” in his judgment of 
people and events. For example, in the files of Camera Work he 
confronted the art critics with their own published stupidities in 
relation to the introduction of modern art in America. What an 
autobiography Stieglitz could write if he would set down the rec- 
ords that are stored in his memory. 

The conduct of his gallery has been a source of puzzled surprise 
to many. He is literally and figuratively not a business man. He has 
never made a penny profit from the sale of art; the years he has 
spent in galleries have been for the sake of the artists he has be- 
friended. His amateur standing has made his attitude all the more 
uncompromising. He does not have to kow-tow for business rea- 
sons. Like a physician, he may charge a rich man a high price, and 
give another picture away to a poor student. Often he forces the 
buyer to make an offer of what he is prepared to pay. He is con- 
cerned with the moral issues involved: what sacrifice is the so-called 
art patron prepared to make in order to obtain the priceless object. 
He maintains that a work of art has no monetary value: it quite 
literally is price-less. He and his gallery function as a medium of 
exchange between the patron’s money ( good for the artist’s body) 


and the artist’s picture (good for the patron’s soul). However dis- 
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concerting he may be to the worldly type, to the real artist he is 
sympathetic and helpful in a practical way. No one will ever know 
how many struggling artists he has encouraged toward creation. 

It is these qualities of the man that set the tone and purpose of 
his public activities. In his three enterprises for bringing art and 
the public together, “291,” ‘““The Intimate Gallery,’ and “An 
American Place,” it is not difficult to see a unifying idea or leit- 
motif running through them all. It is what he calls the Spirit of 
the Place, and it makes his gallery stand for something definite, cer- 
tain qualities of integrity and vitality and adventure. It is that 
which fosters and encourages the experimental approach, the crea- 
tive attitude, that divine discontent which tolerates no diminution 
of effort but drives on to new conquests. It is that which demands 
both purity of motive and purity of expression, which demands 
significance of meaning as well as perfection of means. Stieglitz has 
been fortunate in finding three other artists who, like himself, have 
consistently maintained this creative approach, Marin, O’Keeffe, 
and Dove. Their paintings and his photographs have formed the 
germinative nucleus, the touch-stone of his exhibiting activities. He 
has shown the work of other men and women, if it had some rela- 
tion to the spirit of the place. It is astonishing how many fine artists 
he has introduced or encouraged, at a time when it was daring and 
prescient to do so, and when above all it was crucial either in the 
artist’s development or in its bearing on American culture. Some 
of the details of this enterprise can be found in Camera Work and 
in the book America and Alfred Stieglitz. Thus his gallery, and the 
spirit that animates it, has been a constructive impulse both in the 
encouragement of genuine artists and in the education of men and 
women toward higher values. It has been more than a gallery: it has 
been an experimental and psychological laboratory (and, as with 
all laboratories, a corner where things are clean in every sense of 
the word); it has been a spot where exciting adventures could and 
did take place, a refreshing oasis of the spirit amid the wasteland of 
Mammon. 

Sherwood Anderson has written of Stieglitz’s superb sense of 
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craftsmanship. And it is very true that he has a profound feeling 
for materials and a passion for excellence that leads him to untold 
expenditure of time and energy. In his photographs, as far as is hu- 
manly possible, there is perfection and the completest realization 
of his intention. Every possible factor of light, atmosphere, tem- 
perature, chemicals, paper, and the like, is consciously considered; 
any lucky accident is immediately seized and taken advantage of. 
By having the process as a whole, the first and last conception, 
clearly and consciously in mind, he can hold to the bigness and in- 
tensity of his vision while working on the details, and can even 
modify his original plan in favor of a better one as he goes along. 
He registers sensibilities involving variations of a hair’s breadth in 
the proportions of a photographic mount, discriminations between 
infinitesimal variations of shades and values in judging prints from 
the same negative. Beyond all these concrete or material factors 
are psychological elements such as his waiting patiently but alertly 
for years to get the most perfect combination of circumstances for 
the photographing of a plant, a tree, a building, a cloud, or a bit 
of landscape; or his storing up for years and years, of knowledge of 
a human being to make the one photograph that would emphasize 
the essential out of the many thousands of superficial aspects. (Stie- 
glitz once refused a commission, involving thousands of dollars, to 
make a photograph of a man, on the ground that he did not know 
him well enough.) 

In addition to the intrinsic qualities of his prints, one must em- 
phasize their historic importance. He was the first to make pictures 
of night scenes (Icy Night, Night: The Savoy, Night: Fifth Avenue, 
all of 1897); and likewise in Winter on Fifth Avenue and The 
Terminal of 1892, and Wet Day on the Boulevard, Paris of 1894, 
he achieved technical and atmospheric effects hitherto considered 
impossible to obtain in photography. This was in the days before 
fast lenses and fast plates when one had to work with slow gelatine- 
bromide emulsions. As he has said: “In my time, many many years 
ago, when I was young and photographing nearly daily, never 
dreaming of painters or paintings or artists or exhibitions, I made | 
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thousands of negatives and prints. ‘This’ was before the kodak had 
been invented or the film either. Even the detective camera, as the 
first hand cameras were called, had hardly come into being. I used 
glass plates, 18 x 24 centimeters, used a tripod and no shutter. I 
dragged the heavy outfit over Alpine passes and through streets of 
many European villages and cities, never exposing a plate until I 
was sure it was worth while to risk one. There was no random firing 
as is so often the custom of today. Those were still pioneer days in 
photography.” 

He has been an expert technician ever since his thorough 
grounding in photographic chemistry at the Berlin Polytechnic 
during the years 1882-90. His inventiveness has been displayed not 
only in technique but also in subject matter. He has been a pioneer 
in portraying New York, both its people and its skyscrapers, in 
rendering textures of old barns or of blades of grass, in creating 
psychological dramas by means of trees or clouds. His portraits 
have never been surpassed. He has made hundreds of photographs, 
of the utmost variety, devoted to a single theme — the composite 
portrait of one woman — so amazing in their intimacy, subtlety, and 
emotional overtones that they might be called the essence of 
Woman. In another vein he made a Portrait of Dorothy True in 
1919, which, with its double printing, pointed the way to a proce- 
dure much used later by other photographers, especially in the ad- 
vertising field. Ever since he started making prints in 1883, he has 
consistently fought for photography as a true and independent art, 
having intrinsic standards of its own, and for photographs, free of 
flattering retouch or “‘artistic’’ manipulation, straightforward prints 
which did not try to imitate painting effects. He has waged this 
fight not only for himself but for all sound practitioners. The 
broad outlines of this story can be found in the pages of Camera 
Notes and Camera Work. 

Everywhere and always he has had a passion for perfection. He 
will accept no compromise or half-way measures. Of course such 
an attitude is hardly possible except on a basis of minimum eco- 
nomic security. Stieglitz has been fortunate in having such a mini- 
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mum basis. It often guaranteed only the bare necessities, but nev- 
ertheless it left him free to follow to the uttermost whatever inter- 
ested him, be it sport, photography, or the study of life and human 
nature. This freedom from economic pressure, this ability to pur- 
sue a thing for its own sake without thought of tomorrow’s bread 
and butter, has endowed him with a rather unique virtue among 
men — integrity. Integrity is rarely possible without security: al- 
most everybody has given hostages to fortune through the necessity 
of earning a living for himself or those dependent upon him. 
There are, on the other hand, many men who have riches but not 
integrity. Stieglitz has made countless sacrifices in the pursuit of 
his ideals, and often waged a quixotic fight in the defense of a prin- 
ciple. Nevertheless the fact remains that economic security is al- 
most a sine qua non in his career, just as it was in the lives of 
Cézanne or Gertrude Stein, to mention two unrelated examples. 
It also serves to emphasize his concern at the deterioration of per- 
sonal pride in workmanship brought about by the collectivization 
of craft and industry. As an individualist and creator, valuing above 
all else the constructive aspects of art and culture, he is opposed to 
the domination of militarism and mechanical efficiency which is 
taking hold even in his own country. To call Stieglitz a dilettante, 
however, who pursues art for art’s sake, with all that this implies 
of sterility and preciousness, is to miss his character completely. 
Though his attitude, like that of the ideal amateur, is pure and free 
from pecuniary motives, yet his interests are entirely bound up with 
life, and subordinated to attaining spiritual mastery through all- 
around development. 

Like many another seer or prophet, Stieglitz, apart from his ac- 
tivity as a photographer, is concerned with “‘creating a legend.” It 
is preoccupation with ‘“‘the record” in another form. Most often 
he writes his scripture not on paper but on the minds and feelings 
of men and women. He is like an embodied male principle, a con- 
crete psychological force, fertilizing here, challenging, influencing, 
or dominating there, being betrayed or repelled; like all uncompro- 
mising forces, sometimes constructive, sometimes destructive. He 
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is ever driven by his dramatic instinct to’put his impress on what- 
ever personalities he happens to meet. His spiritual power stands 
ever as a challenge to a worldly scale of values, always in favor of 
essential contacts in place of superficialities, in favor of self-devel- 
opment and individuality and the higher vibrations of creation. So 
long as he comes in contact with personalities who are his equals, 
actually or potentially, such a power is stimulating; but when this 
same power is in contact with personalities undeveloped or of a 
lower rate of vibration, the resultant is more likely to be negative 
than positive. Consequently there have been in his life a number 
of crises in which he feels that those who professed sympathy and 
understanding of his aims, failed or, betrayed him. The sad refrain, 
“They do not see,” or “They do not understand,” is often on his 
lips. 

Philip Mairet once wrote of D. H. Lawrence: “Lawrence was 
one of those rare men who have what is called mana. Such a person- 
ality is in a specially intimate relation with its own intuition. It can 
radiate psychic life to others and make them feel that they are 
deeply, peculiarly understood — but it is aloof all the time, dedi- 
cated in some way to itself, and will not brook the slightest opposi- 
tion. You cannot have friendship, in any usual sense of the word, 
with such a person.” Much of this description applies, I think, with 
equal force to Stieglitz. Apart from those individualities strong in 
their own right, the relations between him and others (always ex- 
cepting those that were casual, temporary, or formal) were not 
friendships between equals, but relations of the disciple-master 
type, and they usually degenerated into the disciple-misunderstood- 
master type. The-disciples, usually understanding or responding to 
only one aspect of the master’s all-embracing philosophy, and hence 
without his qualifying breadth of viewpoint, were apt to say ridicu- 
lous or do foolish things even if they did not actually fail him in a 
crisis. Stieglitz and Lawrence have many other things in common, 
such as their passionate intensity, their almost neurotic sensibility, 
their flaming assertion of individuality. They both longed to found 
Utopias, Lawrence with a band of equals in Mexico, and Stieglitz 
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with a band of artists at “gg1.’” And is not a Lawrence legend grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, just as Stieglitz’s influence is being mani- 
fested or paid tribute to by numerous writers and artists of today? 

One cannot get far in the creation of legend without dramatic 
instinct. Stieglitz, like all of us, dramatizes himself in a purposive 
role. Naturally the role will vary according to the person before 
him. Sometimes in his anxiety to create an impression he over- 
reaches himself: I have witnessed him straining for effect in a first 
contact with a stranger when he was pressed for time. Again I have 
observed in him occasionally a tendency to be long-winded (he can 
talk without effort for hours at a stretch) and on rare occasions to 
“orate” or talk ostensibly to one person but in reality to direct his 
speech toward a group of mute listeners. I have even heard that he 
can be insulting, arrogant, and overbearing. I myself have never 
found him so in the thirty years that I have known him. I can 
imagine him to be disconcerting to those who do not know him — 
for it is not often that one meets an uncompromising force in the 
flesh — but insulting, never. On the basis of the truism that one 
takes from a situation what one brings to it, it is possible that those 
who chronicle such conversations were merely reporting their own 
feelings and reactions. But all these faults, if faults they be, are to 
my mind but the peccadillos of greatness. At his best he is a mar- 
velous conversationalist. Story after story, crammed with the sig- 
nificant detail of a trained observer, come forth from his prodigious 
experience. They are not casual stories: they always illustrate a 
principle or a trait of human nature under discussion. What intui- 
tive sympathy and tolerant wisdom of life, what an understanding 
of the ways of the world as well as of mystical experience, are im- 
plicit in his speech. 

Stieglitz is loved or hated by many, but comprehended by few. A 
prophet is seldom understood in his time. If it has seemed that 
Stieglitz has spoken or acted in parables, it is because people have 
not had the insight or foresight to discern that he was speaking 
plainly. Like so many spiritual leaders he unites in himself many 
paradoxes. He combines disinterestedness with the utmost interest- 
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edness. He, who has no truck with commerce, spends many years 
of his life disposing of pictures for artists. He is an amateur in his 
attitude toward life, yet professional in his standards of achieve- 
ment. He is the seer, a see-er of both near and far, the greatest living 
photographer and a prophet as of old. In his own words: “I am an 
American. Photography is my passion. The search for Truth my 
obsession.” 
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“The first task,” says Rudhyar, “is the regeneration of the sub- 
stance of all arts. 

“The new music sounds ridiculous and meaningless in a concert 
hall; the new drama calls for anew theatre; the new dance longs for 
new surroundings and a free relationship to music and dramatic 
action. Beside this, the conditions of performance, from a social 
financial standpoint, are tragically absurd. Commercialism has com- 
pleted the destruction of the spirit of devotion to Art, the spirit of 
real participation in the performance. The public comes to it in 
search of sensation rather than prepared to experience life as and 
through Art. The greatest need perhaps of the New Art 1s a new 
public; the greatest need of the Artists is a consciousness of their 
true relationship with their public. The Artist has ceased to con- 
sider himself a provider of Spiritual Food, an arouser of dynamic 
Power; he has ceased to consider his position as an ‘office,’ himself 
as an officiant. He thinks but of expressing himself, but of releasing 
forces which he cannot handle within himself. Why such a releas- 
ing? He does not care to consider. He does not face deliberately 
and willingly his spiritual duty to the Race. Thus he does not at- 
tempt to mould the Race, to gather around his work the proper 
public for this work. He sells his wares. He is no longer a Messen- 
ger of life, attracting by the very example of his own living, human 
beings to the Message of which he is the bearer.” * 


Often, when I let my mind play with the idea of invasion by the 
enemy, I get a recurrent image of Alfred Stieglitz sitting in his 
“American Place” on the 17th floor of a New York office building 
surrounded by John Marin’s water colors. All his life Stieglitz has 
been waiting for that public which would celebrate the coming of 

*Art as Release of Power by Dane Rudhyar. | 
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the artist. His whole life has been one of dedication and devotion— 
to art. It was Stieglitz who made it possible for John Marin to paint, 
to continue painting as he wished. 

There is a tremendous story behind these two names. Both 
Marin and Stieglitz are over seventy now. Marin is still spry enough 
to hop around and paint more masterpieces. Stieglitz spends most 
of his time on his back in the cubicle which adjoins the gallery. 
Mentally he is still as spry as ever, though his heart is giving out. 
He has allotted himself the minimum of space in “An American 
Place.” Just room enough to move from the cot to the easy chair. If 
the room were made still smaller I don’t believe he would murmur. 
He can say all he has to say in the space that it requires for a man 
to stand up or lie down. He needs no megaphone either — just 
enough voice to whisper his convictions. And he makes himself 
heard. Indeed, we will be hearing from him long after he is dead. 

I try to visualize the scene. The enemy solidly entrenched within 
the gates of the city—and Stieglitz still on the job. The door opens 
and a man in uniform enters the gallery. Stieglitz is in the next room 
stretched full out on the cot. There are nothing but Marins on the 
walls. 

Stieglitz has been expecting a visit of this sort from day to day— 
he merely wonders why it hasn’t happened sooner. ‘The officer takes 
a quick glance around the room, reassures himself that it is not a 
trap, then steps briskly to the doorway of the little room where 
Stieglitz is lying. 

“Hello! what are you doing here?” he says. 

“I might ask you the same question,” answers Stieglitz. 

“Are you the watchman?” 

“I suppose you might call me that. Yes, I’m a sort of watchman, 
if that’s what you want to know.” 

“Whose paintings are those—out there?” 

“John Marin’s.” 

“Where is he? Why did he leave them here? Aren’t they worth 
anything?” 

Stieglitz beckons to the officer to sit down in the easy chair. “I 
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like your questions,” he begins. “You get right to the heart of 
things.” 

“Come, come,” says the officer, “I didn’t come here to have a quiet 
little chat. I want some information. I want to know the meaning 
of this. Here you are in an empty building and you watch over 
paintings—water colors, I see. Why didn’t you give yourself up, like 
the others? How is it we didn’t know about this collection?” 

“T can’t answer all your questions at once,” Stieglitz replies in a 
feeble voice. “I am going to die in a little while. Go slowly, please.” 

The officer looks at him with sympathy, dubiety and suspicion. 
‘‘An old crackpot,” he thinks to himself. He clears his voice. “Well, 
where is he... the owner?” 

‘“‘He’s home painting, I imagine,” says Stieglitz wearily. 

“What? He’s a painter too?” 

““Whor” 

‘Well, who are you talking about?” 

“I’m talking about John Marin. Who are you talking about?” 

“The man who owns them—that’s who I’m talking about. I 
don’t care if he’s a painter or a paper-hanger.”’ 

“The man who owns them is the man who painted them—John 
Marin.” 

“Now we're getting somewhere. Good. What does he value them 
atr” 

“My dear man, that’s something we’ve never been able to deter- 
mine. What would you value them at?” 

“I don’t know anything about such matters,” says the officer 
huffily. 

“Neither do I, to be frank with you. Some people think I’m 
crazy when I say that. If you like them, namea price and I'll tell you 
whether you can have them or not.” 

“Listen, I am not playing a game with you,” says the officer. 

“T’m absolutely serious,” says Stieglitz. “For thirty years now peo- 
ple have been asking me to put a price on John Marin’s work. I can’t 
do it. Some say it’s very clever and shrewd of me, not to set a fixed 
price on his paintings. I say very simply: ‘How much do you like. 
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John Marin’s work? How much are you willing to invest to help 
John Marin continue painting? You spend $2,000.00 for a car, let’s 
say. Well then, how does a Marin compare with a Buick or a Stude- 
baker? People say that’s no way to sell paintings. But I’m not selling 
paintings. I believe in John Marin. Besides, there are people whom 
I wouldn't let have a Marin for any amount of money. But I’ll say 
this—any man who really wants to own a Marin can have one. Not 
any one he wants, to be sure, but a Marin. I’ll fix the price to suit 
the man’s pocket-book.” 

“This is all very interesting, my good fellow, but I am not here 
to discuss prices and values. 1...” 

Stieglitz interrupts. “It bores me to death too, frankly. I’d rather 
talk about John Marin.” He gets up slowly, with great effort. ‘““Now 
just come here,” he says, taking the officer by the arm. ‘‘Here’s a 
Marin that nobody will get until I die. Look at it! Can you put a 
price on a painting like that?” 

In spite of himself the officer finds himself gazing at the work in- 
tently. He seems puzzled, baffled. 

“Take your time,” says Stieglitz, anticipating the officer’s per- 
plexity. “I’ve been looking at that one for twenty-five years and I 
haven’t seen all there is to see in it yet.” 

The officer slowly turns his gaze away. He talks almost as if to 
himself. “Funny, I used to paint myself once. I never did water 
colors, I must confess. It’s so long ago—it seems like something that 
happened in another life.”” He melts rapidly. Goes on in the same 
fashion, mumbling his words. Finally he blurts out: “You are quite 
right—there is something extraordinary about this Marin, as you 
call him. He’s a wizard. I must get General So-and-So to come here 
—at once. He will be crazy about your John Marin.” 

“Of course he will,” says Stieglitz calmly. ““That is, if he has 
any intelligence. Bring the whole staff up; it will be a pleasure for 
me to show them John Marin’s work.” 

“You don’t seem to be worried about what we might do to you. 
You talk as if there were no war or anything. You are a strange 
man. I am beginning to like you.” 
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“Naturally,” says Stieglitz unblushingly. “I have nothing to con- 
ceal from any one. I don’t own anything. I have lived with these 
paintings all my life practically. They give me great joy, great un- 
derstanding. You should go to Marin’s home—he has a collection 
there which he keeps for himself. Get him to show them to you.” 

“But have you thought,” says the officer, “that we might carry 
them off to our country?” 

“Of course I have,” says Stieglitz promptly. ““That doesn’t worry 
me. They belong to the whole world. All I ask is that you take good 
care of them. You see—’” and he takes the officer by the arm again—, 
“there isn’t a scratch on these frames. Marin made these frames him- 
self. I want you to keep them that way. Who knows where they will 
be hanging ten years from now? And fifty years hence—or a hun- 
dred? Listen, I am an old man. I have seen lots of things in my time 
—unbelievable things, too. You think you would like to have them 
in your country. Good—take them. But don’t be under any illusions 
about keeping them. Works of art often survive long after empires 
crumble. Even if you destroy the paintings you can’t destroy the 
effect they have had upon the world. Even if nobody but myself 
ever saw them their value would remain and make itself felt. Your 
cannons can destroy but they can’t create, can they? You can’t kill 
off John Marin by destroying his paintings. No, I am not worried 
about their fate. They have already done something to the world. 
You could go a step farther and kill John Marin himself—that 
wouldn’t matter either. What John Marin stands for is indestruc- 
tible. I think he would laugh if you put a revolver to his head and 
threatened to kill him. He’s as tough as an old rooster, you know. 
Of course you won’t want to kill him—I know better than that. 
You'll probably offer him a good job—that’s a subtler way of killing 
him off. If I were you, I’d just let him be where he is. Don’t bother 
him. He’s reached a quiet, serene stage of life now where nothing 
really disturbs him. See that he has enough to eat, will you? I can’t 
look after him any more, as you see for yourself. I’ve done all I 
could. Now it’s up to you and the others to come after us... . What 


was that General’s name again? Why don’t you go and fetch him up 
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here? If he’s a connoisseur of art I’m sure we'd have a lot of things 
in common. Maybe I can disabuse him of some of his notions.” 

Stieglitz turns quietly on his heels and makes for the cot in the 
little room. The officer stands in the center of the big room looking 
vacantly at the Marins on the walls. He pinches himself to make 
sure he is not dreaming it all.... 


That’s the little comedy I dream of when I think of Stieglitz’ last 
moments. I have an alternative one, which is probably the way it 
actually will happen. Stieglitz will be standing in front of a Marin, 
talking in his usual fashion, and suddenly, in the midst of a phrase, 
he will drop dead. That, I think, is the way the end ought to come. 

Stieglitz, who uses the pronoun I so frequently, is about as unego- 
tistical a man as I’ve ever encountered. This I of his is more like a 
rock. Stieglitz never speaks impersonally because to do so would be 
to deny that he is a person. He is the opposite of a personage, which 
is to say a personality. Stieglitz is an individual, a unique being. He 
doesn’t put on any show of false modesty—why should he? Would 
you apologize for using God’s name? Everything that Stieglitz says 
is based on pure conviction. Behind every word that comes from his 
lips is his whole life, a life, I must repeat, of absolute devotion to the 
things he believes in. He believes!—that’s the essence of it all. He 
isn’t giving his opinions—he is saying what he knows to be true, 
what he Alfred Stieglitz has found to be true through personal ex- 
perience. One can disagree with his views, but one can’t refute 
them. They are alive and breathing all the time, just like Stieglitz 
himself. To destroy his views you would have to destroy Stieglitz 
bit by bit. Every particle of him asseverates the truth which is in 
him. Such men are rare in any epoch. Naturally there is the ut- 
most diversity of opinion about him. Opinion again! What does 
anybody’s opinion matter? To answer Stieglitz you would have to 
be all of a piece. Are you? And what answer, finally, is there to make 
to a man who says: “I believe. I love. I cherish.” ‘That's all that 
Stieglitz is saying. He doesn’t ask you to agree with him. He asks 
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you merely to listen to him rhapsodize about the things he loves, 
about the people he has devoted his whole life to supporting. 
People are often irritated with him because he doesn’t behave 
like an art dealer. Of course the fact is he isn’t an art dealer. ‘They 
say he is shrewd, quixotic, unpredictable. They never ask them- 
selves what would have happened to Marin or O’Keeffe or the 
others if their works had fallen into other hands. To be sure, John 
Marin might have received more money for his work than Stieglitz 
was ever able to secure for him. But would John Marin be the man 
he is today? Would he be painting the pictures he is painting in 
his seventy-second year? I doubt it. I have witnessed with my own 
eyes the process of killing an artist off, as it is practiced in this 
country. We have all witnessed the rise and fall of our great ‘“‘suc- 
cesses.”’ Our transitory idols! How we love them! And how quickly 
we forget them! We should thank God that a man like Stieglitz is 
still amongst us, demonstrating every day of his life the constancy 
of his love. The man is a perfect marvel of endurance, of fortitude, 
of patience, of humility, of tenderness, of wisdom, of faith. He is 
a rock against which the conflicting currents of wishy-washy opinion 
strike in vain. Stieglitz is unmovable, unalterable. He is anchored. 
And that is why I have the audacity to picture him sitting in his 
little office undismayed by the crumbling of the world about. Why 
should he tremble in the presence of the enemy? Why should he 
run away? Has he not been surrounded and beleaguered by enemies 
all his life? Not strong ones, either, but mean, insidious, petty, cun- 
ning ones who strike in the dark when one’s back is turned. Our 
own enemies—the worst there can be. The enemies of life, I call 
them, because wherever a tender, new shoot of life raises its head 
they trample it down. Not deliberately always, but thoughtlessly, 
aimlessly. The real enemy can always be met and conquered, or 
won over. Real antagonism is based on love, a love which has not 
recognized itself. But this other kind, this slimy, crawling hostility 
which is evoked by indifference or ignorance, that is difficult to com- 
bat. That saps the very roots of life. The only person who can cope 
with it is a wizard, a magician. And that is what Stieglitz is, and 
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Marin too. They are constantly fecundating each other, nourishing 
each other, inspiring each other. There is no more glorious wed- 
lock known to man than this marriage of kindred spirits. Every- 
thing they touch becomes ennobled. There is no taint anywhere. 
We reach with them the realm of pure spirit. And there let us rest 
—until the enemy comes.... 


I met Stieglitz for the first time last year, shortly after my return 
from Europe. I never knew him in the days of “291”; if I had met 
him then, as did so many young writers and painters, the whole 
course of my life would probably have been altered, as it was 
through hearing Emma Goldman years before. 

“Miracles still happen. I am positive of that—more positive to- 
day than ever. And I have been positive for a long time.” ‘That’s 
what Stieglitz wrote in the fly-leaf of the little book he presented to 
me on the occasion of our meeting. ‘The book was a compilation of 
the letters of John Marin, most of them addressed to Stieglitz. 

I feel somewhat guilty now when I think back to that moment. 
It was my intention then to do a little book on John Marin—and 
God knows, I may still do it! But I had intended to do it immedi- 
ately, fired as I was by the sight of all those Marins which I had been 
waiting to see for so many years. 

No matter how many Marins you see, there are always more 
somewhere. I doubt if even Stieglitz has seen all of John Marin’s 
work. I think Marin works overtime. I think that when he dies we 
will see a trunk-load of paintings which no one suspected the ex- 
istence of. It is said that he paints with two hands. I suspect that he 
paints with both feet also, and with his elbows and the seat of his 
pants. 

Anyway, after seeing as many as I could feast my eyes on, at “An 
American Place,” I had the surprise of my life when I visited Marin 
at his home in Cliffside. There I saw a great boxful of his New 
Mexican water colors. I saw Marin too, in a new guise. Marin the 
man living in a perfectly conventional landscape. A sort of ele- 
gant prospector who had returned to the tame, effete East with the 
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nuggets of gold which he had stored away in his garret to look at, 
fondle, play with in his moments of boredom. 

When I say John Marin I always add—“‘the wizard.” ‘The Wizard 
of Oz, maybe. Anyhow, a wizard. There’s no getting round it, the 
man is a phenomenon. Just as Laotse was intercepted by the Em- 
peror’s messenger and ordered to write it all down before disap- 
pearing into the blue, so some one has yet to arise who will collar 
John Marin and extract the last juices before he drops out of sight. 

In a letter to Lee Simonson, 1928, Marin writes characteristic- 
ally: “I have just received your telegram. Will you please tell me 
why you asked me to contribute to your magazine? I did not ask 
nor beg to be a contributor. If my pictures cannot be understood 
by those of average intelligence, how can you or any one expect 
my writing to be? You can ask me to alter my pictures to the aver- 
age intelligence as easily as to ask me to alter my writing to it. Know 
you too that much of the writings I read are un-understandable to 
me. So that I may come under the head of lesser average intelli- 
gence. ... Why are you so afraid of the appearance of the Dam fool? 
Is it that it may be found that he isn’t quite the Dam fool after all?” 

The emergence of a Marin in a country of mediocrities is some- 
thing almost impossible to explain. Marin is a freak of nature here. 
A sport. His would have been the most cruel fate of any artist Amer- 
ica has produced—a fate worse than Poe’s, worse than Melville’s— 
had it not been for the miraculous rencontre with Stieglitz. I hope 
John Marin will pardon me for saying this, because it might sound 
as though I doubted his powers, which I don’t in the least. I mean 
simply that America, when it gives birth to a man like John Marin, 
does its best to kill him off quickly and ruthlessly. 

It was Zoler, I believe, who said to me that Marin was as tough 
as an old rooster, that it was hard to kill him off. An accurate de- 
scription. For Marin is like a fighting cock, trim, slender, spry, 
chipper, salty, and always ready with the spurs. That’s to say, for 
those who are looking for a fight. Left to himself, he’s gentle, wise, 
peaceful, considerate and gracious. He says marvelous things, if 
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you know how to draw him out. He prefers not to talk, though. He 
prefers to illustrate what he has to say with the brush. 

In speaking of the “Marin Island” water color, Mr. E. M. Benson 
says: * “Here finally is a picture that needs no frame to establish 
its boundaries; whose parts are so finely orchestrated as to create the 
illusion of movement without the fear of chaos. Our eye is led along 
the mixed currents of these forms like so many stones skipping over 
water in a pre-arranged plan. Everything seems to relate to some- 
thing else, to lead to something else, to be part of a great design, the 
ebb and flow of a superb pattern. As we look at these forms we are 
no longer aware of tree, water, and sky in the representational 
sense, but of abstract symbols for them. Jt ts the calligraphic signa- 
ture which we now accept for the facts: the jagged line for the swift 
movement of water; the triangle for the tree; the spot of color for 
the sun or the flower. These plastic metaphors are the body and 
blood of Marin’s art.” (Italics mine.) 

The calligraphic signature! That is the quintessence of Marin’s 
wizardry, the mark of his soaring achievement. Here Marin joins 
with the best in Chinese art, carries on the great tradition in that 
algebra of paint which signalizes mastery. This signature which 
was explicit in his early work even—the man began to gallop be- 
fore he had taken but a few steps!—is now recognized as having the 
validity of a Euclid, a Galileo, a Paracelsus, an Einstein. He is not 
just another great painter. He is the American painter, the blood 
brother of all the great painters of the past whether in Europe, Asia, 
South America or Africa. John Marin is our link with the world 
we seem so fatuously eager to repudiate. 


*John Marin, the Man and His Work by E. M. Benson. 
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I 


MARIN IN PARIS—I BUY FROM HIM 

In 1909, when in Paris in the month of June, Steichen took me 
to see Marin. 

When we entered the studio, Marin in his shirtsleeves was stand- 
ing at his press printing etchings. On the wall was hanging one 
modest watercolor. After a few words with Marin I asked him why 
the etchings of his that Steichen had sent over didn’t seem to com- 
pare with his watercolors. (I hadn’t shown the etchings.) 

Marin went to a drawer and pulled out an etching which he 
said he had just finished. When I saw it I said, “Man, why didn’t 
you send something like this?” 

And he said, “My dealers, Rouiller in Chicago and Katz in New 
York, when they were here recently, saw this and threatened to dis- 
card me if I did wild stuff like this.” 

There was nothing wild about it to me. The early Marin etch- 
ings were in the Whistler manner, but this was free and bold and 
distinctively Marin. 

I said, “Mr. Marin, you are an American. You are an artist. If I 
had your gifts I’d see anyone in hell who tried to interfere with me.” 
And when I said that I was startled, for I realized I had assumed a 
responsibility. I might have changed the trend of Marin’s life. I 
knew I'd never be an art dealer. I knew I’d never have money to 
support Marin or any other artist. But somehow I had to say what 
I said. 

I pointed to the watercolor on the wall and said, ‘““Mr. Marin, 
how much do you want for that?” 

He said, “Oh, I guess a hundred and twenty-five francs will do.” 

VIAL takexit.. 

And then he showed me some pastels. They were very Whist- 
lerian, very lovely. 
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“How much do you want for those?” I asked. 

“Oh, fifty to seventy-five francs.” Then he informed me that the 
best one had been bought by a well-known New York theatrical 
man for five dollars. | 

I told Marin the man ought to be shot for robbing him. 

Marin laughed. After all, twenty-five francs were twenty-five 
francs. 

Steichen, Marin and I went downstairs and entered a café. As 
we sat there, I handed Marin two hundred and fifty francs. 

“What’s this for?” he said. 

“Oh,” I said, “I guess I can’t accept your watercolor for less.”’ 

I remembered only too well how in 1902, when Steichen re- 
turned from his first trip to Paris and was desperately poor, I had 
given him fifty dollars for one of his photographic prints. So why 
should Marin receive less for his watercolor?—And, as I left Marin 
that day how little did Marin or I realize what very close friends we 
were to become. 

As I write this, the friendship has existed for thirty years and 
during all this time we have never had a word of difference, we have 
never questioned one another and each has remained free, true to 
himself, true to the other. 


II 


MARIN’S FATHER 


Marin was in Paris (1906-10), and was living chiefly on the mon- 
eys he received for etchings that he had contracted for with Rouiller, 
in Chicago, and Katz, in New York, both dealers. 

Marin’s father lived in New York, and as an expert accountant, 
attended to his son’s financial contracts. When Marin eventually 
had identified himself with 297, and had come to New York to re- 
main there, his father one day came to me and said, “Mr. Stieglitz, 
I’m very worried about John. Worried because I wonder what 
would happen to him if you were no longer here. He no longer 
etches. He no longer has any definite income. The watercolors he 
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is making are so mad, I don’t understand any of them. I’m truly 
worried.” 

“Well, Mr. Marin,” I said, “I can understand your worry, but 
what do you want your son to do? What would you like me to do?” 

“Well,” he said, “can’t you advise John to spend his mornings 
doing work like he did in Paris, salable etchings that Rouiller 
and Katz will want and other dealers, too, and then in the after- 
noon, why, he can do whatever he wants—mad stuff like this,”’ point- 
ing to the Marins on the wall,—there was a Marin exhibition of the 
most recent watercolors. 

Marin’s mother had died when he was in his infancy. Marin’s 
father had married again,—a very fine woman. 

“Mr. Marin,” I said, “‘before I say anything to your son, John, I 
wish you’d ask your wife, that very fine woman, does she think that 
a woman can be a prostitute in the morning and a virgin in the af- 
ternoon.” 

He looked shocked. 

I said, “I do not want to give offense, but that’s what you are 
asking me to tell your son to be.” 

Many years later during an important Marin exhibition—his 
whole evolution—that I had arranged at the Montross Gallery, 
Marin’s father wrote me a letter— 

“You have not only proven yourself a true friend of John’s, but 
have proven him to be the great artist you claimed him to be from 
the beginning. But this is not as important as the supreme thing 
you've done for him. You have taught him how to live.” 

I don’t think I ever saw Marin’s father after I received this let- 
ter. I believe he died soon after. 


III 
MARIN ISLAND 


The season of 1913-14 came to a close—as usual—at the end of 
May. The workers—that is the artists—had been cared for. Marin, 
I felt, was protected for at least two years. That much was off my 
mind. 
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Times were difficult. In August the European War began. This 
would mean particularly hard times for artists. But they would 
have to face the music as well as everyone else. 

Then one day in October a group of us went to Mouquin’s on 
Sixth Avenue for lunch. I forget how many there were. But I do 
remember Haviland and de Zayas, Steichen, Marin and Jo David- 
son. 

Gradually all had left except Marin and myself. Marin said: “I 
want to tell you something, Stieglitz.” Marin is not the communi- 
cative kind. 

“Now what’s up?” I thought. 

“You see,” he said, “I like Maine.” Ernest Haskell, an etcher 
and close friend of his, had persuaded him to go to Maine. Haskell 
had his own place up there. 

One day Haskell suggested that, since Marin and his wife had 
become so enthusiastic about Maine, they ought to buy some prop- 
erty and build a home there. Marin had said he could not afford it. 
It was out of the question. Haskell had mentioned that he had an 
island which might be purchased for a thousand dollars. 

Marin’s wife liked the idea. She felt that Marin should buy the 
island. Marin was perplexed. What should he do? Something told 
him he shouldn’t buy the island. Yet there was his wife telling him 
he should. And she wasn’t a shortsighted woman. “Well,” he ex- 
plained to me, “finally I thought I’d flip a penny—heads island, 
tails no island. So I flipped, and sure enough it was heads. I gave 
Haskell the thousand dollars.” 

I won’t say what I felt as I listened to this story. The peace of 
mind I thought I had earned—since I felt Marin was financially 
protected for two years,—had now taken the form of an island in 
Maine. 

Then I asked Marin, ‘Is there any water on the island?” 

He rather sheepishly answered, “After I had bought it, I thought 
of water, but found there wasn’t any. Still, I suppose one could dig 
an artesian well. . .. But artesian wells cost money.” Then said 
Marin, “I have another confession to make. Mrs. Marin expects a 
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child in about ten weeks. It’s really because she feels that the child 
should have a country home, that I listened to Haskell and her in 
the first place.” 

War ...1 knew what that meant for America. And here was 
Marin with an island and no water. And Marin the prospective 
father. 

We returned to 297. Marin showed me the watercolors he had 
done during the summer. A grand lot—over a hundred and twenty. 
Marin was certainly singing that summer. All of Marin. Mean- 
while, I was worrying about Mrs. Marin and the coming child. 
Where would the money come from to pay for all this natural sim- 
plicity—for it was natural simplicity. 

Some months later, Marin had his annual exhibition at 297. The 
first picture acquired was a Marin Island. John Quinn gave four 
hundred dollars for it. Quinn also acquired two others at the same 
figure. I gave him still another because of his spontaneous sports- 
manship. Thus three watercolors had paid Haskell for Marin Is- 
land, and possibly would pay the doctor bills for Mrs. Marin’s child 
as well. 

Quinn had no idea of all this. Why should he have had? 

Marin never built a house on his island. He still owns the island. 
He has painted it from time to time, and always with a fresh vision. 
Marin’s Island has paid for itself several times over. 


* * * 


Recently I inquired, “How about your island, Marin? How 
about taxes?” / 

“The taxes,” he laughingly said, “amount to nothing. And as for 
the island—it has become the happy hunting-ground of flies and 
mosquitoes.” 


IV 
MARIN SELLS A PAINTING 


Marin came to me one day not so long ago and said: 


“Stieglitz, I would like to ask you a question. I would like some 
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advice. About a year ago I received a very fine letter from some- 
body in the middle west and in the letter there was enclosed a check 
for $25.” 

The writer had seen Marins in black and white, and some in col- 
or in magazines and had followed his evolution through the years. 

Could $25 buy a Marin? “As the letter was so fine what could I 
do,” said Marin, “but send the man a water color. And of course 
a man who could write such a fine letter must receive a good water 
color. So I sent the man a very fine water color.” 

I said nothing to Marin. Listened. Was ready to gasp. Wouldn't I 
myself like to have Marins at $25? Wouldn't a lot of Marin lovers 
who all these years have been yearning to have a Marin gladly give 
their last $25 to possess a Marin water color? Hadn’t I for years 
been approached by people with little or no money really ready to 
give up their last nickel to get a Marin? And didn’t I often feel like 
saying to such people, “Here, take the Marin. It’s yours. It really 
means something to you.” 

But as the guardian of Marin’s work, and knowing Marin’s po- 
sition and knowing his needs and the needs of his family I dared 
not follow impulses. 

So Marin had sent one of his fine water colors to a stranger in the 
middle west because the stranger had written such a beautiful and 
appreciative letter. 

“Well,” I said, “Marin, what now?” 

“Well,” he said, “I am ina fix. This man has written me another 
letter telling me what a wonderful experience it has been to live 
with my water color for a year, and would I, if he sent me another 
$25, send him another water color?” 

“Marin,” I asked, ‘chow do you feel about it?” 

He said, “‘I don’t feel I have the right to send another.” 

So I said, ‘Well, Marin, I am surprised that man doesn’t offer to 
buy all your water colors at $25 a piece. There is something very 
naive about the man. He has no idea what you sent him. That is, 
he has no idea what you might have gotten in cash for the water 
color he has.” So it was decided that Marin should simply write the 
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man a polite note and tell him he appreciated his kindness but it 
was impossible to let him have another water color. 

Marin’s original gesture was typical of all real artists. Of course 
what Marin might have done was to send the man a water color be- 
cause of the fine letter and return him the $25, check. But artists 
don’t do this. 
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I 
DAILY BREAD 


A finely set-up young man of about thirty came in to see me one 
morning. He had a large portfolio of photographs under his arm. 
He was a Canadian; had lived a long time in Japan; had gone to 
school there; and if I remember correctly, had taught there a few 
years. He had photographed for his own pleasure. He wanted to 
know would I look at his photographs. 

How many people have asked me to look at their photographs in 
the last fifty years. As I have grown older it takes more and more out 
of me to look at other people’s work. For if the work is good, what 
can I do for the people who have produced it? Words, unless sup- 
ported by action, have become more and more meaningless. At least 
tome. And am I not always aware of what heartaches are hidden in 
really good work — and what heartaches are in store for those who 
wish to take such work into the world? ‘The cold world — no mat- 
ter how much it says it cares. And if the work I am asked to look at is 
not worthy, why must I be called upon to spend the energy of which 
I no longer have a surplus? And to sit in judgment has always been 
contrary to my feeling — and is more so than ever today. But some- 
how or other I looked at this young man and said, “Well, as long 
as you are here with your portfolio,—and you have come a long 
way as you have said,— open up and let me see.” 

And the photographs were really good. Some very good. Not the 
hackneyed kind. Good photographs with a personal feeling in 
them. Sensitive — alive. I told the man what I felt. He stood there 
before me expectantly. Then we both remained silent, and he be- 
gan packing up his photographs. And as he completed the packing 
up he said, ‘I wonder could you advise me what to do. I have pho- 
tographed for my own pleasure, but now I begin to think that I 
should possibly turn my photography into a practical channel.” 
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I said, “You mean earn a living with it?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I think I should earn my daily bread with 
my photographs.” | 

I was sitting on a chair. He was standing before me. What was I 
to say? Daily bread. 

I said to him, “You will have to find your own way. I cannot give 
you any advice. I am not in touch with the commercial world in 
any way. But you know as well as I know that the commercial world 
is overfilled. Daily bread,” I smiled and continued, ‘does not the 
Lord’s prayer begin with ‘give us this day our daily bread’? Daily 
bread. What does daily bread include? Does it mean an actual loaf 
of bread and possibly a glass of fresh water? Or does daily bread 
mean a meal consisting of various courses, and possibly a cocktail 
as a stimulation to what is to come? Does daily bread include a 
car? And a radio? Does daily bread include the possibility of mar- 
riage? And a child or two? What does daily bread actually mean 
today to an American?” 

The young man was very quiet and seemed to hear. Finally I 
said, ““Go home and think over what the meaning of daily bread is. 
This daily bread you wish to earn with your photographs. I am sure 
that while doing that, you will eventually arrive at the solution of 
what you ought to do about your photographs, if you still feel that 
you ought to earn your daily bread with them.” 

The young man thanked me and said he was glad he had come. 
That his visit had cleared up much that was going on within him. 
And as he closed the door behind him, I thought to myself: what do 
these millions and millions of Americans really mean when they 
say their prayers beginning with “give us this day our daily bread.” 


II 


SHOES — 1913 


1 

For years I was able to get my clothes and shoes ready-made. The 

shoes I had always bought at the same store. One day I asked for a. 
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new pair. ‘The salesman who had served me for innumerable years, 
said, “‘Mr. Stieglitz, I’m awfully sorry, but the type of shoe you have 
worn we no longer make. The old lasts have been destroyed. A 
new era has begun.” 

I was horrified. My feet were particularly tender. What should 
I do, I asked the salesman, after trying on one pair of shoes after an- 
other, all in vain. He gave me an address and advised me to have 
shoes made to order. The shoemaker he sent me to was an English- 
man, the best shoemaker in America, he said. 

I looked up that shoemaker. I was stunned when he told me the 
price I would have to pay. But what was I to do? The shoemaker 
measured me personally. I had warned him about my feet. 

After ten days I received the shoes. How beautiful they were! 
The outlay was worthwhile. I was sure the shoes would fit. I tried 
them on. To my amazement I found that, do what I would, I 
couldn’t get into either shoe. My wife, who had seen how in love 
I was with the shoes when I had opened the box, insisted that the 
shoemaker was the best in America, and that I must be doing some- 
thing wrong, if I couldn’t get into the shoes. Well, I couldn't, so I 
stopped trying. 

The next morning I hurried to the shoemaker. I had the shoes 
with me. Mr. W_____.. heard my story. ‘“Impossible,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
shoes must fit.” ‘Therewith he tried to get my right foot into the 
right shoe. He tried and tried, and grew red in the face while try- 
ing. 

mIMrs Ws: ,” I finally remarked, “don’t you realize that this is 
all too ridiculous, this performance? I can’t get into the shoes, and 
you can’t get the shoes onto me.” 

“But,” he protested, “I’ve made shoes all my life, and I’ve never 
had a misfit.” 

He took out his drawing and the measurements, put the right 
foot on the drawing, and said, ‘‘You see, it’s all right. It fits.” 

PBUt Vita Wiles ,” I said, ‘I can’t wear your drawing.” 


He measured the length of the drawing and again measured the 
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length of the shoe. There was a slight mistake — one of a full inch 
in length. 

“How that happened, I don’t know,” he exclaimed, quite upset. 

“But my dear Mr. W........ ,” I said, “‘why did you fuss for fifteen 
minutes, trying to get the shoe on my foot? Didn't you see at a 
glance that the shoe was much too short?” 

He offered to make a new pair. I felt I had to get out of that place 
at once. I excused myself and left. 


2 


I then went to a man who was considered to be the second-best 
shoemaker in town. He had worked for Mr. W..... . I had no 
trouble with the shoes he made for me. They fitted. They were 
possibly not quite as handsome as those wondrous misfits of Mr. 
WEG ’s, but they were handsome too and they did fit me perfectly. 
So for years I had comfortable shoes. But one fine day this shoe- 
maker went out of business. The foreman, also an Englishman, was 
an elderly man. It was really he who had been making my shoes. 

He told me he was opening a small place of his own, a modest 
place, tiny. He worked at the bench himself. He and six workers. 
The first pair of shoes he made for me came off without a hitch. 
Wonderful. My feet had found someone who could still take care 
of them. 

1914 came. War in Europe. In 1915 I needed shoes. I went to 
my man and ordered a pair. They would be ready in two weeks. 
I should come and try them on. 

I came. I could hardly get into the shoes. Something had gone 
wrong. He tried to rectify it. I should come in a few days. But, 
when I came a few days later, the shoes still did not fit. Then of his 
own accord he said, “‘I guess I’ll have to make a new pair of shoes.” 

I should come in two weeks. Once again I came. Once again the 
shoes did not fit. The old man looked crestfallen, as if the world 
were caving in. ‘‘Mr. Stieglitz, don’t think that these aren’t new 
shoes. I really don’t know what’s the matter. Come again in a few 
days. I’ll see what I can do with them.” 
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For about four weeks more, every few days I patiently went to 
that shoemaker to try on the shoes he was trying to make fit. Finally 
one day — it was in the morning, early — the poor old man broke 
down and said, ‘‘You have been very patient with me, Mr. Stieglitz. 
I must confess I no longer know who makes your shoes. Once upon 
a time, I had control over my own men. Now, with the unions con- 
stantly butting in, I really no longer know who makes anybody’s 
shoes. It’s horrible. You’ve been so patient that I’m forced to tell 
you the truth. I can no longer promise anything, but I’ll try once 
more.” 

I felt so sorry for this man, for I completely understood. 

“Come day after tomorrow,” he said. “We'll have another try.” 

It was a week later when I went there. I had been prevented from 
going earlier. When I entered the door of the little place, a strange 
face greeted me. 

“Where is the old man?” I asked. 

“He’s no longer here,” the strange face replied. ‘He hanged him- 
self the night of the day when you last saw him.” 


Ill 
A BOTTLE OF WINE 


I am frequently disheartened. Disheartened partly because I do 
not seem to be able to make it clear to people what my life has been 
dedicated to. Dedicated to Spirit. Manifesting itself in so many 
ways. Through so many channels. So many people when finding 
me in this disheartened mood tell me, ““You have done a great work, 
you don’t seem to realize how great. You are not aware of the influ- 
ence you’ve had on so many people throughout the country in so 
many different ways,—how you have given the courage to go on 
when everything has seemed hopeless.” 

I wonder to myself. Words, after all, have little meaning for me. 
How do the people through their action show what influence for 
good I may have had? Influence I may have had, not through my 
words but through my actions and through what I have produced 


in so many different ways? 
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So one day I said to someone, “‘I’ll tell you a story. 

“Imagine that after years of constant labour and concentrated 
thought I had succeeded in raising choicest grapes and had turned 
them into a bottle of choicest wine. A bottle of wine the like of 
which had never before existed. And I felt myself as guardian of 
that bottle of wine. 

“People from all parts of the world heard of this bottle of wine 
and came to behold. A few chosen ones were permitted to taste a 
drop of this wine. As they tasted it they seemed to become illum- 
ined. Something they had not been before, and as they went away 
I thought, “What will these few carry out into the world with them? 
Will they in turn reflect the wonder of what they have experienced? 
The wonder of a drop of wine the like of which has never before 
existed? : 

‘‘And then one day I wondered: what would become of that bot- 
tle of wine if I were to die? Who would become its guardian? 

“And then again as I was lost in thought, one who had tasted a 
drop of this wine came to me and said, ‘I beg of you to appoint me 
guardian of the Bottle of Sacred Wine after you may die. I vow to 
guard it in your Spirit.’ I was silent. 

“More and more people began to hear of the Bottle of Sacred 
Wine. They would come to see it with the hope that they might 
be given a drop of the Sacred Wine. There was a constant pilgrim- 
age. 

“Finally I died. The self-appointed guardian took over the Sa- 
cred Bottle — for it was sacred — did it not contain my own life 
blood in the form of the life blood of the finest grapes that were 
ever grown? 

“When the people heard that I had died and that there was a new 
guardian of the Sacred Bottle, containing the Sacred Wine, more 
people than ever pilgrimaged to behold the sacred symbol, for it 
had become that to the people. But what would become of the 
Bottle when the new guardian might die? He himself became 
frightened at the thought. 

“And one day he bethought himself of a spring which contained: 
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the purest water in all the land. The spring was near his home. 
So one night while lying wide awake, wondering about the Sacred 
Bottle, he felt he had a brilliant thought. 

“He would divide the Bottle of Sacred Wine into ten bottles. He 
would fill each one of these ten bottles with nine parts of the purest 
water and one part of the Sacred Wine. He would tell no one of 
what he had done. Would not these ten bottles then represent the 
same sacredness as the original bottle of wine? Would not each bot- 
tle affect people the same as the original bottle of wine — they not 
aware of what he had done? 

“Thereupon he fell asleep and slept peacefully. 

“And so one day, as he was about to die, he called to himself ten 
of his most devoted disciples and told them of what he had done; 
that now there were ten bottles, and that each of them was to be 
entrusted with one of these ten bottles as its guardian. 

“They agreed that he had done the only thing that could be done, 
that it was really done for the good of the people. 

“So to each of his ten disciples he handed one of the bottles. 

“Each then felt himself the guardian of the Bottle of the Sacred 
Wine. But each in turn knowing the secret of the addition of the 
Purest Water felt that he too then could divide his bottle of wine 
into ten bottles of wine, each now containing nine parts of purest 
water and one-one-hundredth part of the Sacred Wine. Each felt 
that no one would know that any of these bottles was anything but 
the original Bottle of Sacred Wine. 

‘More and more people made pilgrimages. All they knew was 
that there was a Bottle of Sacred Wine. None had come to know 
that there was no longer a Bottle of Sacred Wine, but that what they 
beheld were bottles filled with ninety-nine parts of Purest Water 
and one part only of Sacred Wine. 

‘When in time the ten disciples each felt he might die, each ap- 
pointed ten of his own disciples to guard his “‘sacred bottle.” “These 
new disciples were also told the story, and each felt that it was all 
for the good of the people.... 

“But I need not go on. The world became full of bottles of “‘Sa- 
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cred Wine.” But no one seemed to ask the question: ‘How has it 
happened that the Bottle of Sacred Wine could be in so many places 
at the same time?’ 

“And thus in time, I do not know how many bottles of Sacred 
Wine could be found in the land. In time everyone, I suppose, will 
have come to believe he has become a guardian of the Bottle of 
Sacred Wine. 

“And so, when as a witness to all these happenings I seem to have 
become disheartened, are you surprised that I should be filled with 
wonder at the blindness of people?” 


IV 
THE COURT JESTER 


Not so many years ago, a typically American man appeared at 
An American Place one day. We were alone. 

‘What deviltry are you up to this year, Mr. Stieglitz?’ he asked. 

The question surprised me. 

He said, ‘““You’ve always been up to some deviltry or other, al- 
ways ready to upset us. What are you ready to spring on us now?” 

I laughed, and as I looked at the man I said, “As you will. I sup- 
pose I’m on a search. I am told that once upon a time there was a 
man named Diogenes looking for an honest man. When Diogenes 
lived, and where, I do not know, and all that is immaterial. And 
whether he ever found an honest man or not, doesn’t interest me. 
But I, too, am on a search, maybe more difficult than the one of 
Diogenes. I happen to be looking for an intelligent American. Now 
don’t take that amiss, I’m not being personal. I do not exclude my- 
self either, for if I were intelligent and you were intelligent we nei- 
ther of us would be here.” 

“Pl tell you a story,” I said to the man, “‘that just comes to my 
mind. Once upon a time the kings and queens had court jesters. 
A court jester was a man who had the privilege, when called by the 
king or queen, to tell them the truth in an entertaining way. If per- 
chance the king or queen considered that the court jester was a bit’ 
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too daring, off went his head. Whether the king or queen ap- 
pointed other court jesters after that I do not know. And it is not 
consequential. Of course in this, our country, America, as all men 
and women are either kings or queens, they cannot appoint each 
other as court jesters. But I will tell you a secret. . . . ‘There’s still 
the court jester, but in another form... . Today the court jester is 
life itself. ... And the difference between the old court jester and 
the new one is simple. One could cut off the head of the old court 
jester, but as for the new court jester—life itself—somehow one can- 
not cut off its head.” 
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The letter from the New York Council for Art Week, Inc. and Alfred 
Stieglitz’s reply are printed because of the two different approaches to 
art involved. The letter to X. from Alfred Stieglitz was written in 
reply to one of hundreds of such letters received by him, requesting 
that he lend pictures by artists whose work he “guards” at An American 
Place, to museums and societies throughout the country. This letter and 
the one concerning the lending of photographs are printed as a further 
indication of the spirit in which Stieglitz approaches the work of the 
artist, as contrasted with the usual or “official” approach of our time. 


New York Council for Art Week, Inc. 
Midtown Art Center 


157 East 67th Street, New York City 
Paul Manship, Chairman 


October 7, 1941 


Mr. Alfred Stieglitz 
An American Place 
509 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Stieglitz: 


As a dealer in works of art* in New York City, you will, we feel 
confident, take an interest in the furthering of National Art Week, 
set aside by the President this year to take place November 17— 
23rd, inclusive. 

Art Week is now a national institution. It will receive nation 
wide publicity. The thought is that advantage of present world 
conditions should be taken to develop the work of our American 
artists and designers so that they will rank as high or higher than 

* All italics ours. 
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those of Paris and other European capitals. We have artists of first 
caliber here. ‘The demand for their product exists. 

We hope that every art dealer in the city will have for sale paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints, drawings or pieces of craftsmanship by 
American artists for the week from November 17th—23rd. We be- 
lieve that many mutually profitable contacts will be formed. We 
are asking you to participate by making a selection from the work 
in your stock by American artists that you would like to show in 
connection with Art Week and that you reduce the price of this 
work to its lowest possible figure and, where you do not have a com- 
Mission arrangement with the artist, accept an introductory or 
temporary 10% commission for this week only. If this material 
selected from your stock is to be shown under the sanction of the 
New York City Council for Art Week, it will be necessary that a 
jury pass on it. In this connection we ask that you make available 
material of importance from your stock and send it to our exhibi- 
tion. One entry blank is enclosed. You may have as many as you 
wish. 

We feel sure you will recognize the value of this as a defense 
against the showing of objectionable or mediocre objects as Ameri- 
can art. This material may be augmented by the inclusion of work 
not from your stock but from the general material juried by the 
Art Week Council, which is available on request. ‘This can be done 
on your premises and without displacing the work. After Novem- 
ber 23rd you are, of course, at liberty to make your own arrange- 
ments with any of the artists in whom you are interested and whose 
work you wish to continue to show. 

It is our belief that this new approach for Art Week is a logical 
development of plans which were initiated this year and tends to- 
ward a broader use of art by the public. 


May we count on your cooperation and will you let us know at 
once? 


Very sincerely, 
Paul Manship, Chairman 
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October 9g, 1941 


My dear Paul Manship: 
I have your letter, re: National Art Week. 


So you think of me as a dealer in works of art. That is a grand 
joke. I have never dealt with art directly or indirectly. For fifty 
years I have never received a nickel for my services in any form. 
For fifty years I have given my time to something which you appar- 
ently have not understood. If you ever have the time to visit An 
American Place, maybe you will see for yourself what I am doing. 

I am an old man of seventy-eight and still, in spite of serious 
heart trouble, I am on the firing line. I do not believe in National 
Art Week. But all those who may believe in it are welcome to do 
so. I belong to no organization or any institution, nor am I in 
business, nor was I ever in business. And please remember, I am 
not trying to befog you or anyone else. I have been fighting for 
fifty years for the liberation of the American people from the most 
damnable of all idolk—THE LABEL—in whatever form it may 
appear. I have no gospel to preach. 

So please accept my thanks for your letter, for I treasure your 


autograph. Sincerely, 


Alfred Stieglitz 


The following letter was written by Stieglitz in reply to a letter 
from a Museum official asking to “borrow” pictures from An 
American Place for a traveling exhibition, with no compensation 
for the artist. 

December 19, 1941 
My dear X: 


I have your letter of the 16th. What am I to say. I am afraid that 
the capital of good nature that you ascribe to me has been practi- 
cally used up. I don’t see where the artist comes in with these ever 
increasing exhibitions and the ever increasing ‘‘appreciation” and 
the artist permitted to starve while the well-wishers and curiosity 
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seekers fill their bellies with art glamour. Ye Gods, if only the war 
would wipe out all this sort of business, I for one would feel that 
I had not lived in vain. 

Excuse me for this tone. You are an innocent party, I have to 
believe. For if I did not believe that, I would not even answer your 
letter. You believe you are doing a great work for art. And I do 
not wish to disturb this belief. But for myself I see things very 
differently. And if I didn’t, there would be no Marin and no 
O’Keeffe and no Dove and no some others whom you now believe 
in and would like to show to what you consider a new and most 
deserving audience. No, as I see art, it has not yet—for me—risen 
to the heights of the circus stage. And remember, I think the circus 
is a wonderful institution. . . . 

I hope you will not take that tirade amiss. I would really like to 
say “Yes” to you, but it must be a “No” in spite of that. 


Sincerely, 
Alfred Stieglitz 


The following letter was written by Stieglitz in reply to a letter 
from a Museum official, addressed to Stieglitz as one of a list of 
“professional” photographers, inviting him to send one or more of 
his prints for inclusion in an exhibition to be sent to Army corps. 
The Museum’s letter stated that there could be no guarantee that 
prints sent would be returned, since careful handling would often 
be impossible during the rushed state of military preparation. The 
Museum also stipulated a uniform size for the mounting of all 
prints to be submitted. 


January 19, 1942 
My dear Y.: 


I have your communication of January 12th. What am I to say. 
In a sense I am horrified. 

First of all, I am not qualified, according to your letter, to con- 
tribute a print, as I have not as yet become a professional photog- 
rapher. But even if I ignored this, what I might look upon as a 
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“slip,” I could not possibly send you a print of mine as I have spent 
my life in fighting for the recognition of photography as an addi- 
tional medium of expression ranking with the other media of ex- 
pression such as painting, etching, lithography, drawing, etc., etc. 
You seem to assume that a photograph is one of a dozen or a hun- 
dred or maybe a million prints,—all prints from one negative neces- 
sarily being alike and so replaceable. But then along comes one print 
that embodies something that you have to say that is subtle and 
elusive, something that is still a straight print, but when shown 
with a thousand mechanically made prints, has something that the 
others don’t have. What is it that this print has? It is certainly 
something not based ona trick. It is something born of spirit,—and 
spirit is an intangible while the mechanical is tangible. If a print 
that I might send did not have this intangible, what would be the 
value of sending it out? If what I feel about life is not in a print of 
mine, then I might just as well say that any machine can take a 
picture, and turn out a print mechanically. You might get wonder- 
ful pictures as a result, but they would not contain that something 
called love or passion, both of which are the essentials needed to 
bring forth a living print — or any other living creative expression. 
A print lacking these elements is simply an illustration. And I have 
no objection to illustrations, but I am assuming that you have in 
mind something more than mere illustrations. Something life-giv- 
ing, something inspiring. Something with a spiritual message. For 
I feel, whether you are aware of it or not, it is a spiritual message 
you are desirous of sending to the soldiers in the camps. 
Photography per se is not creative in itself, nor is oil painting, 
nor water-coloring, nor etching, nor lithography, nor wood-engray- 
ing. Nor is writing a book necessarily a creative act in itself. But 
the very fact that you say that you cannot be responsible for a print 
which might be contributed to a collection you wish to show to the 
soldiers, shows complete disrespect for what the creative photog- 
rapher may have produced. You would not dare approach a first- 
class self-respecting painter in this manner. I say this as I assume 


that, representing the Museum as you do, you felt 
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that you were looking upon the collection of photographs you are 
planning to send to the camps at least as potential art examples. 

And if the prints in transit become damaged and battered and 
filthy, will they still be circulated? And if so, won’t what you are 
desiring to do, or I assume you are desiring to do, be completely ne- 
gated? Please do not assume that I want to have prints treated as 
something more precious than life itself. I do not. But either you 
show the prints in a living condition, or they should not be shown 
at all. Wouldn’t it be better to send around reproductions of good 
photographs, which retain some of the spirit of the originals, than 
original prints which are neither fish nor fowl? 

Now as far as I am concerned, I would either send you the best 
Iam able to produce or send you nothing at all. The “good enough,” 
which is nearly a religion in our country and is so apt to dominate 
the American world in so many phases of our life, I not only cannot 
subscribe to, but hate with all the hate within me. I hate all half- 
things, otherwise I am devoid of hate. 

Perhaps I misread your letter. But I am certainly not mistaken 
in your having written to me as a professional photographer, when 
I am merely a human being with a sense of rightness and fitness, 
who happens to love photography in all its manifestations, except 
the manifestation of disrespect in all its forms. I am afraid that dis- 
respect, not always conscious, dominates much in our American 
world. 

You state: “To facilitate hanging, all prints must be mounted on 
16 x 20 vertical white mounts. However, the Museum will gladly 
accept unmounted prints.”’ If you will read this carefully and take 
the trouble to consider what you are really saying to the world, you 
may of your own accord discover how outrageously preposterous 
this suggestion is. And I might add, as far as I am concerned, it does 
not show the slightest respect for a photographic print worthy of 
the name “photograph,” according to my lights, or any understand- 
ing of the role that presentation plays in releasing the spirit of a 
living print. 

I am sorry to have to write thus frankly to you, but as an old 
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man, a fighter all my life for what I consider right, I must go on 
record as far as this matter is concerned, that the letter sent to me 
is an insult to every photographer, whether professional or non- 
professional, who has any respect whatsoever for his work. I do hope 
that you won’t take anything in this letter as personal. It is a ques- 
tion of principle. 

Sincerely, 

Alfred Stieglitz 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
CALLS OUR ATTENTION TO:* 


1. Probably the largest shipment of art ever to cross an international 
border arrived this morning . . . in three box cars. . . 


In the three box cars are 2,800 “lots,” composed of between five and 
six thousand individual pieces covering Mexican art in all phases and 
periods from before the birth of Christ to last month, when the paint 
on the latest of the modern paintings was hardly dry. . . . 


The largest object in the exhibition will be a cast of Coatlicue. .. . 
As the sculpture itself weighs two tons it could not very well be moved 
to New York, so a cast was made in sections and packed in three large 
boxes for shipment. . . . 


2. Hands over Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street: A pair of gigantic hands 
will meet in a mighty handclasp over Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street today when the finishing touches are put on the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Defense Poster on the billboard, four stories high, on the north- 
east corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. ‘The hands, symbol- 
izing Uncle Sam and the working population of his United States, meas- 
ures 29 feet overall. ... 


3. Like most annual reports the Museum’s is crowded with statistics 
—but these statistics are made brilliantly graphic by the use of picto- 
graphs. So far as is known this is the first Museum report ever to be 
enlivened by sprightly little line drawings of visitors, money, electric 
light bulbs, paint brushes, books, films, trucks, workmen, which show 
at a glance attendance figures, salaries, operating expense, etc. .. . 


4. As a necessary preliminary to the competition (of silk prints) the 
Museum made a survey of thousands of children throughout the coun- 
try between the ages of five and twelve. These children were asked: “If 
an artist promised to paint you a picture, what would you like him to 
paint?” The children’s replies, definite and specific, were tabulated in 
detail to provide the basis for the competition. A circular stating these 
preferences and giving the rules of the competition was mailed to 1,500 
artists throughout the country. The folder urged them to pay particular 
attention to the children’s preferences in making their paintings for the 
competition. In many cases, however, artists neglected to do this. . . 


*From Publicity Releases of the Museum of Modern Art. (Italics ours.) 
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For example, not one picture submitted had a dog as the point of in- 
terest. Only one picture showed a horse (in this case a colt) as the focal 
point. . . . There was a scarcity of boats and domestic animals and al- 
most no pictures of children playing with domestic animals. . . . 


5. We feel that art news has a place in newspapers today even if 
for no other reason than to give readers a welcome, if momentary, 
relief from war news. This is particularly true, in our opinion, of art 
news which emanates from this Museum, including as it does modern 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts, architecture, industrial design, pho- 
tography, motion pictures, children’s art, the dance, and other subjects. 


[The Editors felt compelled to include this publicity release that 
arrived just after TWICE A YEAR had gone to press (March 11, 1942).] 

6. Children from three to twelve painting, fitting together jig-saw 
puzzles cut from modern color reproductions, constructing abstract com- 
positions from odd-shaped pieces of brightly painted wood and card- 
board, using saw, hammer, nails and varied materials to build construc- 
tions—surround these children with paintings by modern masters on the 
walls, Calder mobiles hung from the ceiling, and a narrow runway at 
the back where modern nursery animals run riot, and you have the 
Children’s Art Festival at the Museum of Modern Art. .. . The Festi- 
val opens to the public Wednesday, March 11—that is, to the child pub- 
lic. No adults will be admitted unless accompanied by achild. .. . 

It is the first extensive exhibition that the Museum’s Educational 
Project has arranged especially for young children in a gallery built to 
the scale of children three-to-twelve-years of age. Pictures are hung at 
child’s eye level, and equipment is especially designed to suit their com- 
fort and size. 

The Festival is a gala combination of pictures, sculpture, toys and 
games gathered together to delight little folk and to encourage their 
interest in modern art. The play area in the center of the gallery is 
divided into two sections, oné for children from three to six, the other 
for children from seven to twelve. A gate made in the contour of a child 
admits only those of each age level to their respective sections. 

When the children raise their eyes from their own painting, drawing 
and the art puzzles and abstractions they are putting together they see 
original works by masters of modern art such as Renoir, Redon, Cassatt, 
Chagall, Klee, Zorach and others. When the very youngest children want 
to change from their own artistic efforts they may step to the back of the 
room and play with the fantastic but easily recognized bull, fish, duck, 
bear and other animals designed by Alexander Calder. The wooden 
fish swims on dry land, the duck quacks as it waddles, the bear skates 
as he pushes a wobbling wheel-barrow, and the bull gallops in a some- 
what equine fashion. 

The object of the exhibition is to introduce children to modern art 
through observation and activity. Some of the jig-saw puzzles are made 
of color prints of the original paintings on the wall. The special games 
for making abstract designs involve principles underlying the works of 
the modern artists shown in the gallery. Other games include shapes 
made of varying materials which produce tactile experience. Still others 
include three-dimensional forms for making stabiles or mobiles. . . . 


ANGNA ENTERS: 


HOLLYWOOD HORROR STORY 
Notes from My Journal 


Malibu, California, 15 June, r941 

I had to work in Hollywood, but I didn’t relish the prospect of 
spending the summer months in Hollywood itself—or Beverly Hills. 
To be so near the sea and yet not to be within sight and smell of it 
was to me completely unnatural. Thus I decided to search for a 
Malibu sea-front house which could also serve my needs as a studio 
in which to paint, rehearse for the coming theatre season, and write 
a new book.* 

For days the indefatigable real estate agent guided me all over 
Malibu until it seemed I should never find the kind of house I re- 
quired. The ceilings were low, the rooms too small, or the light 
bad—there was always something wrong with each place. 

One clear hot June, 1941, day, when the search suddenly seemed 
hopeless and I had decided I would have to move to Beverly Hills 
after all, the agent unexpectedly stopped before what at first 
glance appeared to be a thicket of tropical trees and wild under- 
brush with a high, heavy iron grill gate just visible. The gate was 
open and we walked down the drive through a disordered garden. 
Before us sprawled what looked like part of a village in Spain— 
many houses haphazardly joined to form an irregular cluster. But 
in Spain a garden never would have been so uncared for—so wild. 
Viewing it, I was momentarily overcome with longing for my own 
casa and garden, so near to the dazzling sea in the tiny fishing village 
outside Malaga that house and garden seemed an island always 
poised to float away. And maybe it has floated away as I haven't 
seen or had word of it since that July, 1936, day when the Moors 
sneaked up the road from Algeciras to save Spain for Christianity. 

The real-estate agent told me that this Malibu cluster was ac- 


*Silly Girl, by Angna Enters. To be published in the near future by Houghton, 


Mifflin and Co. 
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tually one building, result of a whim and built as though composed 
of many separate buildings. But now that the owner no longer 
could enjoy such whims, having experienced financial reverses, 
these seeming individual buildings were rented as houses. The 
agent seemed a trifle dubious about “this set-up” but thought it 
couldn’t hurt to have a look. And, to tell the truth, after all the 
places I had been seeing the “Spanish” character of the place at- 
tracted me. It was the only California architecture which didn’t 
look fake—perhaps because of its slightly mad—distrait—architec- 
tural line. 

An arch ahead of us led into a patio, also in a profuse disorder of 
foliage, flowers entangled in pieces of sculpture, principally relig- 
ious, so that the brilliant floral petals somehow seemed insistently 
pagan. We stopped inside the arch, to the right of which was a door. 

A shrunken old woman, with a rather pleasant, well-bred but too 
shrewd manner opened the door and we entered directly into what 
appeared to be—of all things—an enormous music room, designed 
in over-elaborate Louis XV manner. A full-sized concert Steinway 
was placed squarely, lengthwise, down the center of the room. The 
top was covered with an ornate grimy lace drape on which were 
“arranged” countless tarnished silver objects and tiny China orna- 
ments. Leaving only enough space to walk around the piano, the 
room was jammed with intricately carved golden chairs, beautiful 
marquetry commodes, chests, console tables of marble and gold, all 
in urgent need of care and repair. On them too were placed bronze 
statues, China vases, crystal candelabras, some tarnished silver trays, 
boxes, candle-sticks. 

At the room’s left side down at its end the landing of a stairway 
leading up to the next floor was blocked from sight by a filthy, satin 
drape, faded from its original rich rose to those crazy patterns of 
line caused by careless exposure to sun, and precariously held up 
by a few nails. The brocade hangings for the windows at the oppo- 
site end of the room swept down in arrogant, streaked, dirty green 
folds, and the upholstery of the furniture had to be examined 


closely before one discovered it once had been rich tapestry woven. 
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by the finest looms of France. At the staifcase end of the room two 
open doors disclosed glimpses of white marble and gold mantles, 
also laden with objets d’art, and there was more beautiful furniture 
falling to ruin. The only fresh touch in this grandiose, macabre 
room was a bright extraneous blue painted in the ornamental pan- 
els of the columns, spaced with baroque superfluity around the 
room, as though to hold up the heavy moulding. 

This, we were told, was ““Madame’s” room. But we were not told 
“Madame’s” name. And it was not ‘“Madame” who had received us 
in her room, only this old, shrunken woman, the owner of this 
strange place. I wondered whether it must not have been herself, 
or some member of her family, who had painted the enormous, 
dreadful, amateur portraits which looked down at us from their 
shabby heavy golden frames on the dirty blue and gold walls. 

The old woman told us she had brought all these things from her 
home in Paris and that she had lost all her money in the crash. I 
explained I was looking for a studio-house and she said that she 
was certain one of the buildings would be just right for me and 
that she would call her son who was in charge. 

The son arrived, a man in his late 40’s, beginning to grey, well- 
built, rather handsome in a dissipated way. He wore slacks, nei- 
ther shirt nor undershirt, but over a brown chest a blue yachting 
jacket as faded as this music room. It was of the jaunty kind worn 
on the Riviera before the war and it had been so well-tailored that 
the years of depression had failed to damage its essential style. 

The house he took me to see was for all the world like one in 
Spain except for the large, high-vaulted ceiling drawing room which 
was Italian. I longed to have the place and turn it inside out for 
cleaning and have this fine French, Spanish and Italian furniture 
repaired. But there were still tenants who were reluctant to move. 

In another of the attached houses lived a retired French Colonel 
and his wife and they had complained bitterly about a noisy small 
white dog owned by the tenants of this place I already was begin- 
ning to think of as my own. The “Yachtsman” son told me he was 


putting out the owners of the offending dog—but it seemed to me 
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they indicated no intention of leaving. I could not see the patio be- 
cause in it was resting a member of this unwelcome family who just 
had been brought back from a hospital to recuperate. I suggested 
that we no longer discommode these people—making a mental note 
to ask that what the ““Yachtsman” referred to as the “nautical” blue 
of the bedroom walls be toned down. This blue reminded me not 
so much of the sea as of the bedroom of the charming Cheyne Place 
studio, on the Thames, I had sublet from the Vicomte de Sibour, 
the year of my London theatre debut. I didn’t wish to be reminded 
of a London bedroom—not these days. 

We returned to the Music Room to discuss arrangements when, 
in the doorway at the end of the room, obliterating my view of the 
white marble mantle beyond—a curious place for a fireplace any- 
way—appeared a large Medea-like figure, looking darkly at the 
intruders. The old woman said—“‘It’s ‘Madame’.” 

‘““Madame’’—still unnamed—dressed in a pink checked “house- 
dress” from a shop in Malibu village, swept grandly into the room. 
It was a professional ‘“‘entrance.” As she approached she recognized 
me and stopped short. It was a moment before I recognized her— 
for I had not seen her since we were neighbors, in the Villa of the 
Hotel Majestic in the Etoile where her apartments were next to 
mine one June some years back when we were both having our 
Paris concert seasons. 

The talkative old woman proprietress had the grace to leave us, 
and “Madame”. . . sat down heavily, her hands on her wide-spread 
knees and looked at me. 

“Well,” she said, “what are you doing here?” 

I replied that I was looking for a house. ‘““Madame”’ . . . looked 
about her and with a little laugh and shrug said: “It’s really like 
a little piece of Europe, isn’t it?” I agreed. She went on to say that 
was why she liked it—it reminded her of Europe. “And,” she con- 
tinued, “it’s so near the sea—I love the outdoors. After being inside 
all winter I feel as though I could not get enough sun—and here I 
feel so well—I am a changed person. The sun is so good for me.” 


Suddenly, as though bursting into a particularly anguishing aria, 
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she unburdened her heart. She had come-out to Hollywood on the 
desperate chance of getting into pictures. She did not say it—but I 
realized that she was, as paradoxically too many gifted workers in 
the arts already are, and soon others of us will be, a casualty of the 
war to save culture. There was, she said, a perfect part—a part made 
for her—that of a woman opera coach in a picture about to be film- 
ed. She was right—it was a part to which she could have given 
presence and great style. Her portrayal would have been the real 
thing. Instead they had signed up an actress who had no voice at 
all, who did not know one note from another. 

“Think,” she said, ‘“‘of the publicity value of my name in such a 
picture—wouldn’t you think they would at least give me a chance?” 
“Madame” . . . was silent for a moment. “At least,” she added 
bitterly, “they would not have to dub in my voice—my voice is in 
wonderful condition.” 

“Madame”. . . sighed, as I silently reflected on the vagaries of 
what is known as ““The Industry.” 

She began again. This time her voice took on an unbearably 
panicky note. She had reduced 35 pounds, and it is true that she 
looked well, even attractive in a majestic way. She went to all the 
film studios by herself, as she had been unable to get an agent, and 
no one ever had heard of her—she had begun to feel as if she had 
never done anything in her life, that her career, her world-wide 
fame was all a dream. She was going to leave this horrible place, 
she couldn’t stand it—she couldn’t stand it—she couldn’t stand it. 

I told her I knew the musical director of the picture, and that 
I would speak to him immediately about the part to see whether 
it was really “‘set.” 

“Just tell him who I am,” “Madame” . . . said simply. “I wish 
you would just tell him who I am—see if he knows my name.” 

Horrified, I tried to impress on her that he certainly did know 
who she was—that everyone who knew anything about music knew 
—but that engaging was not in the hands of musical directors but 
in those of executives who knew only what they thought were the 
requirements of ‘“The Industry.” 
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She asked me to wait a moment, and she disappeared into one of 
those strange rooms, returning with her hands full of circulars and 
envelopes which she was engaged in addressing to executives of the 
film studios. She gave me some of these so that I could read for my- 
self—and perhaps get executives to read—what had been her past— 
and not so far past either—triumphs. 

I left, troubled. I knew it would be impossible for me to work 
in that house. I also knew—and had the knowledge confirmed— 
that my efforts on her behalf would prove unavailing. 

I am now nearby ina sunny, gay place—shiny and new and over- 
looking the promenade and sea. A bus going into Hollywood, 
where are the agents and studios, stops on this corner every half 
hour. 

The morning I moved in I happened to look out of the window 
and saw ‘“‘Madame” . . . walking jauntily toward the bus stop. She 
was dressed in black, a large “picture” hat worn with a swagger on 
the side of her head, held in place with a veil tied under her full 
chin. She wore purple gloves and swung an enormous patent leather 
purse. High heels supported her straight heavy figure. She waited 
patiently, then impatiently, for twenty minutes, shifting her bal- 
ance or striding up and down with those great, firm, heroic strides 
which so often had paced every famous opera stage of Europe and 
America. I could bear it no longer and turned away. 

At half-past five I happened again to glance out. “Madame”. . . 
just had descended from the bus. Her picture hat and its veil 
drooped and her shoulders sagged dejectedly. Her feet hurt her, 
and her purse hung as though forgotten from her fingers. 

Sometimes, at sunset, when I go for a walk I hear her majestic 
voice blending with the sounds of the sea. It is still a great voice. 

If I were to tell you her great name you would be shocked—and 
haunted by this episode—as I am. 
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It was three o'clock. Jerry was sure the elevator boy was eyeing 
him sharply as they.came down. And the starter too. This was dumb, 
Jerry knew, because he was in and out of the building all day. 
Nevertheless, he felt funny about it. 

To prove that everything was still as it had been, he banged 
open the front door and darted through, as if it was a very impor- 
tant client he was hurrying to. Of course he had no proofs or photo- 
graphs slid under his arm, but he might be on his way to pick 
some up. 

He raced to the corner. The sun was everywhere. Now what? 

He wasn’t hungry. He felt in his pocket, there were still a few 
cigarettes. Slowing down gave him his first real feeling of depres- 
sion. 

He guessed he might as well walk up toward the park. Stop feel- 
ing sorry for yourself. You knew it wouldn’t last. What difference 
would a week and a half more make? 

Oh a lot, a whole whole lot, he cried back. There was the feel of 
the place in his bones, the little signs that showed he belonged; he 
couldn’t give them up so soon.... 

The light was turning red at the corner; instinctively he raced 
to beat it. On the other side he noted in a pleased way that he had 
made the taxi scrape to a stop. It wouldn’t have touched him any- 
way. He was the fastest errand boy in New York City. 

He remembered the first few days he’d been at the job: he used 
to come panting and sweaty back to the office after every trip. “You 
don’t have to kill yourself,’ Mr. Barnett, the production manager, 
had told him. But he had smiled at him in a way that showed he 
remembered his own errand days and knew how it was with Jerry. 
He kept track of every instruction he was given; they never had to 
tell him anything twice. He grinned embarrassedly at how thorough 
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he had been. The whole first week he had refused to leave copy 
overnight for a client’s OK. He had orders to bring everything back 
to the office, and bring the copy back he would. 

He lit a cigarette and walked on. Well, he puffed out, deep down 
he’d known it, hadn’t he, so what was the point of griping? Our 
regular boy is sick, he has the flu. His mother didn’t think he’d be 
back for at least six weeks. He remembered those words all right, 
how could he forget them? But he’d shoved the fact way down into 
the part he never thought about, like if there was a war would he go, 
and did you feel anything when they hit you. 

If he was good enough, if he was so fast they couldn’t give him 
enough to do, if he stepped light and didn’t get in anybody’s way! 
Or maybe the guy would stay out altogether, maybe the guy didn’t 
even want his job back. (The guy’s name was Neil, he had heard the 
switchboard girl say the very first morning, but he didn’t like to 
think of his having a name at all. That might make him come back 
to claim his job sooner.) 

The air was still a little chilly for the time of year. Jerry stuffed 
his hands into his pockets and sat down on the first bench he came 
to. He tried not to notice the kids and the nursemaids and the old 
men. Last year, when he’d been out of a job for ten months, he used 
to come to the park every day for a couple of hours. He hated the 
park: it reminded him of that time. But he couldn’t think of any 
place else to go. 

That first morning, he remembered smiling, he couldn’t get the 
feel of it. He was scared. The switchboard girl kept mentioning the 
guy. Neil closed the door this way, Neil put the stamps on for me, 
Neil took the mail in to the boss’ secretary for me. After that Jerry 
took the mail in right away so she didn’t have to get up at all, and 
he put all the stamps onto the letters that went out every night, and 
he sealed the envelopes quickly but well, so none of them ever came 
open. 

It wasn’t snooping, it was just paying attention to find out 
what there was to know about the guy; why they liked him, and 


then Jerry would do all those things twice as fast. By the third day, 
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he knew Mr. Barnett sometimes had a hangover in the morning, 
and then Jerry wouldn’t act quite so cheerful. His hands and feet 
would move as fast, but you wouldn’t notice it; it would be quiet 
and sort of soothing. 

They liked him, didn’t they? Hadn’t Mr. Barnett said he didn’t 
know what he’d do without him? 

Jerry dug his hands deeper into his pockets. It’s not your job, 
though, it’s the guy’s. 

But tt is mine, it is. Didn't I find that little hook behind the filing 
cabinet? Didn’t I hang my hat there secret-like, where nobody ever 
hung a hat in the place before? Didn’t I know the smell of the place 
better than any smell in the whole world? The fresh ink on the 
proof pages from the printer, so new it smeared if you weren’t 
careful not to touch it. The rubber cement that he used to paste up 
all the proofs on the neat black blotter paper. It stuck to your fin- 
gers, and you could twist it into tight tiny balls. 

Sometimes they'd joke in the office, mostly Mr. Barnett, and Tom 
Douglass, and they’d all act as if Jerry belonged. He never started 
any of the jokes himself, but he always laughed at them, and some- 
times added a word or two of appreciation. 

He used to turn aside every time he saw a calendar. ‘The weeks 
were going too fast, the guy would be getting better too soon.... 
And then just this morning, hadn’t he seen one on a car-card before 
he could avoid it? ‘The whole month, counted off in days. It was a 
jinx. 

That was crazy, of course, but still hadn’t it happened today? 
Even before Tom Douglass told him, he knew it. So the guy was 
coming back tomorrow. Ten whole days before he was supposed 
to. What a crummy guy he was. No, that was crazy too.... 

Quarter of four. There was the big clock over on the General 
Motors building. Jerry used to see it sometimes on errands, and 
he’d whistle—wow, was it that late, he’d have to step some! 

His knees were cramped and cold from sitting still. He lit his 
last cigarette and crumpled up the pack thoughtfully. The boss was 
doing him a favor, he thought, giving him the rest of the afternoon, 
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and paying him for the whole week. J don’t want his favors, let him 
keep his money. I’ll work out every minute of tt. 

No, that would be worse. To know and still be there, like not 
dying right away from when they hit you with the bomb. 

Ten of. Gee, at four he used to go to the drug-store across from 
the building. That was about the best of all. Mr. Barnett liked a 
double coke. Mae, the switchboard girl, a small one, with lots of 
cherry. Tom Douglass took a small lemon one, and the boss’ secre- 
tary a chocolate ice-cream soda. It was like a party almost. Mr. Bar- 
nett would spin a quarter at him and say, “Well, kid, what do you 
say?” 

The extra nickel was for Jerry to have one too. He refused the 
first time; he couldn’t take money from Mr. Barnett, but then he 
saw the guy must have, so Jerry did too. He was like a bartender. 
He’d catch a dime from Tom, the boss’ secretary would leave her 
fifteen cents out on the side of her desk, and Mae would fish around 
in her purse for her two nickels. Then Jerry would bring them all 
back, in the white wire rack they lent from the drug-store. ‘The ice 
would be clinking, and the straws laid neat and even on the side, 
and Jerry would hand them out. 

They got to know him in the drug-store, just the way the eleva- 
tor men did. How swell it was, he never had to ask for Twenty-T wo; 
they just stopped there for him naturally. That was his stop, that 
was where he belonged, sure T'wenty-T wo. ... And the drug-store, 
he had his lunch there every day. He was allowed an hour, but he 
never took that long. The drug-store was crowded at noon, and he’d 
slip off his stool and go back early. Mae would be standing by the 
water-cooler, cracking jokes with Tom Douglass, and Jerry would 
talk to them too, and he’d read the papers. It was so easy, so grace- 
ful, it was almost like a dance.... 

But it was always slack in the drug-store around four. The guys 
behind the counter would see him coming, and they’d start fixing 
up the cardboard containers for him to take. “Hiya, boy,” one of 
them would say. “What’ll it be today?” 
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This was a gag, because he always took the same order. While 
they were getting things set up, he’d have his small coke for him- 
self; plain, with plenty of ice. That was the nickel from Mr. Bar- 
nett. He’d drink it slow, and smoke a cigarette with it. He’d offer 
the pack to both guys. Usually they had their own, but sometimes 
they’d run short and take one from Jerry, and that would be swell. 

He stretched his legs away from the bench. He was a little thirsty, 
maybe he’d have a coke now. He walked fast, back along Fifth Ave- 
nue, and then hesitated when he got to the old corner. Maybe he 
ought to go to a different drug-store. No, why should he. 

There was just one other customer in the place, a man drinking 
black coffee at the end of the fountain. 

“Hiya, boy,” the thin blonde one said, “‘how’s tricks?” 

I shouldn’t have come! the thought stabbed Jerry. He tried to 
smile, and waved his hand. He couldn’t back out now. 

“Well, what'll it be today”, the blonde one grinned at him, and 
lit a cigarette. 

Jerry sat on the stool rigidly. “Have one?’, the idle attendant 
held out a pack to him. 

Jerry took one and swallowed a deep breath of smoke. He felt a 
little better. Then the first one brought out a wire rack and started 
to set up the containers. 

No, not any more, Jerry should have stopped him, the other 
guy’s taking over from now on. He could say it lightly, as if it didn’t 
mean much. They knew the guy, they knew he’d be coming back 
soon. 

Jerry sipped his coke slowly, sucking the two straws together into 
a flat line. He chewed a piece of ice carefully. What am I going to 
do?, he thought in anguish. 

“O.K., boy,” the rack with its containers was swung neatly on to 
the top of the counter. Jerry put down the coins. Dope, he said to 
himself, you could use that sixty cents. 

He stamped out his cigarette carefully on the floor. “Abyssinia,” 
the blonde one called after him. 
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He walked out, carrying the wire rack painfully at his side. He 
forced back the tears and walked away quickly. About ten blocks 
away he started to slow down, and unclutched his left hand from 
the rack. He opened the chocolate soda container; the ice-cream was 
beginning to melt. Suddenly his enormous unhappiness rushed 
upon him, and he turned down a side street and let the tears come. 
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Dream of people altogether singing 

each singing his way to self 

to realms on realms within 

all singing their way on out of self 

singing through to unity 

kindling into flame of common purpose from the altogether sing- 
ing 


such singing once I heard 

where black children sang the chants of work in slavery 

of hope for life at last and justice beyond the spaded unmarked 
grave 

the platform dignitaries 

of master race stooping for the occasion 

were suddenly shamed and shaken 

by these fierce and singing children 

chanting out their stormy hunger 

for freeborn rights 

still wickedly denied 


again once 
in packed and stifling union hall 
where miners gathered and their womenfolk 
I heard such singing 
while outside in the listening street 
men stood uneasy and shivering beneath their heavy uniforms 
more firmly gripped their guns 
though unarmed were the singers 
save for the weapon of song 
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and once again 

where followers of the ripening crops 

along that hot relentless valley hemmed by cool mirage of high 
Sierras 

square danced with riotous feet 

outstamping fiddlesqueak and banjo’s tinny jingle 

there came a quiet 

and from the quiet 

burst altogether singing 

yearning back to lands whence these were driven 

the known and homely acres 

then lusting forward to the richness of unending rows and vines 
and groves 

the treasure tended only 

but some day to be taken and be rightly used 

the prophecy sang forth 
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MURIEL RUKEYSER: 
THE AMISTAD MUTINY* 


In the spring of 1839, a long low black schooner set sail from 
Havana with a cargo of assorted merchandise and 53 kidnapped 
Africans, its crew, and two Spanish owners who had bought the 
slaves, against all the treaties then in existence. 

The slave trade on the west coast of Africa was a thriving and 
universal business in February, 1839, the most profitable business 
of the country. Everybody who could be was engaged in it. Exten- 
sive wars were being fought, and the captives taken in these tribal 
wars could be shipped down the streams and river to the slave-ports, 
or herded from the slopes through the low-lying rice fields. They 
would find their way to the slave factories on the Atlantic coast at 
last, whose depots were on islands in the rivers and lagoons. ‘Towns 
made war for no other reason than to obtain slaves; in the peace- 
able villages many Africans were sold for their crimes, and many 
for their debts. Black men captured other black men from these 
villages, and brought them to the coast; no white man had yet been 
into the interior, and none dared be the first. But the slave-traders 
on this coast were the educated men of Sierra Leone; they were 
trained at the slave-depots, made their periodic trips inland, and 
became the principal dealers. 

There was an island in the Gallinas River, the place called by the 
Spaniards Lomboko. A hundred years ago, a large number of these 
natives were brought here, and put on a boat sailing for Havana 
under the Portuguese flag. 

They were confined on board the slaver according to the cus- 
toms. Seated in a space 3 feet 3 inches high, there was scarcely 


*Chapter II of Josiah Willard Gibbs: American Genius, to be published in June 
by Doubleday, Doran & Co. Preface by Albert Einstein. 
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room to sit or to lie down. There were a good many men in this 
chamber, but far more women and children. All the slaves were 
fastened in couples, chained tightly by the wrists and ankles with 
irons that left deep scars of laceration. They were kept like this 
day and night, sleeping twisted on the floor, and crouching by day 
between those decks, crowded to overflowing. They suffered every 
hour. They were given rice to eat, more than they could swallow, 
plenty of rice, but hardly anything to drink. They were ill; they 
wanted water; many men, women, and children died on that pas- 
sage. 

They were spared the last sudden horror of many of these slave- 
ships, running the long journey from Africa to the New World — 
the horror of being dragged above decks and flung all in irons over- 
board, at the sight of another ship, the dark chained bodies twirling 
down through the middle ocean. They were not hidden as many 
had been behind the coils of rope and under piles of cargo, as on 
one boat 240 people had been hidden, so that only the sight of a 
black leg gave away the presence of a village-ful of Africans to the 
boarding party, come to search the ship. 

For all of this suffering was illegal; it all ran counter to the laws 
and decrees and treaties among the countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica. The robber-chiefs of Africa, the Atlantic pirates, and the rep- 
resentatives of three continents were going against the decree of 
Spain of 1817. All slaves imported from Africa after 1820, according 
to that decree, were automatically declared free. In May 1818 the 
minister in Washington of the Spanish government, Don Onis, com- 
municated to the government of the United States the treaty 
between Great Britain and Spain to that effect, and the agreement 
between Spain and the United States was revised in February 1819, 
after long negotiations between Don Onis and John Quincy Adams, 
then Secretary of State. 

But the slave-markets of Havana did a tremendous business. 
That pale extensive city waited at the end of the long crossing for 
more slaves, its width sectioned off like a slaughterhouse into the 


teeming barracoons, fitted up exclusively for the housing and sale. 
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of lately landed Africans. And this new shipload, after their kidnap- 
ping and waiting in Sierra Leone, and the two-month crossing of 
the Middle Passage, landed by night at a small village near Havana. 
Their wounds were deep, they had been beaten and flogged, and 
some of them had had vinegar and gunpowder rubbed into their 
open flesh. 

Cuba was beautiful. The aromatic island, with its rush of green, 
its rapid plants, the stone-works of the harbor, after the long sea. 
But its coveted harbors were crowded with this traffic, and the ma- 
sonry of the Morocastle hid behind them, according to a letter 
written to Adams in 1836, advocating Atlantic and Caribbean naval 
bases, “‘a mean and degraded people.” But the brooks and the fields 
and the fortifications! ““They were the most numerous fortifica- 
tions in the Caribbean, and their people had the least energy for 
defending them.” It was easy to see what value this ‘““American 
Britain” had, this chain of islands: Summer Island, or Bermuda, 
was another, and naval officers were talking also to General Jackson 
about the misunderstood bars and shoals and islands of the sea, all 
the way from here to Charleston. 

Africans did not see this land. It was like what they had left: the 
slave-cages in the marshy, vivid-green fields. Their village was like 
what they had left: huts like their huts in the glare of day, and the 
strong angular shadows of sub-tropical night. They stayed here for 
about ten days, until several white men arrived. Among these men 
was Ruiz, whom they learned to call by his Spanish nickname Pipi. 
He looked them over, selected the ones he liked, and lined them up 
in the fierce sun. And then he went down the line making the tradi- 
tional tests, feeling of them in every part, opening their mouths to 
see if their teeth were sound; the examination was carried to a de- 
gree of minutenesss. 

It was time to separate these terrible companions. Forty-nine of 
them had been bought by Senor Don Jose Ruiz, and four by Senor 
Don Pedro Montes, and three were taken from the others. When 
it was time to part at Havana, there was weeping among the women 
and children, and some of the men wept. Cinquez, a powerful young 
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rice planter, a natural leader even on that journey, wept. He had 
been kidnapped from his home, where he left a wife and three chil- 
dren, and now this remnant, all taken from his country, were to be 
parted again. Another young planter, a short active man named 
Grabeau, did not weep—he felt it was not manly—but sat aside from 
the others, with Kimbo, older than most of the others, who had 
been a king’s slave. They talked to each other for the last time of 
their friends and their country. At night, the 53 were led through 
the narrow streets of Havana. The white walls stood out plain, 
slashed and sectioned by the deep black shadows: a thick crowded 
city, bigger than anything they had ever seen, far and lost from the 
thatch and fields of their country, where they had worshipped the 
spirits living in the cotton tree, the stream, and on the mountain. 
They were put on board a long, low, black schooner when they 
reached Havana harbor—a schooner already loaded and ready, 
swinging at anchor there, with the letters AMISTAD painted large 
on her. During that night, they were kept in irons again—heavier 
irons than before, locked on their hands and feet and necks. During 
the day they were more mildly treated: some of them were freed of 
their chains, although the Spaniards took care never to free them 
all at once. They communicated with their new owner by signs, or 
through Antonio, the cabin-boy, who was the only one on the ship 
who spoke both Spanish and the dialect they all had in common. 
The Amistad was bound for Guanaja, the intermediate port for 
Principe, and the Spaniards held papers certifying that these were 
their slaves. But, down in the hold, the Africans did not understand 
why they should be on this new boat, nor where they were being 
taken. When the mulatto cook, Selestino Ferrer, who was the slave 
of Captain Ramon Ferrer, came down with the cabin-boy to feed 
them, they asked him their questions, through Antonio; they knew 
they were completely lost, they were very hungry, and the hot 
nights and days were made longer by thirst. There was much whip- 
ping, and their questions were not answered. On the fourth day 
out, the cook and the cabin-boy looked at each other when the 
questions were again repeated; then the cabin-boy, Antonio,. 
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laughed and said that they were just sailing at the pleasure of the 
Spaniards, and, as for the Africans, they were to be cooked and 
eaten whenever the Spaniards got ready for them. 

During the three days out from Havana, the wind had been 
ahead, and all went well. But on this fourth day and night, it rained; 
a storm came up, and all hands were on deck, hard at work. Late 
in the evening, mattresses were thrown down for them. Clouds 
covered the sky; the moon had not yet risen; it was very dark. All 
of the crew but the man at the helm were asleep by eleven o’clock. 
But the Africans, below deck, were not asleep; they were up and 
working at their chains and whispering in short tense phrases, pass- 
ing on the information about the knives they had seen, the long 
knives used to cut sugar cane. 

At three in the morning, there was a noise in the forecastle. 

None of the Spaniards ever knew how the thing began; but the 
freed Africans were among them, swinging their machetes. Ruiz 
picked up an oar, and clubbed at the four men who had seized him, 
and then up the deck, he heard his yell of “No! Nol!’ followed by a 
boy’s cry of murder. He heard the captain scream to Antonio to go 
below and get some bread. In the black and cloudy night, it was 
very late to think of pacifying these men by throwing them scraps. 
Antonio rushed up, in time to see the captain struck across the face 
two or three times; the cook was struck oftener. Neither of them 
groaned before they died. 

By now the rest of the Africans were unchained, and pouring 
onto the deck, armed with machetes; and when the man at the 
wheel and the other hand saw this, they ran for the small canoe, 
lowered it, and escaped into the clouded sea. Montez ran up on 
deck, and they met him with knives; he defended himself with his 
own knife and a stick until he was slashed twice, on the head and 
on the arm. Then he ran for it, scurrying below and wrapping him- 
self in a sail in his panic, trying to hide between two barrels. They 
came after him, as he burrowed farther in, trying frantically to 
work himself into a crevice of safety. ‘They would have killed him, 
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but another black man followed and ordered the first not to kill 
Montez, but to bring him back on deck. 

The decks were covered with blood. Ruiz was begging as he stood 
there, yelling not to be killed, calling that they spare the life of the 
old man, Montez. The Africans tied the two Spaniards together by 
the hands until they had had time to go down to the passengers’ 
cabin and go through the trunks. Then they set to work. They had 
accomplished their purpose; they had their freedom, and they had 
killed the two great threats to their lives, the captain and the cook. 
They threw the bodies overboard, and washed down the slippery 
deck. There were some who wanted the cabin-boy killed. He was 
African by birth, but he had lived a long time in Cuba as the slave 
of the captain, whose name he used. The fact of his years in Cuba 
saved his life, for he was the only link of communication between 
the Africans and the Spaniards. Cinquez assumed responsibility 
here; he stopped in his inventory of the cargo, and gave order that 
Antonio Ferrer was not to be killed, as he was needed for the rest of 
the voyage. 

All night long the Africans washed the decks, and went through 
the schooner they had captured. She was a fairly new ship, clipper- 
built in Baltimore only six years before, of 120 tons burden. The 
vessel and cargo were worth $40,000 when they left Havana. The 
Africans had been bought at a price between twenty and thirty 
thousand dollars; and vessel and cargo had been insured in Havana, 
as under the captaincy of Ramon Ferrer. 

With favorable winds, the Amistad should have made Principe 
in two days. The distance is only about 100 leagues. But, when 
the winds are adverse, the short voyage sometimes takes as much as 
fifteen days. 

The Amistad was not going on to Principe. All that the Africans 
knew was that they lived two moons due east. They gave the Span- 
iards their order accordingly. Through Antonio, they ordered Ruiz 
and Montez to hold the course due east by the sun. Montez had 
been a sea captain before he went into business for himself in Prin- 


cipe. He was now about fifty years old, and although he had been 
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given wounds in the night whose scars he would always carry, from 
this time on the Africans were friendly ‘to him, and promised that 
once they had reached the coast of Africa, he would be permitted 
to find his way home. 

After the floggings and starvation, the vinegar, chains, and ter- 
ribly cramped quarters, it was sweet to have the freedom of the 
ship, the clothing that was among the cargo in place of the slave 
rags, and to know that the sea stretching so far and blue before 
them led home, to the African village with its palm trees, its round 
huts and cone-shaped thatch, the beads and blankets, pointed teeth 
and peace. But the Spaniards were trying to work out a very differ- 
ent plan. 

Ruiz, who had been unconscious for most of the day after the 
uprising, began to recover from his head-wound, and he and Mon- 
tez plotted together at the wheel. A heavy gale was coming on, and 
in the clouds over the high seas, the sun was covered. The Africans 
relied completely on the Spaniards for their knowledge of naviga- 
tion; they were inland people, all of them, knowing the mountains 
of the interior, the fenced towns and rice-fields, and now they faced 
an unknown sea; they steered by the sun, and the sun was hidden. 
The Spaniards had an idea. 

They had started out six or seven leagues from land. Now they 
headed for open sea. During the next four days, they boxed about 
in the Bahama Channel, and then the Amistad was steered for the 
island of St. Andrew, near New Providence. From here she went 
on to the Green Key, where they cast anchor. And again she headed 
out. During the day the Africans sailed eastward, eastward, toward 
home and full freedom, and threatened the lives of the Spaniards 
when the wind changed, they were so suspicious and dreaded so to 
be captured a second time. But at night, steering by the stars, Pedro 
Montez and Jose Ruiz headed north and west. And so the fabulous 
voyage continued, until ominous stories began to appear in East- 
ern newspapers, advising of the ‘long, low, black schooner,’ seen first 
at one point, and then at another on an altogether different course, 
following no possible route that any observer could discover. By day 
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east, by night northwest, the Amistad zigzagged up the Atlantic, 
within hail of other ships from time to time, casting anchor when 
water and supplies were needed, losing their anchor at New Provi- 
dence. For 63 days they sailed, while ten of their number died, 
while the Spaniards hoped continually that they would fall in with 
some warship, or be able to run into some port, and while the Afri- 
cans looked continually for the coasts of home. Several times ves- 
sels drew up alongside, and they were boarded; once even an Amer- 
ican schooner sent a party on board. That was on the 18th of Au- 
gust, 1839, and the stories of this phantom ship were already in the 
papers; but the American boat was friendly, it sold the Amistad a 
demijohn of water for a doubloon, and the Spaniards, locked up 
below, could not even shout until the American boat was out of 
sight. Two days later, they were twenty-five miles from New York, 
and Pilot Boat No. 3 came alongside and gave them some apples. 
Now it was clear what the Spaniards’ trick had done. It had taken 
them almost due north, to a strange country and a strange civiliza- 
tion, from Africa and the Spanish depots and the Spanish bright 
town of Havana up the Atlantic to Long Island. 

The Africans knew they were not anywhere near home. When 
Pilot Boat No. 4 came up, it found them armed, refusing to allow 
anyone on board. The Amistad headed along the coast, and on the 
24th it was off Montauk Point, the tip of Long Island, with its wiry 
sharp grasses, its sand dunes—the end of America. Here Cinquez 
ordered the ship steered for Montauk light, whose tall freestone 
towers stood 250 feet above the beach, flashing its two lights—one 
blinking white, one shining steady and red over Shagwong Reef. 
Cinquez hoped he could go ashore here, but the tide drifted the 
boat up the bay, and it finally was anchored just off Culloden Point. 

On the morning of the 26th, Cinquez and ‘ten other men went 
ashore for water. ‘The little houses on the Point looked strange to 
them, thick and thick-colored after the thatch and stucco. They 
were the little trim places of the lighthouse-keeper and a few fisher- 
men. The white dunes were brilliant in the late summer sunlight, 
and out on the bright water, their ship was very black. The still 
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beach was hot, but windy—and quite still until a dog barked, and 
then, from a second house, another dog barked. From around the 
cove a straggling line of white men came to meet the Africans. The 
black men plowed through the soft sand. They were spots of bril- 
liant and impressive color. ‘The first man, Cinquez, the leader, was 
naked to the waist. He was about twenty-six years old, dark and 
powerful, erect and handsome, the symmetrical lines of his fine 
face curving in toward his eyes and mouth. He stood five feet eight, 
and that was tall for his race; he had already proved himself a match 
for any two men on the schooner; he had kept order during the long 
voyage; and now, as he stood on the beach in his white trousers, his 
white planter’s hat, and with a brilliant and many-colored neck- 
lace against his naked chest, he commanded the respect of any man. 
Behind him were the wild colors of Spanish shawls, used as trousers; 
gauze and Canton crepe wound around the dark throats. One man 
had an ornate and beautiful bridle in his hand; one wore a linen 
cambric shirt with complicated embroidery worked across the 
bosom. They jingled doubloons in their hands. They were the 
strangest boatload that had ever landed at Montauk Point. 

Cinquez pointed toward the dogs that ran beside the white men, 
held out some money, and the first sale was made: a couple of dogs 
bought at the rate of three doubloons each. But what they had come 
for was water. Cinquez sent three men up to one of the houses with 
the white patrol. 

News travelled rapidly from house to house on the Point. Cap- 
tain Green, who lived near the tip of the island, had read about the 
“long, low, black schooner” in the newspapers, and knew at once 
that the end of the riddle was here. Ever since early August, orders 
had been given, to the U.S.S. Fulton and to several revenue cutters, 
to chase the ship along its crazy manoeuvering. Captain Green 
called together four or five of his friends and went down to the 
beach. There she was, the schooner, swinging at anchor just off- 
shore, and eight or ten black men were now waiting on the beach 
for the rest of their party to return with water. As they saw this new 
group come toward them ominously over the dunes, marching 
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through the stiff pale grass, they massed together in alarm, and Cin- 
quez whistled sharply—the prearranged signal for the others to 
run back to the beach. Down from the house they came running, the 
red and pink silks flying behind them. Captain Green’s men turned 
and fled. These blacks were unarmed, but the neighbors with the 
Captain had thought to leave guns in the wagon standing on the 
shore road. When they came back, stepping gingerly, they held their 
rifles ready. The Africans waited together; and, seeing that the 
whites bore arms, the Africans sat down on the beach, and Cinquez 
waved his arm in a sign of peace and an invitation to talk. Captain 
Green sat on the sand, and his men gathered behind him, and there 
they held their parley, drawing crude pictures in the sand and mak- 
ing the hand signs by which men communicate to each other simple 
basic fears and wishes, even when they have no words. 

There were two questions the Africans first must have answered. 
These were their two deepest dreads: Are there any slaves in this 
country? Are there any Spaniards? And when these two were an- 
swered, they were reassured, and sat smiling and talking to one 
another in tones that anyone might have known were those of con- 
gratulation. ‘They were safe; they were free; they were in a good 
country. But Captain Green destroyed their moment. He drew the 
clumsy, thick-lined drawing of a ship with his finger in the sand. 
Next to it he drew the heavy guns of a vessel of war. They knew by 
these signs that they were being pursued. 

The parley on the beach lasted until late afternoon, four hours 
of slow exchange, by signal and drawing, until the Africans had 
turned over to Captain Green two guns, a knife, and a hat. Besides 
these tokens of peace and friendship, they had given their agree- 
ment to turn the schooner over to the Captain, who was to take 
them to another part of the island, and from there to sail with 
them to Sierra Leone. 

And then another vessel came in sight, slowly, from the straits be- 
tween Montauk and Gardner’s Point. It was the U.S. brig Washing- 
ton, Lieutenant Gedney in command, which was making sound- 
ings. It had sighted the strange ship lying in-shore, and, as it 
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watched, the small boat was seen crossing from the shore to the ship, 
and then back. Lieutenant Gedney had his career ahead of him, 
and he saw a prize in this black ship, riding so close to the beach. 
She looked like a pirate, he thought, as he squinted through the 
glass ... and those people on the beach, with their carts and horses, 
and that boat crossing back and forth from land. He barked out his 
orders, and a boat was armed and dispatched with an officer. 

As they rocked alongside the Amistad, riding in almost four fath- 
oms of water, about three-quarters of a mile off free New York 
State, she seemed to them like some Flying Dutchman of dream, a 
derelict, impossible ship. Her rigging and her sails were torn and 
hung in shrouds and bandages down to the deck. The sides of the 
hull were bright green to the water-line, green and in motion, with 
the long-waving sea-grass that covered them, and covered the crust- 
ing of barnacles on the wood. The sailors from the Washington 
swarmed up the green sides of the Amistad, and for the first time 
saw the deck. 

Stacked and coiled across the ship were the piles of goods they 
had captured: rice, silk, firearms, raisins, vermicelli, cotton goods. 
Everything seemed to be heaped here: bread and thin sick Africans, 
emaciated almost to the skeleton, books and mirrors, hardware, 
olives, saddles and holsters, luxuries and fruit and jars of olive oil. 
The twenty men left to guard the ship waited for the first hostile 
move of the boarding-party; and over against the windlass, three 
little girls between eight and thirteen laughed at the strangers, who 
were prying into the cabin and the hold, uncovering still more 
fruits and silk, the calico heaped high, the crepe, the pictures, the 
entire rich cargo of the Amistad. 

They came to a long bundle wrapped in black bombazine, lying 
on the forward hatch, and pulled back the black. There was a naked 
corpse, the last of the ten who had died on the passage. Kon-no-ma, 
who was watching over the body, pulled back the shroud, frowning 
at the intruders; he was the most ferocious looking of the Africans, 
short, with a large, round head, a diamond-shaped tattoo mark on 
his forehead, and filed teeth that projected past his lips. ‘The men 
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from the Washington stepped back, and one said to another, “Can- 
nibal!” But there was no reason for fear. The Africans had given up 
their guns—and, besides, they were in a free country. They offered 
no resistance. 

Cinquez’s boatload rowed up and boarded, and the Africans 
crowded around him, talking and pointing. There was still no rea- 
son for anxiety. But in that moment the entire situation changed 
forever: a breathless sailor climbed up from the cabin, yelling some- 
thing about two white men, and in a moment Ruiz and Montez 
were brought up from below. Ruiz, who spoke English, demanded 
protection and the arrest of everyone on board. Cinquez could see 
what was coming, even before the officer started his quick and for- 
mal statement of possession. He rushed to the rail, stood balanced 
for a second, and then cut a swift arc in the air. Once in the water, 
while everyone on deck rushed to the side, the down-turned faces 
full of alarm and grief, he made a twisting motion, unbuckling the 
money belt around his waist. The doubloons—he had three hun- 
dred—sank, turning and seeming to darken and melt in the water. 
The faces watched, horrified; but he was already swimming back to 
the green side of the Amistad. They raised him, dripping, to the 
deck, and he gave himself up to the government of the United 
States. 

The boat from the Washington rowed back with Ruiz, Montez, 
and Cinquez on it, leaving a guard mounted on the Amistad. Once 
on the Washington, however, Cinquez showed such distress that 
Lieutenant Gedney allowed him to return; the Africans clustered 
around him as he reached them, laughing, and wildly happy. He 
spoke to them in words the Americans had never heard, but the 
Africans seemed so roused by what he said that the officer in com- 
mand saw to it that Cinquez was led away by force. On the follow- 
ing day, Cinquez signified by motions that if the sailors would take 
him aboard the Amistad, he would show them a handkerchief full 
of doubloons. They rowed him over once again; the irons, in which 
he had been manacled while he was on the Washington, were re- 


moved; he went below, and made another speech to his own people. 
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‘They were even more wildly excited than they had been the day 
before; when Cinquez looked at the white sailors who were with 
him, they shouted, and talked to each other with the same deter- 
mination his voice carried. The sailors found this terrifying: the 
strange tongue, the looks, the Africans leaping in the crowded 
cabin—these black men who had already killed and gone through 
a fearful voyage for their freedom! There was no further indication 
concerning doubloons. They locked the irons on Cinquez again, 
and took him back to the Washington. This time he said nothing, 
but he kept his eye steadily fixed on the long, low, black schooner. 

Lieutenant Gedney had sent an express to the U.S. Marshal 
at New Haven, and he in turn had given information to His Honor 
A. T. Judson, U. S. District Judge. He set sail that night for New 
London, and the Amistad followed. In the morning the two ships 
lay off the fort, and the gentlemen arrived to hold court on the deck 
of the Washington, a musket shot away from the schooner. The cut- 
ter Experiment took the newspapermen, who had arrived, on board 
the Washington for the judicial investigation, and the New London 
Gazette published a complete report at once, which was reprinted 
immediately up and down the East. It began: 


We have just returned from a visit to the Washington and her 
prize, which are riding at anchor in the bay, near the fort. On board 
the former we saw and conversed with the two Spanish gentlemen, 
who were passengers on board the schooner, as well as owners of the 
negroes and most of the cargo. One of them, Jose Ruiz, is a very gen- 
tlemanly and intelligent young man, and speaks English fluently. 
He was the owner of most of the slaves and cargo, which he was con- 
veying to his estate on the Island of Cuba. The other, Pedro Montez, 
is about fifty years of age, and is the owner of four of the slaves. 
He was formerly a ship master, and has navigated the vessel since 
her seizure by the blacks. Both of them, as may be naturally sup- 
posed, are most unfeignedly thankful for their deliverance. Jose 
Pedro is the most striking instance of complacency and unalloyed 
delight we have ever witnessed, and it is not strange, since only yes- 
terday his sentence was pronounced by the chief of the buccaneers, 
and his death song chanted by the grim crew, who gathered with 
uplifted sabres around his devoted head, which, as well as his arms, 
bear the scars of several wounds inflicted at the time of the murder 
of the ill-fated captain and crew. He sat smoking his Havana on 
the deck, and to judge from the martyr-like serenity of his counten- 
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ance, his emotions are such as rarely stir the heart of man. When 
Mr. Porter, the prize master, assured him of his safety, he threw his 
arms around his neck, while gushing tears coursing down his fur- 
rowed cheek, bespoke the overflowing transport of his soul. Every 
now and then he clasped his hands, and with uplifted eyes, gave 
thanks to ‘the Holy Virgin’ who had led him out of his troubles. 
Senor Ruiz has given us two letters for his agents Messrs. Shelton, 
Brothers & Co. of Boston, and Peter A. Harmony & Co. of New 
York. It appears that the slaves, the greater portion of whom were 
his, were very much attached to him, and had determined after 
reaching the coast of Africa, to allow him to seek his home what 
way he could, while his poor companion was to be sacrificed. 


After a description of the Africans on the Amistad, the reporter 
goes on: 
We were glad to leave this vessel, as the exhalations from her hold 


and deck were like anything but ‘gales wafted over the gardens of 
Gul’. 
And then to the point of the entire incident: 

There is a question for the laws of Admiralty to decide, whether 
Captain Gedney and his fellow officers are entitled to prize or sal- 
vage money. To one or the other they are most surely entitled, and 
we hope they will get their just dues. Captain Gedney, when he 
first espied the Amistad, was running a line of sounding towards 


Montauk Point. He had heard nothing of this vessel being on the 
coast till after his arrival in this port. 


The judicial investigation took place on the Washington on Au- 
gust 29, 1839. Complaints were lodged by Montez and Ruiz against 
Cinquez and the 38 other Africans who were left alive, and the 
depositions of the two Spaniards were taken through interpreters. 
After they had gone to their cabins, the investigation adjourned 
to the schooner to inspect it and to allow Antonio, the cabin-boy, to 
identify the Africans according to their roles in the mutiny. The 
examination proceeded exactly as if Ruiz and Montez had owned 
the Amistad, and as if Connecticut and New York had been pas- 
sionate slave states. At the end of the investigation, Ruiz and Mon- 
tez caused a notice to be printed in all the city papers as a token of 
their thankfulness, and all the male Africans stood committed for 


trial before the next Circuit Court at Hartford. The three little 
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girls and Antonio were held in $100 bond apiece, and being unable 
to produce the money, were sent along with the rest on board a 
sloop. 

In charge of Lieutenant Holcomb, of the Washington, and 
Colonel Pendleton, keeper of the prison to which they were being 
taken, they sailed up the Sound, and arrived in New Haven on 
Sunday morning, September 1st, 1839. 

Living in the county jail was not too different from living on the 
Amistad. The great wooden room in which most of them lived 
together was not unlike the hold of the ship. It was larger, lighter, 
cleaner. Here thirty-six of them were kept, and the rest were in 
three smaller chambers, the three little girls in one, the sick in 
another. ‘They could be together, could talk in their own tongue, 
which none of these strangers seemed to understand. And once a 
day they were taken out of their confinement for exercise. 

There was nothing in the lives of the Africans to prepare them 
for that scene. The glare of Sierra Leone, the sharp glimpse of an- 
gled Havana, was what they knew; and this was intensely different, 
this New England autumn of a century ago. 

This color that they saw, these flickering delicate elms, the wide 
sweep of the Green, the profound sky—nothing in the tropics, noth- 
ing on the sea, could have predicted this! But there was more; for 
past the avenues of feathers gleamed a whiteness never seen before, 
in soft round pillars rising as marble never seen before, a new and 
enchanted whiteness, fluted intricately, and rising to support great 
shapes that floated like white reefs over these pale and columned 
porches, whose steps rose up to them in the whiteness of astounding 
sand; and beyond this, a warm red never seen before, warm walls 
taller than they had dreamed, with shining squares, the gleaming 
windows in the warm brick. More feathers, feathery trees in double 
and triple arches, fell into green shadows, green brilliance, wherever 
they looked. And under these walked tall pale men in black; and 
through all these crowds women passed, swathed at the shoulders 
and thighs, bound tight at the waist, in the most voluptuous bind- 
ings and cascade and swirl of clothes they yet had seen. This field, 
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these temples, these ox-carts moving among such fantastically- 
dressed white men and women, these deep wild bells sounding from 
the pinnacles of the white steeples—this was the softest, most lux- 
urious, most surrealist scene possible to dream. Even the grass was 
softer here, the leaves cut and curled into softness. The smells of 
farm-wagons, the fruit, the early Fall vegetables, the oyster-booths 
at the corner of the Green, mixed with the grass-smells; and the rich 
shadows fell among this light more softly, more graciously, than 
shadows ever fell. 

But, as far as the Africans were concerned, this was their prison- 
yard and their time of day for exercise—these minutes when they 
were brought out on the Green, while a crowd of these swathed 
women and men in clothes like tubes, and children in little clothes 
like the men’s, came and watched their acrobatics. 

Some of the white men even came into the jail. Many were be- 
ginning to visit the prison-rooms to stare, at 1214c; but some others 
arrived, making sounds at them, saying words not quite so strange 
as all the other words they had heard since the Amistad was boarded 
off Montauk. And then these gentlemen would turn to each other, 
and talk for a long time. 

In New York City, at a meeting of “‘a few friends of freedom,” a 
committee was appointed to defend the Africans, and Lewis Tap- 
pan, Simeon S. Jocelyn, and Joshua Leavitt were now ready to re- 
ceive donations, employ counsel, and act in any other ways as they 
saw fit for the conduct of the trail. The counsel that was engaged 
was Seth P. Staples and Theodore Sedgwick of New York, and, in 
New Haven, the rising and liberal lawyer, Roger S. Baldwin. 

The main problem now was one of communication. The Afri- 
cans spoke a language that was completely incomprehensible to 
anyone who had yet seen them; they were being tried, according to 
some, for a crime that included the worst, most anarchic list of sep- 
arate crimes: mutiny, murder, theft of a ship on the high seas, ab- 
duction, piracy ... and, to others, who recognized that the lack of 
speech might cover any sort of villainy, here were fifty-four people 
involved in a fight for their own freedom, against the strongest force 
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possible: international business. For it was plain that, even at this 
early date, the Spanish government was going to make claims; the 
owners were demanding their rights; and Washington was rather 
ready to listen. By September 14th, the papers were noting that the 
Spanish Minister had asked for the ship, the cargo, and the slaves, 
and would probably get them. They sneered at the abolitionists, 
saying that if they were really friendly to the blacks, they would 
leave them alone. They gave them clothes, but the prisoners would 
not keep them on, they mocked. In the election campaign, they 
laughed, and called for Cinquez for President. But other newspa- 
pers answered, comparing democracy to the man’s jack-knife—he 
had had it for years, though it had nine new blades, and thirteen 
new handles. And now the Spanish Minister, the Chevalier de Ar- 
gaiz, was making new claims. He was asking for a trial at Havana, 
where the slave-trade was wide open, and the whole case could 
be railroaded through. One thing was on the side of a speedy trial, 
however. It was going to be held in Connecticut. Mr. Holabird, the 
U. S. District Attorney, and Ralph I. Ingersoll, already prominent 
in New Haven law, were counsel for the prosecution. 

Abolitionist feeling was high in New England. Case after case in 
Connecticut alone had laid open the structure of the country, the 
structure, indeed, of the country’s will and feeling and economic 
existence. Sixty years before, Lafayette had been horrified at the 
spectacle of black and white Revolutionary soldiers eating together 
at the same mess; and during these years, the shape of the country 
was making itself plain. The South was farm country, breeding 
country, and it had become a breeding-farm for slaves; annually 
Virginia was exporting forty thousand Negroes southward; and 
New England, which stood by, watching with a certain horror and 
making steady profits out of the end-products of the cottonfields, 
had a shaky and equivocal position to maintain. The symptoms 
cropped up, in the small towns of New York and Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. All of the legalists involved in this new trial had been 
arguing one side of the slavery question in the courts for years, and 
the judge, Andrew Judson, had been prosecutor in the Prudence 
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Crandall case, in 1833, which ended the persecution—her life had 
been threatened, her house attacked, her reputation smeared end- 
lessly—of Prudence Crandall, a young schoolteacher who had ad- 
mitted Negro children into her school at Canterbury. 

The first trial, at Hartford, held on the habeas corpus writ, served 
only to indicate how far-reaching the pressures were. A man named 
John Ferry, a native African, had been found in New York, who 
was able to speak freely with one or two of the prisoners, and im- 
perfectly with the others, being a member of the Gissi tribe. Com- 
munication had become the most important object for the defense. 
The Africans had at first been committed for murder, but the 
Circuit Court decided that it could take no legal cognizance of an 
act on board a Spanish vessel. Gedney, as master of the ship that 
took the Amistad, then filed a libel on the vessel and cargo. This 
cargo included the prisoners, whom he claimed as salvage. Montez 
claimed the three little girls, Teme, Kagne, and Margru, who are 
listed in the passports which had been whipped up as Joana, Jose- 
pha, and Francisca. But District Attorney Holabird, in filing two 
claims for the United States, spoke for the split country. The first 
claim and libel was on behalf of the United States at the instance of 
the Spanish Minister, and called for the restoration of the Africans 
to the Spaniards. ‘The second, also on behalf of the United States, 
claimed that the Africans were free persons, wrongfully brought 
into the country, and to be returned to their native land. The court 
was adjourned after the session on Saturday afternoon, September 
gist, and the Africans were sent back to the County house at New 
Haven. 

The crowd gathered to watch them on the Green—the men in 
the long black tubed clothes, the swathed women—did not include 
one who could speak to them. In the courthouse, John Ferry had 
shown the long papers under which they had marked their signs. 
But they had not yet been heard once. People had stared at them, 
pointing and laughing, strange busy men had come into the jail 
and drawn pictures of them; plaster casts had been made for Mr. 
Fowler; and Mr. Fletcher, the phrenologist, was measuring their 
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heads and jotting down notes on the number of inches from the 
root of the nose to the occipital protuberance over the top of the 
head, to determine their temperaments. It was not until the day af- 
ter they returned from Hartford that a tall, thin man all in black, 
with strikingly deepset eyes under a smooth bland forehead, his 
brown hair brushed in a wide swathe across—with lined and knot- 
ted cheeks, whose muscles of control tightened the jaw and mouth 
sternly together—came into the jail, walking in that day with his 
head down, in that stride they were to know well, brooding, remote, 
and careless. He came in, sat down among them, and with nods and 
thrustings of his fingers one after the other soon made them under- 
stand. He put out one finger, and nodded and smiled at them. 
“E-ta,” said one of the Africans, in recognition, and one of the little 
girls repeated it like a lesson—‘‘E-ta,” she said, and held up one fin- 
ger. The tall clerical man wrote down the letters for it. And held 
up two fingers this time. Now several of them were answering, 
caught up in the game. “‘Fe-le,” they said; and for three fingers, 
“Sau-wa,” and four, ‘“‘Na-ni,’ and so on, “do-lu, we-ta, waw-fe-la, 
wai-ya-gba, ta-u,” up to ten, “pu.” The white man took his page 
of notes and smiled at them, another smile with the beginning of 
knowledge and promise in it. 

He strode off, filled with this new possibility, striding across the 
Green that they had seen as soft and voluptuous, that he saw scarce- 
ly at all, lost in his plans. 

“Good day, Professor Gibbs,” said a bonneted, mittened woman 
as he passed without seeing her. He turned and spoke, courteously, 
but with a distance in his voice. 

Josiah Willard Gibbs, professor of theology and sacred literature 
at Yale, had devoted his forty-nine years to religion, to the language 
of religion, and to the new comparative study of language which the 
German scholarship, in the early years of the century, was illumin- 
ating as a study of the nature of man expressed in his words, the 
sounds and the structure of their various grammars. Born in Salem, 
he was the third son of Henry Gibbs, a merchant who had been in 
the class of 1766 at Harvard, and had then taught school at Rowley, 
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at Newcastle, N. H., and at Lynn, before he married Mercy Prescott 
of Salem and settled there. His father had died when he was four, 
and his mother had brought up the children, sending young Josiah 
to his uncle at New Haven—sending him to Yale rather than to 
Harvard, where the Gibbs family had always gone, and the Willards 
as well, as far back as Samuel Willard, Librarian of the College and 
Secretary of the Colony from 1717 to 1745. Scholars and librarians, 
the family had handed down its qualities, unselfish scholarship, 
modesty, constitutional frailty, a single-minded pursuit of truth 
in son after son. And the women they married were the rare intel- 
lectual women of early New England whose spirits reach out still 
from the old portraits—fine, tempered, and thin. ‘To be a merchant 
in this family was almost an aberration. It was possible, perhaps, 
after many years of teaching. The tradition was one of withdrawal, 
of a canalized passion given mainly to scholarship, of a remoteness 
among which this visit to the jail was a thunderclap. 

But this was a combining occasion, one of those events that bring 
a life into focus, summoning qualities that until such a moment 
seem remote from each other, alien and useless. It was the first and 
only moment in Josiah Gibbs’s career that could call into play his 
religious belief in the value of the human being, his skill in lan- 
guage and the reconstruction, as from fossils, of a grammar from 
the broken phrases set down in travel books, in the letters of mis- 
sionaries, or on such a visit as he had just made—and the wish to 
affirm truth as he saw it that motivated a good section of the small 
faculty of Yale. 

Walking home with his head down, almost looking behind him 
in that haunted stoop of his which was familiar to New Haven, he 
went from the College to Crown Street, where he lived in President 
Day’s house, rented some time ago, with his wife—he had married 
when he was forty—the three small daughters, and the baby, his son 
and namesake who had just been born. He could be glad of his 
wife’s understanding. For it was quite clear what he was to do. Com- 
munication—that was the problem here; and he held the key. Now 


he must find an interpreter. The Society was eager for an adequate 
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defense; his cousin, Roger Baldwin, would go to any length to give 
this trial its due, for it was now obvious that the deepest rights of 
the individual were concerned—and more, the deep rights of the 
inarticulate individual, the rights that must be fought for without 
the persuasion and argument that would move the Yankee mind. 
‘Tappan and Staples could be counted on to raise the money, at any 
sacrifice. But money and conviction were not enough without him. 
He, Gibbs, was the link. Communication was the link here. 

‘Two days later he was on his way to New York. The port was the 
most likely place to find someone who could speak both Mendi, the 
dialect of the Africans, and English. The union stages left New 
Haven on Mondays at 3 a.m. and 11 a.m. and the early stage would 
take him through the morning darkness of Milford and Stratford 
to Bridgeport, from where the Nimrod and the Fairfield sailed for 
New York. For $1.75, the whole trip could be made, the hills rock- 
ing past the curtains of the stagecoach as the blackness lightened, 
and then the marvellous colored dawn over the farmland of the 
valley, just beginning to turn metal and red in mid-September; 
then the clang and hurry at the dock, as the bales and casks were 
loaded on the packet, with its decks like the floors of a warehouse, 
its machinery showing as the connecting-rod and two tall black 
chimneys rose high above the wheelhouse, the whole thing standing 
high out of the water; and now the last-comers rustling up the gang- 
way; and the still blue hours on the Sound. The orchard lands and 
the drowned valleys slid by, and the turns of the river arrived— 
Hell’s Gate, the Hog’s Back, The Frying Pan; and at last the fenced- 
in island, behind its miles of masts and wooden piers, after the 
channels with their villas on the shore, the turf and trees, the light- 
house, the cheering inmates of the madhouse, and the jail. One 
could see from the deck as clear as water-color the Dutch houses, 
almost brick by brick, see the gables and the little steps to the roofs 
and the shining weathercocks that gleamed in the bright air. The 
crowded streets, with their carts and omnibuses. The buildings and 
the flags and the bells. A sunny, vivid city under an Italian sky, mov- 
ing slowly as the boat pushed among the river-traffic, among all the 
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red and black smokestacks of the ferries. And the New York sounds 
began, the puffing and churning of these boats, with their paddles, 
the clipped notes of the horses’ hoofs as a carriage went by at the 
trot; until the last turn was made, and the slanting sails of the great 
packets at Sandy Hook began to fill the harbor. As he landed, he 
could hear the street-cries, “Ice,” “Hot corn, hot corn,” and he had 
the city before him, with a fantastic clew in his hand, the letters 
spelling out how the Africans had counted up to ten. 

He made his way from ship to ship in the harbor, pausing to in- 
troduce himself and ask for a Negro boy who could understand his 
“E-ta, fe-le, sau-wa,” to be disappointed again and again. From the 
Battery, with the crickets chirping in the trees, he went farther up- 
town, to the elegant section of Waverley and Lafayette Places, with 
their cream-painted brick houses, white lines in the seams, the sec- 
tion of parasols and coaches, as. against the bowling-saloons and 
oyster-cellars and general wretchedness of the Five Points. Offal was 
thrown into the streets, wherever one turned pigs ran wild, great 
brown black-blotched hogs shunting their snouts along the curbs, 
nudging the walkers, feasting in the gutters at City Hall. 

From boat to boat he went, until at last, on the Buzzard, a British 
armed brig under Captain Fitzgerald, he found, among the Africans 
employed there, two whom he thought would do, Charles Pratt and 
James Covey. The brig was lying in the harbor with a number of 
vessels seized by her on the coast of Africa for being engaged in the 
slave trade, and when Captain Fitzgerald was shown the request of 
the committee, he gave his permission that the two interpreters be 
brought to New Haven. James Covey was about twenty years old; 
he was born in the Mendi country, and his mother was Gissi. Covey 
had been kidnapped when he was very young, and sold as a slave to 
the king of a neighboring tribe. He was used to plant the queen’s 
ricefields for three years, at the end of which he was sold to a Portu- 
guese and taken to Lomboko. He and about three hundred others 
were put on a slave-ship to be sent to America; but, about four days 
out from Lomboko, the ship was captured by a British vessel, and 


Covey obtained his freedom in Sierra Leone, where he learned Eng- 
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lish at the Church Missionary Society. At the end of 1838, he en- 
listed as a sailor on the Buzzard. Pratt was a native Mendi, and had 
been rescued from a slave-ship about seven years before. 

Gibbs and the two sailors started for New Haven at once. 

There was “unspeakable joy” when they got to the jail. Professor 
Gibbs wrote to the committee about this meeting: “It would have 
done your heart good to witness the joy of the Africans at finding 
themselves able to converse with the men.” And another witness 
added: “We called with the interpreters at the prison this morn- 
ing, just as the African captives were at breakfast. The Marshal 
objected to the entrance of the interpreters until the breakfast was 
over, but one of the captives coming to the door and finding a fel- 
low-countryman who could talk in their own language, took hold of 
him, and literally dragged him in. Such a scene ensued as you may 
better conceive than describe. Breakfast was forgotten; all crowded 
round the two men, and all talking as fast as possible. The children 
hugged one another with transport.” 

And now the trials began: a series of court sessions and newspaper 
debates, of international duplicity and intrigue on overlapping in 
trigue. The five sets of claims crossed a dozen ways: the Africans 
claimed freedom, charging Ruiz and Montez with assault, battery 
and false imprisonment; Gedney (who had already earned promi- 
nence for supervising the dredging of the deep channel in New 
York Harbor which bears his name) claimed salvage on the vessel, 
the cargo, and the slaves; Captain Green and the Long Islanders 
who had met Cinquez at Montauk had filed a claim identical with 
Gedney’s; the Spanish Minister, Calderon, and the new Minister, 
De Argaiz, claimed the boat and the Africans under the treaty of 
1795, held that the trials should take place in Cuba, and objected 
that the effect of a ‘trial and execution” in Connecticut was not as 
good, and the Spanish demands were supported by a strong Amer- 
ican pro-slavery press; and, finally, District Attorney Holabird 
claimed that the Africans should be held, according to the 1819 
act, subject to the pleasure of the President. Acting according to the 
slavery interests, Holabird wrote to John Forsyth, the Secretary of 
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State, asking whether the federal government could deliver the Af- 
ricans up to Spain before the court had actually sat. He inquired 
about possible treaty stipulations covering such an act. ‘The Secre- 
tary of State knew there were no such stipulations, but he instructed 
Holabird to see that the Court proceedings did not put the Africans 
out of the federal jurisdiction; and he turned the letter over to the 
pro-slavery Attorney General, Felix Grundy, who could see no rea- 
son to investigate the possibilities, and declared that they should 
be surrendered, together with the cargo, to persons designated by 
Calderon. 

But President Van Buren, with all the sympathy in the world 
for the Spanish Minister, was unable to do this. ‘There was no extra- 
dition treaty with Spain. 

When the Circuit Court ruled that the Amistad had been found 
on the high seas, and the Africans were not to be held for such a 
murder, De Argaiz wrote another letter, denying the rights of the 
United States courts, and asked the President to send the Africans 
back to Cuba in a government boat. Van Buren, far from resenting 
this, sent an order to Lieutenants Gedney and Meade to stand ready 
to convey the Africans from New Haven. This order was sent before 
the court assembled at New Haven, on January 7th, 1840. 

At this trial the matter of the passports took on even greater 
weight. There was a distinction made in the terms for Africans 
newly landed in the New World, who were called bozals, and Afri- 
cans landed before the prohibition of the slave trade in 1820, who 
were Called ladinoes. The mass passports made out for these ‘“‘slaves”’ 
were by owner—one passport for 49 slaves belonging to J. Ruiz, and 
one for 3 slaves belonging to P. Montez (the three little girls; for 
the little boy Kale, whom Montez later demanded, there was no 
passport at all), and in these documents, the Africans are called 
“cuerenta y nueva negros ladinos” and “tres negras ladinas.”’ Now, 
through the interpreters, it became possible to prove that the Afri- 
cans had not been in Cuba and knew not a single word of Spanish. 
The stories of the kidnapping and sale became known, as they told 
their history, living and dying in the New Haven jail. Six had died 
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since the beginning of their captivity, and had been buried. Local 
clergymen, including Leonard Bacon, had spoken at the funerals. 
At the funeral of Kaperi, prayers were offered in the room, and the 
substance of his friends’ remarks was, ‘‘Kaperi is dead. His body is 
still, and will be laid in the ground. The soul of Kaperi is alive. It 
will never die. Our souls will never die. They will live after our 
bodies are dead and cold. The Bible tells us how our souls may go 
to the good place. You must learn to read the Bible. Pray to God, 
become good, and when your bodies die, God will take your souls 
to the good place, and make you happy forever.” And then, with a 
great number of the New Haven people, they walked in procession 
to the grave. A hymn was sung and read there, and Mr. Bacon of- 
fered a prayer. 

The Africans were learning to read and write. They could say 
“Merica,”’ when asked where they were. They could make simple 
conversation. But the shadow over their religious and linguistic 
education was their anxiety, according to their teachers, Professor 
Gibbs and the “young gentleman connected with Yale College.” 
They had uncertainty in respect to the future. ‘They dreaded going 
back to Havana, and would interrupt their prayers, in the middle 
of ‘‘O ga-wa-wa,” O great God, “bi-a-bi yan-din-go,” thou art good, 
“bi-a-bi ha-ni gbe-le ba-tex-ni,”’ thou hast made all things—to speak 
of this. When the nature of an oath was explained to them, and it 
was added that God would visit the man who violated an oath with 
his displeasure, they asked, ‘““What will be done to the people of 
the United States if they send us back to Havanar”’ 

In a contemporary account, there is a description of the scene 
when they received the news of the decision of the District Court. 
“They were assembled and seated in a commodious room—they 
knew that their case was pending—some of them had been called 
to testify in court—they were of course deeply anxious for the event. 
All being present and quiet, they were informed that the judge had 
decreed their return, not to Havana, but to their native land. ‘They 
leaped from their seats, rushed across the room, threw themselves 
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prostrate at the feet of those who brought them the glad tidings, 
while ‘thank you, thank you’ was the expression of every tongue. 

“The succeeding day Mr. Baldwin, one of their counsel, entered 
the jail. Cinquez was seated behind a table, and members of his 
class on either side of him. As Mr. B. approached, Cinquez was told 
that he pleaded his cause; said it would be wrong to send him to 
Havana. He dropped his book, rose from his seat, seemingly for a 
moment deliberating whether he should leap the table. Seeing this 
would be attended with difficulty, he reached forward, and seizing 
the extended hand of Mr. B. with a firm grasp, and looking him in 
the face, his own countenance beaming with the most grateful emo- 
tion, exclaimed, ‘We thank you, we bless you, this is all we can do 
for you.’”’ 

During this icy winter, the Grampus lay in New Haven harbor. 
It had been sent up from the Brooklyn Navy Yard early in Janu- 
ary, to the open dismay of most of New Haven, and a little later the 
anti-slavery group had stationed another schooner offshore, in the 
hope of running the Africans to Canada if any open attempt were 
made to ship them to Cuba or Spain. It was obvious that the verdict 
that they were freemen, not property—men who had fought to re- 
gain their lost freedom, not criminals—acquitted men, and not con- 
demned slaves—it was obvious that any such verdict would not be 
allowed to stand. ‘The case was appealed by order of the Secretary of 
State the moment the verdict was announced. The District Attor- 
ney rushed a special messenger through the icy mud of the road to 
Washington, so that the President might correct a clerical error in 
his order to hold the Africans. Van Buren sent a flagrant message to 
the Marshal—a message pandering at every point to the Spanish 
government, pandering in a manner so impossible for the Chief 
Executive of the United States that he was later forced to deny that 
it was his. But, with Justice Thompson on the bench, the decision 
of the District Court was affirmed pro forma, and the whole matter 
was left to the United States Supreme Court on appeal. 


This was the end of April, 1840. And now, with the addition of 
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other members to the legal staff of the defense, the committee was 
prepared to go ahead without stint of time or money to the last 
appeal, before the Supreme Court. They needed a counsel whose 
argument would be brilliant and unquestioned in its honesty; they 
needed a defense that would set this case before history as a pivotal 
point in the climb towards freedom. They needed, not a lawyer, but 
an idealistic philosopher. The man they went to was John Quincy 
Adams. 

He was ex-President, seventy-three years old, ill, tired, long ago 
defeated in a great and personal defeat. He was the “old man elo- 
quent’; he was the President who had committed political suicide 
for the sake of science; and he had not been in a court for thirty-two 
years. He was one of the great peaks in democratic civilization, 
standing for law and human dignity, for science and faith. His stan- 
dard was George Washington, and as Brooks Adams says, “‘to him it 
was from the very outset clear that, if the democratic social system 
were capable of progression upward toa level at which it could hope 
to ameliorate the lot of men on earth, it must tend, at least, to pro- 
duce an average which, if it did not attain to the eminent ability 
of the first President, might at least be capable of understanding 
and appreciating his moral altitude.” He was at home in Quincy 
on October 27th, 1840, when Ellis Loring and Lewis ‘Tappan came 
to call, to enlist his sympathy in the case and to leave the two great 
scrapbooks of the Amistad captives—letters, press clippings, reports. 
As for his sympathy, that had been long ago enlisted. ‘There was a 
sympathy in John Quincy Adams that must include these Africans. 
A year before, when he had had Loring’s first letter about the case, 
just after the Hartford trial, he had begun to watch the develop- 
ments; by that October he had been absorbed in their meaning; 
and only a few months ago, he had offered a resolution in the House, 
calling on the President for papers concerning the Amistad. 

He pushed back the two huge scrapbooks. He could not possibly 
take this case. He was old; he was infirm, he had been away from 
these lists too long. They argued with him; this was a matter of life 
and death, but that was the least argument; the case was critical, it 
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touched his interests, causes in which he had spent a lifetime. He 
alone was equal to this. And after long demurring, he pulled 
the scrapbooks across the table toward him. He would take the case. 
And he wrote in the diary which is only one of his monuments: “I 
implore the mercy of Almighty God so as to control my temper, to 
enlighten my soul, and to give me utterance, that I may prove my- 
self in every respect equal to the task.” And again, writing at night: 
“Oh, how shall I do justice to this case and to these men?” 

Three weeks later, at 5:30 in the morning, he took the cars from 
Hartford to New Haven. At eight o’clock he arrived, and went 
straight to the Tontine Hotel, the best in town, although the Quin- 
nipiac was trying hard to equal it. He had a quiet breakfast there, 
and during breakfast, Roger Baldwin called on him, talked for a 
while about the case, and invited him to his office to inspect the pa- 
pers on the Amistad trials. They talked there for about two hours, 
and then Mr. Adams, with Baldwin, Marshal Wilcox, Deputy Pen- 
dleton and a keeper, went through the rooms at the jail and met 
the Africans. He did not see the three little girls, who were in a 
separate chamber, but he met the men—of whom there were now 
thirty-six. They were sleeping double in crib beds, in a 30’ by 20’ 
room—‘‘negro face, fleece, and form,” he writes, “but varying in 
color from ebon black to dingy brown. One or two of them almost 
mulatto bright. Cinquez and Grabow, the two chief conspirators, 
have very remarkable countenances.”’ They were put through their 
paces for him; while he listened politely, three of them took turns 
at reading part of a chapter in the English New Testament, “very 
indifferently.” One boy writes, he noted. Mr. Ludlow was teaching 
them, but they learned slowly, huddled together as they were, with 
no one to talk to. 

In lesser natures, there is always the danger in an issue of this 
sort that a lack of impressiveness in the prisoners themselves may 
make a possible champion lose faith. The public expects its mar- 
tyrs to be saints, and it is only the defender who puts the cause above 
the man, the fight for life above the individual life, who can be 
reconciled to the fact that he is a martyr and part of a cause, and not 
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too much more. Adams was not only passionately devoted to the 
cause under which the Amistad Africans were defended, he was 
committed to a future in which their justification would be taken 
for granted. He was concerned with the future—a future living in 
one’s own time, whose origins are to be seen in the flowing present, 
a future that must daily be found and kept clear. “Besides antici- 
pating by nearly a hundred years some of the most enlightened 
measures of conservation,” say the Beards, ‘““Adams foresaw in a 
livid flash the doom of slavery in a social war.” Repudiated by his 
country, conscious of failure at every step of his effort toward the 
country’s enlightenment, he knew the depth of the contemporary 
antagonism—the cleft in the republic, the great split in which he 
acted a firm and frightful role, prophetic, integrated, and hostile to 
a planted majority. 

By the goth he was in Washington, where he spoke to Attorney 
General Gilpin about the case, urging him to submit to the Presi- 
dent to have the case dismissed by consent, without argument. The 
Africans were obviously “bozals,’ newly imported; that fact de- 
stroyed the last Spanish claim, which rested upon their passports. In 
the documents, the term “‘ladino” had been wilfully mistranslated 
as “sound.” Early December was spent in going over the translations, 
particularly of Document No. 185—and on December 11th, Gilpin’s 
report came through. The President would not dismiss the case 
because of the Spanish Minister’s claim. Adams records that he 
quarreled with Gilpin on the spot, and he writes on December 12, 
1840, that he is preparing the case, “with deep anguish of heart, and 
a painful search of means to defeat and expose the abominable con- 
spiracy, Executive and Judicial, of this Government against the 
lives of those wretched men. How shall the facts be brought out? 
How shall it be possible to comment upon them with becoming 
temper—with calmness, with moderation, with firmness, with ad- 
dress, to avoid being silenced, and to escape the imminent danger 
of giving the adversaries the advantage in the argument by over- 
heated zeal? Of all the dangers before me, that of losing my self- 
possession is the most formidable. I am yet unable to prepare the 
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outline of the argument, which I must be ready to offer the second 
week in January. Let me not forget my duty.” 

December in Washington brought its bright sky and snow-chilled 
air, and the slush and mud for which the unfinished capital was 
notorious abroad. There were continual admissions and exaspera- 
tions: the proofreader confessed that the mistranslation was his 
fault; Adams, in going over the records, fumed against Gedney, 
raging for the Lieutenant’s having taken the men on the shore, 
without right, and the ship on the high seas, without right. He 
wished the whole thing were over; talking to the President, com- 
plaining about the difficulty and importance of correct printing, 
putting through the new license for the Amistad. In January, Ged- 
ney’s sister-in-law arrived, pleading for the newly-made Captain. 
He was ill, she said, and not very sound in mind. Adams answered 
her stream of appeal with the assurance that he would have all due 
consideration for the condition of Captain Gedney. And when Bald- 
win came in three days later, Adams signed the brief, and signed 
over his diary, “I know not yet how to order my speech aright.” 

Francis Scott Key, the United States District Attorney who wrote 
The Star-Spangled Banner, came up to him, talking pessimistically 
about the case—this case for which Mr. Adams’s heart was ready, 
while his unpreparedness more and more rankled in him. Key had 
argued the Antelope case, which was similar enough, and which 
Adams knew he would have to review in his defense. Now docu- 
ment after document turned up—the Chief Clerk’s letter saying he 
had been sorry to see “the rascally blacks fall into the hands of the 
abolitionists with whom Hartford is filled.” The day after this 
came out into the open, a postponement was granted. Mr. Adams 
knew a momentary relief, but his suspense was too real. He was 
immediately involved with the British Minister, Henry Stephen 
Fox, who wished advice as to what he might do in case of a judg- 
ment against the Amistad captives. Adams advised him to write to 
the Secretary of State; and with the new date pushed ahead to Feb- 
ruary 16th, and Baldwin’s return to Connecticut until then, he 
plunged deep into the House debate, which was furious at the mo- 
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ment. ‘These were desperate days for John Quincy Adams. Opposed 
by what were to him the most malignant forces of evil in the coun- 
try, the reactionaries—the popular reactionaries—and by the slave 
oligarchy, he was fighting an isolated fight in the House, for free 
speech, for scientific innovations, for the civilized application of 
that education whose uncivilized use was creating the conflict now 
gathering its storm. The furious, brainless, heartless debate in the 
House could only be abandoned—he went back to read the old 
cases—he rose and went back to the House, to plunge into his sav- 
age feud with General Wise, attacking in this death-struggle. In the 
meantime, Fox had still had no answer to his letter. Time was grow- 
ing short. Mr. Adams was deep in the demonic struggle in the 
House. He prayed. Praying for control, always more control for he 
was swung from hell to hell in his passion, an immortal passion for 
America, for the mind of God in America, he raged against his “‘ec- 
centric, wild, extravagant freaks of passion.” Seeing this mind, this 
country, split, he remembered tragic Coriolanus and the Voices. 
He remembered the red and white roses in the Temple gardens. 

And soon the trial itself was on him, among all the reading, the 
books of the Antelope record piled high, the pathetic death of the 
servant Jeremy Leary and his funeral, the last postponement to the 
22nd (“I have yet to prepare a frame for my argument”’)—and now 
Baldwin begins, “sound and eloquent but exceedingly mild,” car- 
rying the legalistic burden in answer to Attorney General Gilpin. 
And on the 2grd, with the hour rushing on him, he is still writing, 
“The very skeleton of my argument is not yet put together.”” But 
that night it breaks; he begins to come through; he finds his form; 
and on the morning of the 24th, the scene. 

The great hall of the Court, and on the bench, under the carv- 
ings and panellings, the nine among whom Adams might have tak- 
en his place. He saw other faces, the judges of his day, dead, all dead 
—he was standing, as he knew and said, for the last time, before 
this court, with its new judges, scanning the double image of the 
Declaration hanging on the wall opposite. He began, with his in- 
flamed left eye still giving him pain, old, shaken with his palsy—his 
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hand off the eagle rest on which it lay in the House—ill with the 
rheumy affection from which he suffered. He was old, he was old, 
and his eyes watery, his voice shrill, and he trembled with emotion 
as he gathered himself together for one of the greatest denuncia- 
tions offered against the entire government of the United States. 
For he laid open the craft and hypocrisy he saw leading up to “the 
death-struggle now in continual operation between the spirit of 
liberty and the spirit of bondage on this continent of North Amer- 
ica.” In this great blast—“Justice!” he cried, “I stand before a Court 
of Justice . . . Iam obliged to take this ground, because, as I shall 
show, another Department of the Government of the United States 
has taken, with reference to this case, the ground of utter injustice, 
and these individuals for whom I appear, stand before this Court, 
awaiting their fate from its decision, under the array of the whole 
Executive power of this nation against them, in addition to that 
of a foreign nation.” 

He spoke of Shakespeare’s Wolsey, and his virtue; of the Code 
Noir, the slave system, of the national sympathy with the slave- trad- 
ers of the barracoons, officially declared to be the prime motive of 
action of the government. He spoke of the demands of the Spanish 
Ambassador on the President, marking how the Secretary of State 
should have called on the Ambassador to name another instance 
where such a demand had been made by any other government on 
an independent government. “He should have told him that such 
a demand was treating the President of the United States, not as the 
head of a nation, but as a constable, a catchpole. . . .” He breaks 
down the charge that the two Spaniards, Ruiz and Montez, were 
“victims of an intrigue.” After their cruelty, he says, that killed men 
on their boat, men in New York advised with the lawyers—“‘fanatics, 
perhaps, I must call them, according to the general application of 
language, but if I were to speak my own language in my own esti- 
mate of their character, so far as concerns this case, and confining 
my remarks exclusively to this present case, I should pronounce 
them the FRIENDS OF HUMAN NATURE. . . .” This was to be 


done: human beings were to be saved from slavery and death. In a 
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careful analysis of the legal factors, with an interruption caused by 
the death of Judge Barbour in the middle of the trial, Adams goes 
ahead with his passionate insistence on personal liberty. ‘‘Is it pos- 
sible that a President of the United States should be ignorant that 
the right of personal liberty is individual. That the right to it of 
every one, in his own—JUS SUUM....” He rages in praise of the 
Africans, in the face of “such a scene of Lilliputian trickery enacted 
by the rulers of a great, magnanimous, and Christian nation.” As 
for Cinquez and Grabeau, they ‘‘are not slaves. Let them bear in 
future history the names of Harmodius and Aristogiton.”’ He swings 
around, trembling, the old man, the eagle voice, pointing to the 
Declaration on the wall, speaking of the Official Journal which 
gives the war-right of slavery—‘‘Is that the principle on which these 
United States stand before the world?” 

On March 8th the verdict was handed down. He wrote to Tap- 
pan and Baldwin that they had been confirmed. But he knew, he 
knew; and he wrote this in the diary, after the Africans went free: 

“T am yet to revise for publication my argument in the case of 
the Amistad Africans; and, in merely glancing over the slave-trade 
papers lent me by Mr. Fox, I find impulses of duty upon my con- 
science which I cannot resist, while on the other hand are the mag- 
nitude, the danger, the insurmountable burden of labor to be en- 
countered in the undertaking to touch upon the slave-trade. No 
one else will undertake it; no one but a spirit unconquerable by 
man, woman, or fiend can undertake it but with the heart of mar- 
tyrdom. The world, the flesh, and all the devils in hell are arrayed 
against any man who now in this North American Union shall dare 
to join the standard of Almighty God to put down the African slave- 
trade; and what can I, upon the verge of my seventy-fourth birth- 
day, with a shaking hand, a darkening eye, a drowsy brain, and with 
all my faculties dropping from me one by one, as the teeth are 
dropping from my head—what can I do for the cause of God and 
man, for the progress of human emancipation, for the suppression 
of the African slave-trade? Yet my conscience presses me on; let me 
but die upon the breach.” 
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And after the prison, the plaster casts, the phrenologists, the tales 
ot their African homes, the trials and appeals and final acquittal, 
the green fields of Westville, the Bible and the promise of return to 
Sierra Leone with the missionary society, Kinna—the young, the 
bright-countenanced, the good scholar—wrote to Professor Gibbs: 


dear friend 

I wish to write you a letter because you have been 
so kind to me and because you love Mendi people I 
think of you very often I shall pray for you dear friend 
would you must pray for me If you love Jesus Christ and 
Christ will bless you and would you must come sometime 
to see Mendi people we must want to see you and I see you 
I am very Glad and Dear friend I pray for you My good 
love to your wife and all your family I love them very 
much I pray for them... . 


THE POLL TAX AND THE VOTE —1940:* 


Total 1940 Total 1940 Per cent of 
Population Vote for Population 
President Voting 
8 Poll Tax States........ 23,998,109 2,992,181 12.47% 
40— Bree, States “4.0 107,671,166 46,823,131 43-49% 


* These statistics are added as an indication of “slavery,” as of the 1940's. Ed. 
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The movement for the abolition of Negro slavery in the United 
States was at first, contrary to common assumption, stronger in the 
South than in the North. Men of good will and Christian piety 
wrote and preached against Negro bondage even in Colonial times; 
in the North, where slave labor proved unprofitable, slavery was 
made illegal in most of the states even before the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787. But the wave of freedom and equality which 
created the successful Declaration of Independence, and especially 
the increasing economic disadvantages of cotton-raising prior to Eli 
Whitney’s perfection of the gin in 1793, caused many of the leading 
Southerners likewise to deprecate the system of slave labor as a 
moral and economic blight upon the young republic. Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Henry, to mention only the leading Virginians, 
believed that slavery was contrary to the genius of American liberty. 
“T can clearly foresee,’ Washington once said, “that nothing but the 
rooting out of slavery can perpetuate the existence of our union by 
consolidating it in a common bond of principle.” Indeed, were 
it not for the strong opposition of the delegations from South Caro- 
lina and Georgia and even more the widespread assumption that 
slavery would soon suffer economic strangulation even in those 
states, it is quite likely that the framers of the Constitution would 
have incorporated its abolition in the supreme law of the land. 

Even the profitability of the cotton gin did not keep anti-slavery 
sentiment in the South from increasing with the years, particularly 
among the poorer whites. By the end of the 1820’s four-fifths of the 
emancipation societies and an even greater proportion of the mem- 
bership were to be found in the plantation states. North Carolina 
alone contained more than ten times as many enrolled Abolitionists 
as all of New England and New York. It should be stated, however, 
that at the time these Northern states could boast of a mere 300 
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members—kindly souls who seconded the Southern formula for the 
liberation of slaves by means of gradual emancipation and African 
colonization. 

The establishment of William Lloyd Garrison’s crusading Lib- 
erator in 1831 and Nat Turner’s ominous revolt in the same year 
combined to transform the character of the anti-slavery movement. 
Southern Abolitionists, already alarmed by the fear of potential 
Negro uprisings, were all the more horrified by Garrison’s radical 
doctrine of immediate emancipation. They denounced him as a 
fanatical meddler and pointed out that his fantastic demands were 
making impossible the gradual reforms which alone could solve the 
difficult problem to the benefit of both master and slave. ‘They re- 
sented especially his harsh and uncompromising language and his 
arbitrary simplification of an issue which reached to the deepest 
roots of Southern society. The Rev: Dr. Witherspoon of Charleston, 
South Carolina, writing to Dr. Lyman Beecher in 1832, spoke for 
most of them when he asserted: “I detest it [slavery] as the political 
and domestic curse of our Southern country and yet J would con- 
tend to the death against Northern interference with Southern 
rights.” 

This sectional pride, becoming swollen and sinister with the 
years, soon drove Abolitionism from the South. Of the numerous 
anti-slavery societies not one remained in existence by the end of 
the 1830's, and one could not speak favorably of emancipation with- 
out risking a coat of tar and feathers—or even life itself. Practically 
all Southerners believed it their proud duty to insist upon the sanc- 
tity of slavery and to praise Calhoun’s political championing of 
slavocracy. Though inwardly aware of the moral and economic 
weaknesses of their slave culture, they doggedly persuaded them- 
selves that the system of slavery was based upon the laws of God and 
nature and that it alone, even as in ancient Athens, made possible 
the highest form of civilization. They insisted, moreover, that the 
Negro was unfit for freedom and the responsibilities of citizenship 
and was incapable of rising above the menial tasks of the plantation. 
With Professor ‘Thomas Dew of the College of William and Mary 
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they argued that “the exclusive owners of property ever have been, 
ever will be and perhaps ever ought to be the virtual rulers of man- 
kind. It is as much in the order of nature that men should enslave 
each other as that other animals should prey upon each other.” 

If the Abolition Movement became anathema to Southerners af- 
ter 1831, it was fostered energetically by an increasing band of 
Christian-minded Northern reformers. The crusade came as a god- 
send to a generation which no longer could accept the Calvinistic 
Jehovah of their fathers but which continued to be imbued with 
the religious and moral emotionalism of their Puritan ancestors. 
To work for the liberation of unfortunate Negroes inspired them 
as much as the dogmatic view of churchly life inspirited their more 
orthodox brethren. Towns from Maine to Ohio soon boasted of 
their anti-slavery societies, and the men and women who joined 
them felt called by God to work for the noble cause of human free- 
dom. Spurred and stirred by Garrison’s weekly exhortations, by 
Phillips’ impassioned eloquence, and by the inspiring example of 
other leaders, they collected funds, sheltered fugitive Negroes, and 
furthered the increasing agitation for the abolition of slavery. 

At no time during the thirty-years’ campaign did their crusade 
attain the proportions of a mass movement. The Abolitionists, how- 
ever, more than compensated for their lack in numbers by their 
excessive earnestness, their exceeding activity, and their overflow- 
ing zeal to do God’s work. These traits antagonized not only the 
Southerners but also the rich merchants and conservative church- 
men in the North. In the press and on the platform and pulpit Gar- 
rison and his followers were excoriated as madmen and zealots who 
sought to tear established society by the roots and bring chaos 
upon the land. George Fitzhugh, Southern economist, stated the 
common sentiments of the anti-Abolitionists in a book published 
in 1857: “We warn the North that everyone of the leading aboli- 
tionists is agitating the negro slavery question merely as a means to 
attain their ulterior ends . . .a surrender to Socialism and Commun- 
ism—to no private property, no church, no law, to free love, free 
lands, free women and free children.” As a consequence of this 
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abuse and vilification the Abolitionists had their meetings broken 
up, their halls burned and wrecked, their presses smashed and 
dumped into rivers. Many suffered bodily injury and not a few lost 
their lives. As so often happens, however, this hardy and determined 
band thrived on oppression and obloquy. So certain were they of 
the evil of slavery that opposition only served to strengthen their 
zeal to eradicate it from the land. 

The Abolitionists living near the Mason and Dixon line, having 
learned to hate slavery from their first-hand contact with the abused 
slaves, were only too eager to help fugitive blacks in their flight to 
the safety of a Northern haven. To the very outbreak of war in 1861 
thousands of zealous whites and free Negroes gave much of their 
time and goods to encourage the escape of slaves from plantations 
and to shelter them on their way to Canada and freedom. Their 
clandestine routes along the byways of the North soon became 
known as the Underground Railroad. Its “station-masters” and 
“conductors’’—colored as often as white, since the hapless runaways 
first sought out their own kind—engaged on scheduled relayed runs 
from numerous points on the Southern border to several terminals 
in Canada. They protected and transported their “passengers” at 
great personal risk and frequently in the face of almost insuperable 
obstacles. Their ingenuity and daring kept the slave hunters at 
bay when most certain of their quarry. In the course of their work 
not a few were arrested and made to pay the full penalty of the law. 
But they were no sooner at liberty than they returned to their un- 
sanctioned tasks, convinced that they were engaged in holy work 
and were not bound by laws made by slaveholders. 

One of the first to succeed conspicuously in the establishment of 
the Underground Railroad was the stout-hearted Quaker, Isaac 
Hopper, who saved many Negroes from being overtaken by their 
pursuing masters. Most eminent among these crusaders was Levi 
Coffin, another energetic Quaker, who came to be generally known 
as the president of the Railroad and who was responsible for the 
safe conduct of more than 3,000 fugitives to various havens in the 
North. Some of the “conductors” were audacious enough to invade. 
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the South for their “passengers.” Thus Laura Haviland, the cour- 
ageous Quakeress from Michigan, braved the dangers of a trip to a 
Kentucky plantation in order to help the wife of an escaped Negro 
join her husband. Another was the incredible Harriet Tubman, 
herself a slave until her flight in 1849, who became known as the 
Negro Moses because of her nineteen trips to the South during 
which she had transported over 300 slaves to freedom without hav- 
ing lost a single soul. How successful these determined men and 
women were in their operation of the Underground Railroad may 
be gathered from the fact that its branch lines netted the entire 
North and that the number of its “passengers” were counted in the 
tens of thousands. The loss of these millions of dollars’ worth of 
“property” became an increasing drain upon the strength of 
slavocracy and caused more vexation among the planters than all 
the harsh talk of the extreme Abolitionists. 

Meantime the Abolitionist Movement acquired an indirect but 
increasingly powerful ally in the industrial development which was 
changing the face of the urban North during the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Manufacturers of infant industries clam- 
ored for the benefits of higher tariffs, internal improvements, more 
railroads, cheap and abundant labor—only to find themselves 
blocked by a government dominated by Southern planters. Eager 
to avail themselves of the bounteous resources ready for their ex- 
ploitation, they resented keenly the restraints of an inimical Wash- 
ington. The wealthier they grew the more insistently they claimed 
the privileges which they regarded their due. In the words of 
Charles A. Beard, ‘“‘By the middle of the century they were ready in 
numbers, in wealth, and in political acumen to meet in the arena 
of law or war the staunchest spokesmen of the planting aristocracy.” 
Unlike the merchants who continued to appease their slave-owning 
clients in order to retain their lucrative trade, the industrialists be- 
gan actively to work for the election of a government of their own 
choosing. Their pragmatic and powerful opposition to Southern 
agrarianism thus fitted most advantageously the fight against siav- 
ery. 
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After 1850 the Abolitionist Movement became an integral part 
of our national growing pains. Americans were then not merely 
outgrowing their economic confines but broadening their spiritual 
outlook as well. Industrial expansion and a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation in the free states was making slavery an economic anomaly; 
that it was against our basic morality made it all the more abhorrent 
to men and women having a Puritan upbringing. Thus not a few 
mill owners and bankers, while not scrupling to exploit their hired 
labor to the limit, condemned the evil of slavery and contributed 
generously to the treasuries of the Abolitionist societies. 

Three events in the early 1850's helped to dramatize the issue 
of slavery and to force its immediacy upon the conscience of the 
mass of Americans. The first was the passage by Congress of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, which violated the Bill of Rights and placed the 
full power of the federal government at the disposal of the slave- 
owners in search of escaped slaves. The cruelly oppressive pro- 
visions of the law shocked the Northern populace into active oppo- 
sition. Men and women everywhere met to express their indigna- 
tion and to urge the repeal of the iniquitous act. Law-abiding farm- 
ers and tradesmen, who hitherto had shown little interest in the 
agitation of the Abolitionists, denounced the arrogant aggressive- 
ness of the Southerners and offered their services to the overworked 
Underground Railroad. In Boston, in Philadelphia, in Syracuse— 
wherever slave hunters pounced upon their prey—the people rioted 
in their rebellious efforts to contravene the hated law. 

Provoked by the cruel consequences of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin to emphasize the 
grievous practices of slavery. The spectacular success of the novel 
not only made the author famous but also popularized the senti- 
ments of the Abolitionists the world over. While the claims for 
the literary merit of the book have been grossly exaggerated, and 
while its phenomenal sale would have been impossible without the 
groundwork of the Garrisonians and the general detestation of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, the fact remains that time and circumstance 
had combined to make it one of the most widely read books of the 
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century. Hardheaded men pored over its pages with tear-stained 
eyes; farmers and mechanics who seldom looked into a book and 
who disdained fiction on principle concentrated on the sentimental 
story of Uncle Tom and little Eva as if they were perusing the Holy 
Bible. Many of them perceived the practice of slavery in a new 
light: instead of dismissing it as none of their affair they began 
to think of it as an evil to get rid of—and the sooner the better. 
Force of habit, however, made it difficult for them to cut across 
their lifelong prejudices and predilections. Much as they now de- 
tested the condition of slavery, they were not yet psychologically 
ready to change their political allegiance in order to bring about 
its abolition. In the 1852 elections, with Uncle Tom’s Cabin at the 
crest of its popularity, the Free Soil Party actually received fewer 
votes than in the previous national election. But the anti-slavery 
spirit of the book left a definite impress upon its millions of readers 
and made them more receptive to the intensified agitation of the 
Abolitionists. 

The logic of events compelled the Southerners to increase their 
aggressiveness, and in 1854 they pushed through Congress the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill which repealed the Missouri Compromise and 
opened Northern territory to slavery. Senator Stephen A. Douglas, 
eager for the Presidency, had hoped with the aid of his magic for- 
mula of ‘“‘squatter sovereignty” to win favor in the South and at the 
same time to extend his hold on the North. But the mischief of his 
plan became quickly obvious to all. In Congress Southerners of 
both political parties were for the Bill almost to a man, while many 
Northern Democrats voted against it. Abolitionists vehemently de- 
nounced the measure as another attempt to spread slavery across 
the land. Industrialists were equally quick to see it as a threat 
to their legitimate sphere of exploitation. Men who had hereto- 
fore refused to commit themselves on the issue of slavery now joined 
the humanitarians in decrying the law. Nor were they shocked on 
learning that Garrison had burned a copy of the Constitution at a 
Fourth of July celebration. That same month the newly born 
Republican Party met in Michigan to demand the repeal of the 
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pro-slavery laws and the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. For the first time since they had begun their crusade for 
immediate emancipation Garrison and Phillips became the leaders 
not of a handful of fanatical zealots but of millions of Northerners 
determined to overthrow the planter oligarchy in Washington. 

In 1854 the territory of Kansas was opened for settlement on 
the basis of squatter sovereignty. The neighboring Missourians, 
anxious to insure as well as to extend their slavery domain, at once 
enlisted enough “Border Ruffians” to enter the territory and take 
over the reins of government. But the free-soil settlers, who fol- 
lowed as fast as they could in steadily increasing numbers, refused 
to acknowledge the pro-slavery constitution. Both sides joined in 
guerrilla warfare, and numerous pitched battles and acts of wanton 
brigandage earned the territory the title of “Bleeding Kansas.” ‘The 
dramatic arrival of old John Brown with his five stalwart sons dur- 
ing 1855 gave the advantage to the free-soil settlers. The fiery Aboli- 
tionist’s effective ruthlessness at Pottawatomie and his brave stand 
at Black Jack and Osawatomie made his name worth “an army 
with banners.’’ When ague and disease had made it necessary for 
him to leave the scene of action at the end of the following summer, 
the free-soilers so definitely outnumbered the pro-slavery faction 
that they had little difficulty in gaining control of the government. 
The Southern majority in the Senate, however, blocked their ef- 
forts to achieve statehood, and not till 1862 was Kansas admitted to 
the Union. 

The planters made their final attempt to insure their dominance 
early in 1857, when Chief Justice Taney announced the decision 
of the Supreme Court to deny Dred Scott’s appeal for freedom on 
the ground that “the black man has no rights which the white man 
is bound to respect.”” Most significant was his pronouncement that 
“Congress has no power to abolish or prevent slavery in any of the 
territories.” Only a few days earlier President Buchanan, apprised 
of the content of the decision, had urged in his inaugural address 
that the people leave the settlement of the slavery question up to 


the Supreme Court. With seven of the Justices condemning the 
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Negro to chattel bondage, the Southern leaders acclaimed the wis- 
dom of the Court and voiced the hope that the meddling Northern- 
ers would come to their senses. 

But the Abolitionists and their sympathizers were both shocked 
and outraged by this judicial turpitude. They attacked the Court 
with all the vehemence of their passionate anger. State legislatures 
and state courts denounced the decision and declared that so far as 
they were concerned the Negro was free the moment he set foot 
within their borders. Senator Seward made the most castigating 
attack of all, claiming collusion between the President and the Su- 
preme Court. Riots broke out afresh when federal marshals at- 
tempted to seize fugitive slaves. No wonder the Abolitionists soon 
came to regard the ruling, to them at first so cruel and wicked, as 
a godsend in disguise. As Frederick Douglass put it, ““This very at- 
tempt to blot out forever the hopes of an enslaved people may be 
one necessary link in the chain of events preparatory to the com- 
plete overthrow of the whole slave system.” 

The crisis between the two sections was reaching its nadir. All 
its legal and political victories notwithstanding, the South was 
painfully perturbed and splenetic. The planters and the politicians 
in Washington knew only too well that they were losing ground 
rapidly in both wealth and numbers—that it was only a question of 
time before they would be overthrown by the force of industrial 
power and majority votes. They were equally aware of the economic 
wastefulness and agronomic obsolescence of their plantation sys- 
tem. Yet they refused to acknowledge the realities of scientific 
progress and social change, and stubbornly insisted on the spread of 
slavery. The influential Northerners, on their part, while very eager 
for peace and willing to leave the aggravated problem of slavery to 
the states affected by it, were determined to keep the territories free. 
Moreover, the industrialists, enterprising and ambitious, demanded 
their rightful share of national power and were ready to spend mil- 
lions to get it. Prejudice, pride, and politics thus combined to 
deepen the cleavage wrenching the two sections apart. And the fed- 
eral government was blindly abetting the breach. Each move by 
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Washington in favor of the planters served to bring the nation 
nearer to “the irrepressible conflict.” Americans everywhere felt 
the truth of Lincoln’s insistence that “this government cannot en- 
dure permanently half slave and half free.” But while north of the 
Mason and Dixon line only the Abolitionists were urging separa- 
tion, nearly all Southerners, dreading political eclipse, were re- 
solved to secede from the Union the moment they lost control of 
the federal government. 

The country was in this state of social ferment when John Brown 
startled the entire world with his spectacular raid on Harper’s 
Ferry. Virginia and her sister states, aghast and desperate, inter- 
preted this quixotic attack by a handful of fanatics as the spearhead 
of a Northern conspiracy to lay the South waste. The wounded 
zealot, weak of body but spiritually aflame, was tried within a week 
of his arrest and sentenced to be hanged as a matter of course. This 
seemingly undue haste and even more the old man’s saintly behav- 
ior during the interval between his capture and execution caused 
the feeling of shock and revulsion, which the raid had first aroused 
in most Northerners, to change to that of sympathy and adulation. 
The gnarled body of John Brown, hanging limply from the gallows 
in the prison yard on December 2, 1859, symbolized to his execu- 
tioners the criminality of conspiring Abolitionists; but to an an- 
gered and agitated North, envisaging it from afar, it signified the 
dramatic martyrdom of a man who had dared to die for the sake 
of wretched slaves. As Garrison had rightly judged the event, the 
hanging of John Brown showed that the time was high noon. 

It is not very easy for our generation to imagine the intense ex- 
citement, the passionate rancor, and the deep heartache experienced 
by Americans in the year 1860. It was pathetically evident to all 
that only a miracle could prevent civil war. Southerners, in Wash- 
ington and at home, viewed the inevitability of the conflict with a 
sanguine fatalism and were feverishly preparing for it. Most North- 
erners, with the exception of the extreme Abolitionists who ap- 
proved secession, dreaded the prospect of internecine strife and 


were groping desperately for a formula that would keep the Union 
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intact and keep slavery down. Yet no such solution appeared possi- 
ble, and events were irresistibly catapulting the country into the 
bloody abyss. The Republican Party, combining the strength of 
aggressive industrialism and intensified Abolitionism, convened in 
Chicago and nominated Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency. With 
the Democrats quarreling amongst themselves, with the bankers 
and manufacturers backing the lanky lawyer from Illinois with 
lavish contributions, and with half again as many voters living in 
the North, the election of Lincoln was practically certain. And a 
Republican victory meant secession. When the votes were counted, 
Wendell Phillips exclaimed: “For the first time in history, the 
slave has chosen a President of the United States.”’ Southerners for 
once agreed with him and began to secede. 

The record of the four years of fraternal carnage resulting in 
Northern victory and the Constitutional Amendments which liber- 
ated the Negro slaves and gave them political equality belongs to 
the main narrative of American history. The outbreak of hostili- 
ties was a signal for the Abolitionists to insist on immediate eman- 
cipation. Disregarding Lincoln’s desperate efforts to keep the bor- 
der slave states in line and the wisdom of diplomatic delay, they 
argued that only by coming out boldly and actively against slavery 
could the government both work havoc within enemy territory 
and gain popular support at home. But the sad gaunt man in the 
White House kept his own prudent council and waited until the 
victory at Antietam in September, 1862, before making public his 
Emancipation Proclamation. His erstwhile critics shouted hallelu- 
jah and lauded him for his sagacity. Thereafter few doubted the 
final outcome. 

The defeat of the Confederate army at Appomattox not only 
preserved the Union but also capped the long campaign of the 
Abolitionists with conspicuous success. At the annual meeting of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society in 1865 Garrison maintained 
that the work of the organization was done, and refused reelection 
to its presidency when he was outvoted. Phillips, his closest friend 
and fellow-worker throughout the protracted crusade, insisted that 
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the task of the Society remained unfinished until the Negro was 
given full citizenship and agreed to lead the campaign for the addi- 
tional laws. For five more years the agitation continued, ending 
with the adoption of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
and the final termination of the society’s official existence. 

While the story of the Abolition Movement must take into ac- 
count the many thousands of anonymous men and women who 
abhorred slavery and gave freely of their time and money in the 
struggle against it, major emphasis must perforce be given to the 
few undaunted spirits who expounded its moral purpose and di- 
rected the campaign to a successful conclusion. Of these leaders, 
William Lloyd Garrison, John Brown, and Werdell Phillips are 
unquestionably the most eminent. 

Intolerant of half-measures, convinced that iniquity must be giv- 
en no quarter, Garrison wrote against the evil of slavery with fan- 
atic severity. ‘The concluding words of his editorial in the first issue 
of the Liberator, which gave the keynote to his thirty-years’ crusade, 
have lost none of their force and sting: “I will be as harsh as truth, 
and as uncompromising as justice. On this subject I do not wish 
to think, or speak, or write, with moderation. ... I am in earnest— 
I will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a single 
inch—and I will be heard.” Throughout the campaign his weekly 
editorials persisted in their unsparing indictment of slavery, and 
his dynamic zeal energized the entire movement. As founder of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society and its president until 1865, he was 
the outstanding Abolitionist up to the very end of the struggle. It 
was this single-minded devotion to human equality that caused 
Tolstoy to state that “Garrison will forever remain one of the great- 
est reformers and promoters of true human progress.” 

John Brown came upon the scene with the flash of a meteor and 
fired the conscience of perturbed Northerners with the poignant 
dramatization of his opposition to slavery. A son of pious and hardy 
pioneers and himself a typical freedom-loving frontiersman, he 
suddenly forsook the marts of trade in his fifty-fifth year in order 
to fight slavery. His daring and ruthless massacre at Pottawatomie . 
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Creek did exactly what he had intended it to do: it put fear into the 
hearts of the Border Ruffians and gavé courage to the struggling 
free-soilers; after that brutal event, and especially after Osawato- 
mie, it was only a matter of time before Kansas was free of the threat 
of slavery. Wishing to put an end to “‘the sum of all villainies” not 
only in one territory but throughout the land and convinced that 
“something startling was needed” to bring the issue to a head, he 
decided to ‘carry the war to Africa.” After three years of brooding 
and secret preparation he embarked upon the fantastic raid on 
Harper’s Ferry which led him precipitately to the scaffold—and to 
immortality. 

Wendell Phillips, son of Boston’s first mayor and golden-voiced 
aristocrat and humanitarian, gave up a life of leisure and respecta- 
bility for the thorny reward of the reformer. The Boston mobbing 
of Garrison in 1835 struck at the very foundations of his social mor- 
ality. A representative of the Puritan conscience at its finest flower- 
ing, young Phillips accepted the challenge of the “gentlemen of 
property and standing” and joined Garrison in his agitation against 
slavery. His maiden speech at Faneuil Hall in 1837 having revealed 
his extraordinary forensic powers, he made himself the eloquent 
champion of Abolition and for many years thundered the message 
of immediate emancipation before fascinated audiences from 
Maine to Iowa. Garrison and he complemented each other very ef- 
fectively: the one was the vitriolic editor and organizer; the other, 
the galvanic orator and inspired advocate. In the final phase of the 
Abolitionist struggle Phillips was generally regarded as the more 
influential of the two, and when Garrison refused to lead the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society after 1865, the former took over the presi- 
dency and persisted in the agitation until he gained for the erst- 
while slaves citizenship and political equality. 
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We saw the books that fed the jealous flame, 
The stubborn fact the hammer could not smash, 
The uttered word the lie could not defame, 


We saw them burned away in smoke and ash. 


We saw the stake that pierced the living brain, 
The bleeding hieroglyphs of metal whips 
Incised on flesh too numb to know the pain, 


We saw the fear that soldered broken lips. 


But as we watched, the flaming pages curled, 
And pain returned to harbor in the heart, 
And strange the banners silently unfurled, 
While secret voices forced the lips apart. 
Across the shattered night our pain was hurled 


To wake the sleeping passions of the world. 


PHILIPP FLESCH: ‘ 
I 


HISTORY 


I sit on the beach at Coney Island. 

I read of Austria’s fall. 

I think over the bloody meandering of History. 
I am writhing with pain, 

and I cry. 


I have been uprooted from my former existence. 
I look back upon it as a previous incarnation. 


The sun is kind, still, in November. 
The sea flows in with the murmur of infinite spaces. 
Butigees 


Did I not join the army, a youth of eighteen, 

and contribute, for four irreparable years, 

to that slaughter 

receive and wear the butcher’s tag, 

these same medals, for which the Nazi tormentors 
dismissed me from the coal cellar of the police? 


Did I not join, I, the individualist, 

I, the world citizen, the ranks of a Party, 
nor contradict the catechism of its Program, 
nor indulge party hate, which later erupted 
in bloodshed? 


But where was I when the blood ran? 


At home! 
At home when the Palace of Justice was burnt 
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and hundreds lay convulsed or motionless 
on the pavement! 


At home, when two thousand defenders of rights 
were shot. 


I heard the rumbling of guns, smashing shells 
into homes with women and children— 
I heard it, at home. 


Did I not fawn for the disdainful tolerance 

to remain a teacher in a dictatorship, 

I, the socialist, I, the democrat? 

O remember... . 

I entered the teachers’ conference, 

pale-afraid, expecting to be put out. 

How relieved I felt, when all seemed unchanged, 
and I could remain, a traitor. ... This was the same 
room from which the Nazis expelled me, some years later. 
How indolent I was, not to see the obvious truth, 
the holy dangerous truth! 

I hid it from myself, to keep home, work, food, 
food! 


Oh, I cried for the shame of mankind, 
not when Weissel was hanged, 
no! Only when I myselfwas brutally seized, 
slapped, 
when I sat on my coat, 
covered with mud, 
in the coal cellar of the police station, 
in the smell of fear, filth, 
and blood.... 
I cried for mankind only 
when my own skin was scratched, 
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when I had nothing to lose anymore, 
no home, no work, F 
no food! 


I cry for shame now, 

when I still feel, in my sleepless nights, 
the devilish claw, 

the venomous bite of madness, 

the burning brand of degradation 

on my shoulders. 


And now, I say to my little self, 
crouched in a corner of a hot dog stand, 
facing the grand sea: 
“All the crimes against mankind, 
are yours. 
You were a silent accomplice. 
You inflicted them on yourself, also.” 
Yes! I, here on this murmuring shore, 
I am humanity. 
I am guilty of all injustices of the past, 
present and future. 
I am also the innocent victim of all atrocities. 
All the cowardice, inertia, and ruthlessness 
lie on my shoulders. 
All the agony is here, 
in my breast. 


And the streaming ocean of history, 
the whole tragedy of mankind, 
all the bloody deaths of my forefathers (not only 
the Jewish ones) 
all the outrages against holiest dreams, 
have helped to mould me, and make me what I am: 
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the heir of all mankind, 
despairing on this strand. 


Hope? Light? 

Oh Yoshua of Nazareth, 

Buddha, Socrates! 

Oh shadows of millions of unknown sages! 
Oh millions of strong and kind hearts, 
who still keep alive this bleeding world--. 
You hoped, you fought, you bear—. 

And should not I? 

Oh blue infinity of the waves, 

oh blue ocean of air and light, 

you stream, you pulsate— 

and should I despair? 

But will it not always recur? 


If anyone speaks the truth, 
then the cowards, the inert, the corrupt, 
those who gag their inner voice, 
will drag him before foul authorities 
that he should die by poison, the cross, 
starvation. 
Will they not always crucify 
in the name of the crucified? They for whose 
miserable lives hunger, war, sickness and death 
eternally gamble? 

Not always! 


I am happy to have escaped the burning arsenals, 
the torture chambers of Europe, 
the hollow palaces of kings and of priests, 
full of rusty and bloody symbols, 
of altars where heroes and saints were sacrificed 
to idols. 
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I am happy to have escaped the epileptic spasms 
of a dying cult of death, : 

the death houses, the witches’ sabbaths, 

the crucifixes and the howitzers, 

the arts and the massacres, 

the disgrace of the decorations, 

the servility of the titles—. 


Behind me, like damp blackish clouds, 

lies the idolization of torture and pain, 

lies the “‘tragische Weltanschauung” of the Europeans, 

and the “Weltschmerz” of the most cruel butchers among 
them. 

‘They adored the god of vengeance more than the god of mercy, 

more Jesus the crucified than the smiling teacher and healer. 

They kissed the scourges with which they flagellated 
themselves— 

This will not always happen! 

Victims of progress will fall by the wayside— 

striking miners will be shot, 

men of science will be burnt by unknown rays— 

we will admire their intrepidity, emulate their example, 

but not consider them only because they died, 

like war heroes or canonized saints. 

Death will not be more holy than life. 


There is no innate tragedy in man. 
We do not know enough. 
Enlarged knowledge will help us. 
This epoch is sick, but I trust 
in the ascending force of the generations, 
in the world’s renewal by youth. 
I believe in you, human thought, 
in you colonizing spirit, 
in you pioneers’ courage, 
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in you science and education. 

I abjure King Oedipus and Macchiavelli, 
the “Uebermensch”’ and the “Que sais-je,” 
I know that we wander from dark to light. 


Hard is the work in the night for us, sons of the night. 
Though many workmen die, millions continue to build. 
Millions understand each other without conspiracy. 
The posts are rammed in the ground 

Perhaps the scaflold is being prepared— 

Perhaps—for we still work in the dark, long before dawn, 
generations of us. 

The building will grow. 

Our day will dawn, our self made day and light. 
Common ground will be leveled, for all. 

Common right will be found, for all. 

Labor is joy. Life is a song. 

Our sun will rise, our own, 

mankind’s never setting sun. 


II 


TOWARDS THE GREAT BEAUTY 


The sun has sunk. 

A sombre yellow ribbon creeps along the horizon. 

Above it, the sky is dull blu 

From the East, 

darkness raises its cloudy shoulders. 

Just above me, unexpectedly, 

the first white stars 

have timidly begun to glitter. 

Oh, stars, you yearning, 

you absorbing eyes! 

The sea is quiet, gray. The tide rustles. 
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like sleepy silk. 

Time rests. 2 
Its low breath 

moves the leaves behind me. 


This is one of my nights, 

this is one of the nights 

when the shadows of unknown gods 
pass near me, 

when all my soul drinks 

from the source of life. 


I am so deeply moved by all this beauty. 
I feel uplifted above my fears and hopes. 
I see your glorious face again, 

oh soft and irresistible beauty. 

You are poured into the thirsty, 
trembling cup of my heart 

by divine hands. 

I know, whatever I must go through, 
you will be with me. 


A friend told me this morning: 

‘“‘“A man had to flee when his country was invaded. He could not 
take his wife with him. He strayed through many lands. He was 
cast ashore here. How hard he tried to get the necessary, the cruel 
papers, the shipticket, for her!” 


The crickets, my crickets, 
still chirp and chirp. 
A twittering tune, 
slower and fuller, 
and a hurried, sharp ticking. ... 
My eyes repose from the music 
of the colors. The sounds and smells begin to speak. 
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Fragrance of grass and leaves awakens, 
and sings slow melodies of earth and night. 
Louder roll the waves. 

The water smells of salt. 


There is no doubt in me any longer. 
All the biting disappointments, even the scar 
of love, do not hurt. 


My friend told me: 

‘Two years passed. Then everything was ready. She could leave, 
left Europe on a ship, manned by those who hated her, left—but 
did not arrive. A paper came, signed by the ship’s doctor: 
Typhoid. Dead. Buried on the way.” 


I walk homeward. The moor smells bitter. 
Herons and seagulls sleep there, 

standing on stones. It has become quite dark. 
All the gleaming stars 

swim in the black blue ocean beneath. 

Yellow lights of boats pass by. 

Some red lights cannot sleep 

and wink and blink. 


Oh kind beauty. 
All is best in your world. 
You have taken the fear from my shoulders. 
I longed for you. 
I wandered through deserts and mists, 
so many choking years. 
I almost forgot you, 
impatient and sullen, 
as I became. 
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My friend said: 
“At the request of the man the body was exhumed, examined. 
Result: Shot! ‘The body was brought here and buried. She had 
Arrived.” 


Here are the woods. ‘The sky seems pale, 

above these deepest shades. 

The green light of a lonely glowworm wanders around. 
‘The black top of the trees carry the Bear, Orion, 
Cassiopeia. 

The clearing .. . This lovely birch has glittering stars 
in her hair. 


The wanderer traverses the loops and mazes of the highroads with 
the unfeeling flowing cars. He walks towards the reddish firma- 
ment of the city without bitterness. He breathes pure air. He feels 
strong. He wants to endure. To bear. . . . He smiles. The dust 
of life is no burden. He shakes it off. ‘There is no night for him, 
just rest, no death, just life. He aims forward, like a marksman. He 
is led towards the light. He wasa poor, a homeless stranger. He will 
become a loving, a flaming, a happy pilgrim towards you, 

oh beauty. 


July, 1941 
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The room was quite dark. There was no sound. 

“Andrew,” I whispered, “‘are you asleep?”’ 

“No-o-o, Mummy.” 

“Why not, darling? It is late.” 

“I am busy,” he whispered mysteriously. 

Andrew is five-and-a-half years old, and it was after eight o’clock 
at night. 

“But darling,” I whispered. 

“But Mummy,” he whispered back even more mysteriously and 
busily. “I am busy, very busy. In Never World...” 

“In where, dear?” 

“In Never World.” 

“What is Never World?” I asked. 

“Never World’’—surprised—“is Never World.” 

“And what are you doing there?” I asked. 

As if without pause, the tiny voice in my ear whispered, ‘‘Making 
the world larger.” 

“Largere” 

“Oh, yes, ever so much larger.” 

“But why larger?” 

“O-o-oh ... because...” 

“Because,” I whispered, “is not a reason .. .” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” laughed Andrew softly. “And we are making the 
world bigger too.” 

“Oh,” I said. 


*From a series of actual and not imagined-by-me conversations with my children 
about their Never World. It was not included in the Children’s Section of Issue VII 
of TWICE A YEAR because of space limitations, and because it was not written 
down by the children themselves. D. N. 
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‘And more beautiful,” continued the voice. 

“The real world—or Never World?” I asked. 

“The real world?” he asked, doubtfully, as if he could hear ques- 
tions about such unrealities only with the greatest of difficulty, as 
from a distance. “Oh, no, Mummy: Never World.” 

“Tell me about it, dear .. . Where is Never World? When did 
you discover it? What is it?” 

Andrew was thinking very hard, when suddenly, out of the dark 
came Nancy’s voice, as from another continent, whispering her 
magic whisper from across the room. She had been lying so perfectly 
still that I had thought surely she was asleep. In fact, part of the 
hush I had been guarding was partly to keep Nancy from waking,— 
for though she was eight, it was past her bedtime too. 

But now her torrent of words was also loosed .. . 

“You see, Mummy dear,” she said softly, ‘““we were born by magic. 
In the middle of the air... We found a tiny star... And we stretched 
it and stretched it.... 

“And stretched it,” interrupted Andrew. 

“And stretched it,” continued Nancy. “And we made it into a 
new planet... And that is Never World, Mummy.” 

“Oh,” I said. “And did you two do this all alone?” 

“Well... not exactly,” said Nancy, hesitantly. 

“We, and some of the other Gods and Goddesses,” said Andrew. 

There was a moment of awed silence. 

“But how did you know it wasn’t somebody else’s planet?” I 
asked. 

“Oh,” said Andrew very quickly, “the Great God told us to do 
what we did.” 

“You see, Mummy dear, Andrew and I area God anda Goddess,” 
explained Nancy. 

“How,” I laughed, ‘did that happen? Are you so absolutely per- 
fect that the Great God chose you to be a God and a Goddess? Are 
you so very good—in Never World?” 

‘We were born Gods and Goddesses,” Andrew said swiftly. 
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“And I had no parents, Mummy,” he continued, “until I was 
five.” “It made it quite difficult,” he added. 

“Oh, ” I said, “I see.’ 

“And we are perfect,” said the God and the Goddess, both at the 
same time, ‘““—of course—,” and they laughed aloud now and shook, 
and laughed harder and harder. But then they were suddenly very 
still again, as if they might break the spell of magic that had brought 
Never World into being, and so find themselves back in the real 
world and not any longer in Never World, where they were perfect. 

“But tell me,” I asked, “why are you making the world larger? 
To make it better and more beautiful?” 

“Well,” they both began, and their voices tumbled over one 
another: 

“You see 

“We want to make the world bigger 
“Because we feel that it is not big enough 
“For all the marvelous things we can build.” 
“And we shall make the people better— 
“We shall make a more beautiful world 
“For the more beautiful people.” 
“We are making it dark 
“For a hundred years 
“A century 
“A dark century.” 

“A Dark Century, Mummy— 

“So that during that time we can work on the world.” 

“And we have killed all the people...” 

Here I caught my breath: ‘“‘But why killed them?” 

“But you see we had to.” 

“Because. ii) 
“But why?” 
“Because— 
“They might get hurt while we are working on the world.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“But we will bring them back when the work is finished 
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“When the world is light again 
“And shiny and new— 
“And then there will be room for all.” 
“We have put all the people on top of the sky 
“In Heaven 


¥ 


“While we work on the world 
“To take care of them for now—.” 
“So that they will be perfectly safe 
“Until we have finished.” 
“You see, they might get hurt if they were left around 
“While we are working on the world.” 
“We have made a little round hole in the sky 
“And we are holding it up with a pointy steeple.” 
“We have put the steeple in the little round hole 
“To hold up the sky 
“While we are working on the world 
“Making it larger.” 
“We are holding up the sky 
“So that there will be room to work in— 
“So that the sky will not be in the way 
“While we stretch the world.” 
“Otherwise 
“If we did not hold up the sky with the pointy steeple 
“The world might bump into the sky while we are working” 
“And— 
“In the water parts of the world 
“We have four posts holding up the sky.” 
“You see 
“It is very difficult over the water parts of the world.” 
“But the posts have not sunk yet 
“Which is good, Mummy.” 
“Because 
“It would be very bad if they did sink 
“You see?” 
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“I am sure it would,” I agreed. “But tell me, how much larger 
does the world have to be before it will be better?” 

Slowly the voices came: 

“Oh 
“About a 
“About a 
‘Hundred million billion 
“About a billion million hundred million billion 
“Million quadrillion miles.” 

“I see,” I said. ““And how far are you with your work now? How 
much bigger is the world now, than when you began to work on it?” 

“Oh 

“About 
“A 

“About a hundred miles,’ Andrew came to the rescue, and 
looked very proud indeed of the progress that had been made. 

“And,” said Nancy, “we are gathering treasure...” 

“And how will you use the treasurer” I asked. 

“We will use it to make beautiful things for the people— 

“For the good people we will bring back 
“After the Dark Century is over.” 
“And the bad people we will not bring back 
“So we are digging for treasure for the good people.” 

Then Andrew interrupted, “We are not bringing the bad peo- 
ple back, because they are the enemy. And we always kill the 
enemy.” 

“Kalle” TLasked... 

“But Mummy, you have to. You see they are the enemy.” 

“But why,” I asked. ‘““Why not make the enemy better, instead 
of killing him?” 

“But Mummy dear, we have to kill him.” 

“I suppose you shoot him?” I asked with as much dismay as I 


could put into a Never World conversation. 
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“Oh no, Mummy.” Andrew’s voice sounded as horrified as my 
own. ¢ 

“Not with a gun, Mummy. I kill the enemy with my little bow 
and arrows ... And my spear. But not with a gun.” 

“But even so, Andrew, that is still killing,” I said. 

“But Mummy, I only use my tiniest bow and arrows.” 

“Well...” I began, a bit relieved, when, with just a faint trace of 
a chuckle, Andrew continued: 

“But... my biggest spear.” 

“Andrew will grow up to be a warrior,” said Nancy, very much 
displeased. 

“What,” Andrew asked, “is a warrior?” 

“A warrior,” Nancy said, “is one who wars and kills.” 

“Oh,” said Andrew, “I would never be a warrior or kill in the 
real world.” 

“But Andrew,” I said, “if you are trying to make Never World 
even better than the real world, how can you make it better, if you 
do things there that are worse than you would do in the real world?” 

“But Mummy, the enemy rushes around and bumps into things, 
and breaks things that others are making. The enemy takes things 
that do not belong to him, and he does things that aren’t nice...” 

“But Andrew,” I said, “you do things that aren’t nice too,—how 
would you feel if people wanted to kill you for doing them?” 

“But Mummy dear, you see, in Never World, I never do things, 
ever, that aren’t nice. You see, I am a God in Never World, and I 
am perfect there, and I never do things that are not nice there... 
You see, we do all the work with our own hands in Never World, so 
we are very busy. We have a lot to do, and so we must kill the enemy, 
if he rushes about, and bumps into things and breaks them.” 

“It is very late,” I said. “I think we must say Goodnight.” I said 
it mainly because the spell seemed broken; I felt so very sad about 
the killing. 

“We kill the enemy by magic,” continued Andrew. “You see, we 
are building castles, and around the castles we have built moats 
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with magic fish, and when the enemy comes, the fish jump up and 
spread poisonous on him...” 

“Tomorrow night,” I said, “you must both go on. You must tell 
me all about the treasure and the castles and about how the people 
will get better, and all the other wonderful things in Never World. 
But now we must say Goodnight .. .” 

“But Mummy, we kill the enemy very quickly,” said Andrew. 

“Goodnight, dear,” I said, bending over to kiss him. “It is later 
than late.” 

“You see, Mummy, we are much too busy building beautiful 
lovely things to waste much time on enemies. . .. And when we can 
tell by their faces that they don’t mean to be wicked we don’t kill 
them at all, Mummy. It is only ...” 

“Tomorrow, Andrew dear,” I whispered. ‘““Tomorrow.” 


II 


The following night I knew better than to wait too long after 
saying Goodnight the first time, to ask about Never World. 

Before my words, ‘‘Shall we go on with Never World?” were quite 
spoken, the transfigured voices of the little God and Goddess were 
tumbling over one another again: 

“We are digging 

“For gold 
“And for rubies— 
“For all precious stones.” 

“Emeralds 

“And sapphires 
“And brass.” 

“Brass is the second most precious metal,” said Andrew. And 
then so quickly he almost shouted a real world shout in his excite- 
ment: “Do you know which is the most precious metal, Mummy?” 

“Gold?” I ventured... 

“How did you know, Mummy dear?” 

“Sh,” I warned. 
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“Silver is next,” the voices dropped again to the magic whisper. 

“But you mentioned brass,” I said doubtfully. 

“And silver,” came the positive reply. 

“Oh—” I said. ‘““And how do you dig for the treasure? With a 
tractor?” 

“Oh no, Mummy dear,” said Andrew quite shocked. “Not a trac- 
tor. Oh no, Mummy dear, not a tractor. We don’t use machines in 
Never World at all. Oh no, Mummy, we don’t ever use machines 
in Never World. Never. We pretend that there are no machines. 
We do all the work by hand. You see, if we dug for treasure with a 
tractor, the tractor might crush the precious treasure.” 

“If we used a tractor,’ the voices tumbled,” we might not see the 
treasure.” 

“We might throw the treasure too far in front of us. Oh no, 
Mummy, we couldn’t use a tractor.” 

sOb; eT replied: 

“You see, it is because we do all the work by hand,” Andrew con- 
tinued, “‘that we kzll the people who rush around and break things 
... You see, there are no dollars in Never World, like in this world.” 

“Oh no,” the voices were quite excited: 

“You see, since we do all the work by hand, 
“If people bump into and break things 
‘“‘Well then—there is more work!” 
“You see you can’t just go out and buy a new one in Never World 
“You have to make it.” 
“Are you afraid of work?” I smiled. 
“Oh no, Mummy— 
“But we are busy getting our work finished 
“We can’t always be doing it over 
“We have to get our treasure dug 
“To make the beautiful things: 
“Golden beds 
“For the good people we will bring back 
“When the Dark Century is over—” 
“For the good people waiting on the top of the sky 
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“In Heaven 
‘While we are working on the world.” 
‘We are making golden beds for them with brightly coloredsheets 
‘‘Of precious stone and treasure.” 

“But I still don’t see,” I said, “just why precious stones and 
golden beds and treasure will improve the world. I thought that 
part of making the world larger was to make it better.” 

“But it is.” 

“We are digging from the inside— 
‘We are bringing what is more beautiful to the outside: 
‘“‘We are making room for it.” 

“And,” added Andrew, “killing what is bad.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

‘And we are building large, enormous, beautiful buildings.” 

“Twenty.” 

“Why twenty?” I asked. 

“Why because...” 

“And they are lovely, lovely buildings.” 

“First they are lovely castles— 

“And then further up they are lovely golden temples.” 

“With precious stones.” 

“And the buildings go up and up and up...” 

In the half-dark I could see Andrew’s hands reach up and up, 
until it looked almost as if they must be reaching for the sky itself, 
when suddenly his voice emerged out loud in very serious everyday- 
ness: “All buildings,” he spoke very slowly, “almost look as if they 
are touching the sky, don’t they Mummy dear?” 

“They do, don’t they? That is perfectly true, Andrew, they do,” 
said Nancy. 

‘“Wouldn’t it be nicer perhaps,” I suggested, “‘to call tall build- 
ings sky touchers instead of sky scrapers? Wouldn’t it sound nicer, 
perhaps?” 

Very thoughtfully the two voices said very surely for all the slow- 
ness of the way the words came out, “I think, Mummy dear, sky- 
scraper sounds much better.” 
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“You think,” I laughed, “that everything that you have heard 
before, sounds much better than everything you haven’t heard be- 
fore, don’t you?” 

“Oh yes,” came their two large chuckles. 

“But what are the Castles and the Temples for?” I asked. ‘Do 
you have Kings and Priests for them, besides Gods and Goddesses?”’ 

“Well, you see, in the Temples we have Priests,” spoke the voices: 

“But they don’t preach— 
“We don't let them preach— 
“We don’t let them do any talking at all in the Temples.” 

“What do they do?” I asked. 

“Oh, we have lovely music and beautiful dancing.” 

“They take care of the beautiful temples— 
“They see that nobody breaks any windows.” 
“And they keep the temples perfectly clean—.” 
“But we have no religion— 
“You see everyone is perfect.” 

“You see,’ said Nancy, “when people are religious they always 
quarrel about it.” 

“But they shouldn’t,” said Andrew. 

“But they do, Andrew,” said Nancy very patiently and very posi- 
tively. 

“Mummy,” said Nancy, “do you know what I think? J think that 
either people should all stay in their own houses, in their own coun- 
try,—or if they do go to another land, then they should all have the 
same religion, so that they don’t always quarrel about it.” 

“But,” said Andrew, ‘“‘why don’t they just go to another country 
and just keep perfectly quiet about their religion?” 

“But,” said Nancy, “they just don’t keep quiet about it, Andrew. 
They just don’t, do they Mummy?” 

“If what people feel as religion is really religious,” I said, “then I 
don’t see how there can be any quarrel about whose religion is re- 
ligious, do your” 

“That’s just what J think,” said Nancy ... 


“But we’re forgetting, almost,” I went on, “about the Castles.” 
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‘Well, you see,” came the voices: 
“The Castles are very beautiful 
‘For the good people to live in.” 
“And,” this from Andrew, of course, “we have the moats around 
to protect us from the enemy.” 
“But what about the Kings and Queens?” IJ asked. 
‘Well, if you are born perfect 
“The way we are— 
“You area God...” said Andrew. 
“Or a Goddess,” said Nancy. 
“Yes,” agreed Andrew. 
‘‘And if you are good in the middle of your life 
“You are a King-God ...” said Andrew. 
“Or a Queen-Goddess,” said Nancy. 
“Yes,” agreed Andrew. _ 
‘And if you are good at the end of your life 
“You are a Prince-God,” said Andrew. 
“Or a Princess-Goddess,’’ added Nancy. 
“Yes,” agreed Andrew. 
“And if you are never good ... are you an enemy?” IJ asked. 
“Yes,” they both said a little doubtfully . .. 
“But are there to be only twenty Kings and Queens and Gods and 
Goddesses and Priests (and Priestesses, Nancy)?” 
“Well, not exactly,” they answered. 


> 


“But then why twenty Temples and Castles and twenty enor- 
mous buildings?” I asked. 

“Because the Great God told us to...” 

And then suddenly I remembered something: 

“Do you remember,” I asked, ‘how, when you were little, I came 
into your room one day, and you were arguing about whether God 
was in everything, or God was everything? And Andrew said He 
was in everything, and you, Nancy, said He was everything. Do you 
remember?” 

Nancy moved a bit restively. “Oh Mummy, let us not speak of 
that. We were so little then, let us not speak of that now .. .” 
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“No,” said Andrew, “let’s not speak of that now, Mummy, we 
were really quite young then...” : 

“But my darling funny ones,” I said, ‘‘there was nothing wrong 
with what you said. I only spoke of it now because I remembered it 
when you were speaking of the Great God telling you what to do, 
because—and I thought that what you had said then was so lovely.” 

“Well, let’s not speak of it, Mummy,” Nancy said, “we were so 
little then. We are so much older now and we know so much better.” 

“No, don’t let’s,”’ said Andrew. 

“But what,” I asked, “do you know now that is so much righter?”’ 

“Why,” said Nancy, “God is everything. 

‘There was a moment’s silence while I waited to see what Andrew 
might say. After a moment Nancy looked up at me and asked, ‘‘Isn’t 
He, Mummy dear?” 

“Nancy,” said Andrew, “you were right. Wasn’t she, Mummy?” 

“Of course,” I said, “‘but so were you. You were both right.” 

There was a moment’s silence again. 

“Well, let’s not speak of it,” said Nancy. 

“No,” said Andrew, “‘let’s not.” 
“We were so little then,” said the Goddess. 
“Yes,” said the God, “‘we were.” 

“But why do you think the Great God said to make twenty 
Temples?” 

“Well,” said the voices, breathless again, “‘you see: 

“The buildings are so very large 
“And so very long 
“And so very high.” 
‘That is all there would be room for.” 
“The buildings are enormous.” 
“They are twenty thousand miles long 
“Each of them— 
“And that is all that we will have time to build 
“Before the Dark Century is over.” 
“We do it all by hand, you see, 
“And the buildings must be quite perfect.” 
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“Oh,” I said. 

“And,” I went on,” just before we say Goodnight .. .” 

“Well,” laughed the perfect ones, “we just won’t say Goodnight 
then 2" 

“Tell me,” I continued, kissing Nancy goodnight the while, 
“how were the enemies today?” 

“I didn’t kill any today,” Andrew replied. “I took a rest. You 
see I was rather tired. Some of the precious stones were very heavy, 
and the metal. You see, we do it all by hand, Mummy.” 

“I do see, my dear,” I said. “Until tomorrow night, then,” I 
whispered. “And you will tell me more about the Kings and the 
Queens and what they do, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Mummy dear,” they both whispered. “Goodnight.” 

“Have a good time in Never World,” Andrew said as I was going 
out of the room. 

‘Have a good time in Never .. .” said Nancy, more intimately 
and more sleepily. 


Ill 


The next evening we were so busy answering questions about 
the real world and all its wonders, we did not reach Never World 
until it was too late to begin. But the following evening, just before 
it might grow too late, I asked, “Have you any more questions then, 
about anything?” 

“No,” said Andrew. “I think not just now, Mummy.” 

“Nor I,” said Nancy. “Have you any questions you would like to 
ask us, Mummy?” 

“Why yes,” I said. “I have some questions to ask you, haven’t I?” 

“About what?” they asked, looking at me expectantly. 

“About ... guess?” I asked. 

“About Never World,” came their two ecstatic and immediate 
whispers. 

“How is the Dark Century getting on?” I asked, when to my sur- 
prise they almost shouted with glee: 

“It is over!” 
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“Over?” I asked. “I cannot believe it. Did you finish everything, 
—the buildings, the golden beds. . . everything?” 

“Of course,” they said in a most superior tone of voice. “Other- 
wise,” they went on,” how do you suppose it could be over?” 

“And the people,” I asked, ‘“‘are they all much better?” 

“Well...no...mnot exactly,” came the voices, hesitating a little 
now ... as if confessing— 

“Not just the way we expected— 

“We don’t know just how it happened 
“But they are certainly not exactly the way we expected.” 

“But how could that have happened?” I asked, a bit disappointed 
myself. ‘“‘How can the Dark Century be truly over if everything 
did not happen just as you planned?” 

“We don’t know, Mummy, but certainly the people are not per- 
fect at all.” 

Their glee had been slowly fading. 

“Ts your work all over then, now that the Dark Century is over, 
or are you going to go on improving the people anyway?” 

“Oh yes,” said Andrew, “‘we are very busy still. We are still try- 
ing to make the people better who are not better yet. And we are 
still killing the enemy.” 

“But if the Dark Century is over except for that, what have you 
actually accomplished? Did you find all the treasure you needed? 
Is the world the right size now? Is it truly beautiful? Or are you 
going to go on making the world still larger?” 

“We are using magic,” came two quite marvelously positive 
voices. 

‘What kind of magic?” I asked. “And for what?” 

“All kinds...” they began. “For everything...” 

Then quite without warning, Andrew took a flight again—this 
time into that part of the universe hovering uncertainly between 
the real and Never World... 

“Mummy,” he asked, ‘“‘do you believe in fairies?” 

“How do you mean, believe?” I asked, not quite sure what he 
might be leading up to with his sudden question. I did not quite 
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know what he might be feeling, and I did not wish to spoil any- 
thing he might be feeling with anything I might say that would 
not be in harmony with his need to ask... 

‘Do you believe in fairies?” I asked. 

“I?” he asked. “Well, not exactly. No,” he added thoughtfully, 
“T really don’t believe in them at all. Nancy said that you didn’t be- 
lieve in them either, but that when she was five, even though you 
had told her you did not believe in them, she says that you did. But 
I don’t, Mummy, do you?” 

“But darling,” I said, “what I told Nancy was that although I 
didn’t really, what you might call believe, in fairies,—that is, I 
didn’t feel that a fairy was something that you could touch or see 
or prove,—still I did feel that certain things seem so wonderful at 
certain moments that one can find no other word to describe them 
except words like magic or fairylike. . .. When you see a delicate 
flower with sunlight shining through its petals, when you see light 
dancing on the waves, when you see a lovely face that looks like the 
face of what you feel must surely be an angel, don’t you ever feel 
then like finding some word like fairylike to describe what you have 
seen and felt? . .. Don’t you ever feel that a thing is so magic and 
sweet and lovely that it makes you feel that something beyond any 
possible understanding is at work in the world? At least that is the 
way people seem to feel when they use almost unreal sounding 
words and almost unreal sounding happenings—like in fairytales,— 
to describe what such wonderful things make them feel. .. . Don’t 
you ever feel like that?” 

Four eyes looked into space, as if they were trying very hard to 
see. 

“That,” said Andrew, “‘is all very silly. I don’t believe in fairies 
at all.” 

“I did, when I was five, Mummy,” said Nancy very seriously. 

“Yes, darling,” I said warmly, “I know you did.” 

“But Andrew,” I went on, “doesn’t anything ever give you that 
sudden feeling that.it is too amazing; that it is too wonderful for 


any of the everyday words to describe; too wonderful to belong, 
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even, to this wonder-full real world—even with all its other won- 
ders beyond understanding—too marvelous to put into words at 
all?” 

“No,” insisted Andrew. “I think that that is all very silly.” 

He smiled a strange, slow smile that I could not read. 

But then, slowly, as if from far away,—‘“‘Maybe,’ he began, “may- 
be,” he repeated, even more slowly, ‘‘maybe I feel that the way a 
boat is made is rather... magic...” 

A shy smile lit up his face in the half dark as he looked at me hard, 
to see how I would receive his words. 

“Good,” I said, receiving his words as a gift, indeed. 

His eyes moved away again, as if they were looking out toward 
a certain point, far beyond even where the pointy steeple holding 
up the sky of Never World must have been. And in the same slow, 
shy voice, he continued, ‘““Maybe,” and then again, as if freshly at- 
tacking the problem of confessing—‘‘maybe I think that the way a 
house is made is rather magic...” 

“Good, Andrew,” I said. 

And then. . . as if to crown my joy, and so his own, he said, look- 
ing directly at me now, with something so like magic in his own 
eyes that it left me feeling as breathless as he looked, ““And maybe, 
Mummy dear, I feel the way a flower grows from a little seed is 
magic,” he almost whispered. 

We were all very still for a moment, and then I went over to 
Andrew, and very quietly gathered his little head and shoulders in 
my arms, and I was sure now that he was not lost to that very pre- 
cious thing in life of which we had spoken: “You see, dear, you 
really feel just what Nancy and I do, doesn’t he Nancy?” 

“Yes,” Nancy answered, very thoughtfully, “I think he does.” 

Andrew remained perfectly still. “Do you think,” I asked, “‘that 
your Never World people will ever improve, and that the enemy 
will ever disappear enough so that you will feel really satisfied with 
Never World?” 

Both faces looked out into Never World space, very thought- 
fully. 
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“I don’t quite know,” said Nancy. 
“I don’t think so,” said Andrew. 


IV 


When I came in to say Goodnight the following evening, I heard: 
“No, Andrew, I don’t think so,” and 
“Well, Nancy, I do.” 
“What do and don’t you think?” I asked. 
“Well, J think,” said Andrew, ‘‘that Never World is finished.” 
‘And I think,” said Nancy, “‘that it is not. 

“TI say,” said Andrew, “that all the Gods and Goddesses have not 
been getting more perfect, and that the enemy has not been killed. 
I say that the Gods and Goddesses have gotten so much worse that 
they are just like real world people now, and that that is the way 
the real world started and that that is the way Never World ended 
when there were no more Gods and Goddesses left who were perfect 
enough to keep it Never World... .” 

“And J think,” said Nancy quickly, “that that is not what hap- 
pened at all. J think that the Gods and Goddesses have put on magic 
armor now, and so nothing can ever hurt them again, or kill them. 
I think that Never World will last forever now. J think it is better 
than ever now because the Gods and Goddesses can never be 
killed again and so nothing the enemy can ever do will ever matter 
again. The Gods and Goddesses will live forever now and nothing 
can ever be spoiled in Never World again.” 

“Never ever,” smiled Andrew, delighted at the sound of the 
words. 

I was silent, waiting. 

“What do you think, Mummy?” they asked, very seriously. 

Again I felt that for each his answer might be the only answer, 
and that anything I could say might have nothing to do with the 
spirit of what each had worked out for himself. Instead of answer- 
ing I asked a question myself: “Aren’t we going to have any more 
Never World adventures together then—in either event?” 
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“But Mummy,” said Nancy, almost as if she were proving her 
point with her answer, “don’t you see, it’s going on forever?” 

“Good,” I said. “But you Andrew dear,—are you sure there is 
no hope for Never World?” 

“Well,” said Andrew, “I know what I might do Mummy... I 
might begin a new chapter. I might begin over, Mummy dear. I 
might have a new Chapter One, to begin with, Mummy ...” 

“That would be a fine thing to do,” I said. “But I really think 
that both endings are really very right endings,” I added. 

“Yes,” said Nancy, looking quite satisfied. “I do too, Mummy.” 

“I guess I do too,” said Andrew, looking very busy with the next 
chapter. 

“But now it is late again; it is always late, isn’t it?” I sighed. 

“Oh Mummy, there is going to be so much else to tell,” said the 
little Goddess and God, sounding so sad that it was so late now.... 

“I know,” I whispered. “And we mustn’t miss a single word of it. 
Even though it must be Goodnight for now.” And I bent over and 
kissed Nancy: ““Tomorrow ...” I said. 

Then I bent over and kissed Andrew: “Tomorrow .. .” I said. 

“Oh, Mummy dear,” they whispered, very dreamily and very 
sleepily. And then they both whispered: 

“Goodnight.” 

“Have a good time in Never,” said Nancy to Andrew, as I was 
closing the door. 

“Have a good time in Never,” said Andrew to Nancy, just as I 
had closed the door... . 
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Everything is become diary, fleeing across the frontier with notes 


While the main thoroughfares are clotted with mechanized units 
in one fallen city after the other 


These diaries are making our history, those units are writing it in 
blood. 


The victories of illusion are met with hysteria and terror, 
The necessary, the progressive victory, with joy and sorrow. 
Notations of time, notations of scene, of remembrance and of hope 


Notations of anguish and the psychological touch en route, of 
hatred and of skilled reportage 


Notations of revenge, notations of the summing up, of the fixing 
of blame, of forgiveness 


Notations of the tree by the road, the moon in the cloud, the shriek 
in the cell 


Of the small act of charity, the unsolicited handout, the hoarse 
word of encouragement. 


Notations of the amazed child, peering at strangers 
The re-wording and re-imaging of what the escape is from, the 


ghastly advancing boundaries of shadow 
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Notations of the dearness of the unspoiled object 
# 
Notation of road and creek and landmark 


Notation of the four lines of a song, of the mechanized imprisoned 
face, of the aphorism that just hits it off! 


The notations of hope, disaster, courage, bitterness, spirit. 


THE CONTINENT LATE 1940 


Lies are spread amongst the peoples 
Lies are spread amongst the families and nations. 


Enemies are created for the sake of creating enemies, for the sake 
of usurping power 
But the real enemies are not named. 


A whole continent jelled under the dictatorship of the lie, 
The human qualities most dispensable are enthroned. 


The moving pen is taught to move backwards to new levels of 
confusion and deception, 


The human voice is degraded below the animal, the imagination 
hears only clanging sounds. 


They are making a midnight wedding of poverty and lie, they are 
nationalizing ignorance and cruelty, 


This nightmare continent, where the favorable side is temporarily 
eclipsed, 
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Where the dispensable qualities have usurped power. 


It therefore behooves us to raise high the banner of the indispens- 
able qualities 


The self-respecting labor, 
The freely moving pen, 


The voice proclaiming universality against the temporary croaking 
voice, 


The rational mind, 
And the imagination intent on the despised word, beauty. 


It behooves us to hold aloft the despised words, and to clothe with 


fair flesh the despised words. 
September, 1940 
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There is ample grace in this world 
but not for us. Franz Kafka 


Whoever has looked at the geographical chart of literature in 
the German language may have wondered that one particular town 
has been the birth—and rearing-place of so many German poets of 
this century. When I began publishing in Leipzig as an enthusiastic 
and amateurish youngster of twenty, I was struck by the fact that 
so many authors came from Prague. What special grace there was 
in Prague I will not presume to guess. It was certainly a most beau- 
tiful town, mellowed by age, adorned with superb baroque churches 
and even more superb wordly palaces of the immensely rich, grand- 
eur-loving Czech-Austrian nobility. It had preserved an old-world 
atmosphere, and many streets and houses dated from the middle- 
ages. In stately, dignified mansions lived a curious, restrained, in- 
bred bourgeoisie, which had attained a high standard of culture. 

My first “lector” came from Prague—he was even younger than 
myself, the scape-grace son of a wealthy and commercial father— 
Franz Werfel. My second “‘lector,” Willy Haas, later editor of the 
Literarische Welt, also came from Prague. Prague was the home of 
Max Brod, who first introduced another Praguian, Kafka, to me. 
And it should not be forgotten that Rainer Maria Rilke was born 
in Prague and passed his youth there. 


It was in summer, 1912, that I met Kafka for the first time at 
Leipzig. Together with his faithful friend and prophet, Max Brod, 
he had made a pilgrimage to Goethe’s Weimar. Kafka at that mo- 
ment was 29 years old, and was by profession an employee of an 
Insurance Company, the Arbeiter-Unfall-Versicherung at Prague. 
He had already been writing for a long time, but most of his manu- 
scripts he had destroyed. Not a line of his had been published up 
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to that date. Although I had as yet never read any of his writings, 
I had heard much about him, from Max Brod, from Werfel, from 
Willy Haas. All three, initiated to his art, spoke of him with both 
tenderness and boundless admiration. But outside this Praguian 
circle of literary enthusiasts, Kafka was entirely unknown. 

I remember distinctly our first meeting: he was a quiet, delicate, 
shrinking person, appearing to be much younger than his age, 
more a boy than a man. Any mention of his literary work caused 
him visible suffering. He became so mute, so embarrassed, he tried 
to ward off this particular theme with such a touching gesture of 
withdrawal, that it was almost impossible to insist. But I under- 
stood at once that this extreme reticence was not the outcome of 
any “inferiority complex.” His conception of what his art, ulti- 
mately, had to achieve, was so exigent, he craved for such heights 
of purity and perfection that all he had as yet accomplished seemed 
to him raw, immature, unessential, unworthy of publication. 

At that time, I had been a publisher for several years and had 
met many authors, old and young ones, good and bad, as well as 
mediocre writers. But in one point they all were alike: they were 
perfectly sure to have their own particular message to voice, and 
they were sure that it was worth listening to. They wanted to appear 
in print, to be advertised, to be read. Kafka was different. He was 
not of our eager, extrovert twentieth century. He also had a mes- 
sage, but it was of such eternal character that it could wait. He was 
not of our time, he was a monk living in a cell of his imaginative 
creation, he possessed by nature what Tolstoi, approaching death, 
sought for when he fled from Jasnaja Polnaja. 

I remember in that first meeting with what respect Kafka, who 
was so inhumanly exacting, so cruelly severe against himself, talked 
about the work of others. In that respect, also, he proved to be dif- 
ferent from other of his contemporaries whom I had met. 

I do not think Kafka would ever have approached any publisher 
of his own accord. Max Brod literally forced him to come, dragged 
him along against his wish. It was certaintly one of the most amaz- 
ing moments in my publisher’s life when Kafka earnestly tried to. 
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persuade me that his friend Max Brod overrated his writings to the 
highest degree, that he had never written anything worth publish- 
ing, that perhaps in a few years time, with much work, he could 
venture to send me something for inspection. Confronted with such 
passionate refusal, I had not the heart to insist. I had to leave it 
to his friends to wrench a manuscript from that tightly clenched 
fist. So I changed the conversation and Kafka visibly relaxed. 

In this same summer, 1912, Kafka met his first love, Miss F. B.., 
and for five years this relationship filled him alternately with bliss 
and torture. He became engaged to her in 1914 and broke off the 
engagement three months later. As with his work, he felt unworthy 
of this attachment—but I also think that something in him warned 
him of the tragic impossibility for a man like himself to join domes- 
tic happiness to his vocation as a poet. 

Vacations drew to an end; Kafka returned to Prague to his rou- 
tine work at the Insurance Company. He did his job with a humble- 
ness of mind and extreme conscientiousness which are true monk- 
ish qualities. 

Four weeks later, Max Brod sent me a small manuscript, bearing 
the title Die Betrachtung (Contemplation). His friend had pro- 
cured these few pages with difficulty from Kafka, together with per- 
mission to publish them. They were very short prose writings of 
magical purity, beauty and intensity. I was so impressed with the 
grandeur and majesty of his prose that I wanted to give to this small 
book an outer appearance suggestive of its importance, and in my 
naiveté I chose a specially big printing type. But incidentally a 
book of rare typographical beauty was the outcome of this naive 
wish. These were the first pages of Kafka to appear in print. They 
were published in January 1913. 

These prose-writings were mostly small fragments of novels 
Kafka had written and destroyed again or left unfinished. (The 
fragment: The Dream, in Betrachtung, was part of the novel The 
Trial, published by Brod after Kafka’s death.) 

Nobody bought, nobody read this book, with the exception of 
some friends. Eight hundred copies had been printed—about a 
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hundred had been sold over a period of years. Kafka thought this 
quite natural. At the time of its publication he said to a Prague 
friend: ‘Imagine, the André Bookstore (the biggest book store in 
Prague) has sold eleven copies. Ten I have bought myself. And I 
would so like to know who on earth can have bought the eleventh.” 

Neither his friends nor his publisher were discouraged by this 
failure of success. In the same year, 1913, I could publish, thanks to 
Max Brod, a short story by Kafka, Das Urteil, in an annual, Arcadia. 
The story, Der Heizer, was published in a series of works of young 
contemporary poets, called Der Juengste Tag. In 1915 I published 
Die Verwandlung (The Metamorphosis), in 1919 Ein Landarzt (a 
collection of short prose writings similar to the Betrachtung) and in 
the same year In Der Strafkolonie, all of which were short prose 
pieces. As long as he lived, Kafka never gave his consent to the 
publication of his novels—they were published by Brod after his 
death. 

The relationship between Kafka and myself remained un- 
changed: the editor courted the author and the author implored 
the editor not to print, not to advertise, but to wait, until, in some 
far future, something really good would be worth his efforts. 

To make quite clear this paradoxical situation, I insert here a 
letter I wrote to him, which is typical of our correspondence over 
more than ten years. This letter is dated November 1921, two years 
and a half before Kafka’s death: 

“Our correspondence is intermittent and parsimonious. None of 
the authors with whom I am in contact have so few wishes or ques- 
tions, and with none of them have I the impression that he is so 
utterly indifferent to the worldly fate of his books as with you. It 
therefore appears necessary that the publisher should tell the au- 
thor from time to time that this indifference on the part of the poet 
does not affect the publisher’s faith and confidence in the outstand- 
ing quality of these publications. With the utmost sincerity I can 
assure you that there are scarcely two or three poets amongst those 
whom I present to the public for whom I have such a passionately, 
deeply felt personal admiration as for you. 
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“Please do not think that the poor sales success of your book is 
due to negligence on our part in distribution or advertisement. You 
know as well as I do that it is very often the fate of the best and 
most outstanding literary works to find response not at once, but 
only in a later future. 

“You would make me very happy if you gave me the possibility 
of showing you in practice that my confidence in your work is un- 
shaken. Please send me some further manuscripts for publication. 
Each manuscript will be welcomed and published with the greatest 
love and care. 

“I would be particularly glad if you could send me eventually, 
besides collections of short prose pieces, a longer story or a novel— 
I know both from yourself and from Max Brod how many manu- 
scripts of that kind are finished or nearing termination.” 

Such letters regularly received timid, touching, warding-off re- 
plies. Between 1919 and 1924, the latter the year of Kafka’s death, 
I was unable to extract a single manuscript from him. 

If ever, before or after his death, any of Kafka’s work could be 
published, it has been due to his friend Max Brod, who literally 
wrestled with him for each page, as Jacob did with the angel. And 
no words can adequately describe the untiring, entirely selfless 
friendship Brod devoted to the living, as to the dead, poet. 

Kafka did not achieve success during his life-time. Only the rare 
few were conscious of the new, pure note of his prose and had 
sensed in him a great poet with a great message of his own, as, for 
example, Thomas Mann, Hermann Hesse and a few others. 

His frail body was not able to sustain very long the burden of 
a life devoted to two duties: his professional and his literary work. 
In 1917, the doctors found him stricken with tuberculosis. But 
his spiritual existence ignored the conditions of his bodily exist- 
ence. The intensity of his work, instead of diminishing, grew. 

The year before his death he again met a girl, Dora D., who sur- 
rounded the bed of his agony and death with the loving care of an 
angel. Kafka had to suffer beyond human endurance. To lung tu- 
berculosis larynx tuberculosis was added. He could no longer swal- 
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low and he could scarcely speak. “Kill me,” he said to his doctor, 
“if you will not, you are a murderer.” 

Kafka was the purest human being I have met in the course of my 
life. He was not a Christian through baptism, but a saint by voca- 
tion. He realized in actuality what the platonic idea of a man must 
have represented to Plato. 

Very often I have been asked what I consider best amongst 
Kafka’s work. That question is difficult to answer. I would like to 
say: All of it. But I believe it best, when approaching Kafka for 
the first time, to begin with his short pieces in prose. Some consist 
of a few lines only, or a page at most. They should be read slowly, 
if possible aloud. I hope they will one day all be published in Eng- 
lish in this country. They are the essence of his work. And the per- 
son who has read them will feel an unquenchable thirst for the rest 
of Kafka’s writings: his novels, his diaries, his letters. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Alfred H. Knopf to have brought 
Kafka to this country. Already in 1930 The Castle appeared, ex- 
cellently translated by Edwin Muir, published by Knopf. The 
Muirs’ introduction contains essential information defining Kafka’s 
genius: 


In the Literarische Welt, Willy Haas remarks very finely of him 
that he has a tremendous power of deducing the real from the real, 
of starting from something concrete and sinking his thought into 
something which seems still more concrete. 

It is a style of the utmost exactitude, the utmost flexibility, the 
utmost naturalness, and of an inevitable propriety. His vocabulary 
is small, but his mastery of it is absolute. By means of the simplest 
words he can evoke new effects and convey the most difficult 
thoughts. 

In sense of style there is no living English writer who approaches 
it, except Mr. Joyce in certain pages of Ulysses. 


A new edition of The Castle has since also been published, with 
a foreword by Thomas Mann. 

Nearly thirty years have elapsed since the publication of the first 
pages of Kafka. And even today his voice has been heard and under- 


stood by but very few people,—scattered all over the world. He has 
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never been “popular” anywhere, in any country, although in Paris, 
in London and in New York the most sensitive have been conscious 
of his importance. 

It is beautiful symbolism that Kafka, who lived outside of his 
age, his space and his nation in a world of his own pure, spiritual 
making, should find his echo outside of any particular time, space 
and nation, amongst the finest spirits of the United States of the 
world. 

I believe that in another thirty years it will be possible to recog- 
nize that his unobtrusive, magically simple prose, with its quiet 
intensity will have left a lasting imprint on a whole generation of 
writers. 

Kafka wrote in his diaries, which are still awaiting publication: 

“Do not despair, not even at not despairing. When everything 
seems at a dead end, even then new forces draw up and march—and 
therein lies the significance of your being alive.” 
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Translated by Haakon M. Chevalier 


There were fifteen of them left, and they belonged to a regi- 
ment of infantry which had gone into Belgium on the 10th of May 
only to leave it a few days later. The Battle of the Meuse had lasted 
barely more than forty-eight hours and more and more frequently 
the military correspondents would wake up at night to affix the 
word “‘battle” to the name of a new river which they discovered on 
the maps of the General Staff, on the Michelin maps for motorists, 
and later simply in the Petit Larousse dictionary. The Meuse, the 
Escaut, the Sambre, the Somme, the Aisne succeeded one another 
at the pace of the German motorized columns. Then came the 
Seine and the Marne, after which there began an elaborate shuf- 
fling of troops that was more like jugglery than a campaign: a news- 
paper which had announced the battle of the Amazon or the Zam- 
bezi would have surprised no one. 

‘The men of the regiment which had entered Belgium on the 10th 
of May and which since then had been attending this course in 
practical hydrography at the rate of sixty kilometres a day, did not 
read the newspapers, did not know the changing names of the bat- 
tles they were supposed to be waging, nor even those of the rivers 
they crossed, usually in the midst of bombs. At each new bridge 
they lost comrades on the north bank: five hundred on the Loire, 
they numbered one hundred and ninety-two on the bank of the 
Cher, and barely one hundred when they reached the Creuse. Yet 
the survivors eagerly surveyed each of these water ways that were 
so fatal to them, exchanging their impressions as to the quantity 
and the kind of fish likely to be found there. Like all Frenchmen, 
they were born fishermen. 

There were fifteen of them when they reached a new stream the 


name of which they did not know any more than they had those 
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of the others. Not being military SOAs they were without 
maps of any kind. 

It was not a very broad river, nor a very deep one—blue with 
yellow splotches, shaded by trees whose roots dug into the mud of 
the banks. At the point where the men came upon it there was an 
old bridge of rose-colored sandstone with silvery moss along the 
parapets, and it had the shape of a large hump. It was the first 
bridge since the one over the Meuse which they crossed without 
waiting, or being bombarded, either because no one ever came 
this way or because a handful of French soldiers was no longer 
worth a German bomb. Wholly absorbed in scrutinizing the water 
they did not even give the possibility of being bombarded a thought. 

“Tl bet anything you like .. .” said one of them, and then sud- 
denly stopped. 

Each of them knew what was in the others’ minds. Measuring 
each step with their swollen, aching feet, they recrossed the bridge. 
The north bank was more suitable for fishing. 

Abandoned by their officers, forgotten by the quartermaster, 
without orders, without news, without reserve cartridge clips fc 
their guns, they were tired of fleeing. For months they had been re- 
peatedly told that they would win because they were the strongest. 
And then, in a week, everything had collapsed, as the bridges col- 
lapsed when they passed. At the first undemolished bridge they 
threw up the game, of which they had never clearly understood the 
rules. 

They had provisions in their knapsacks: for two weeks, like the 
whole French army, they had lived by stealing and begging. After 
pitching camp on the bank, they sent out one of their number to 
reconnoiter. Two hours later he returned with the information 
that he had found a village and a grocery where lines and hooks 
could be obtained. He had even brought some back for himself. 

“You might have gotten the rest of us some,” said one of his 
comrades. But he replied that not knowing their tastes he couldn’t 
have selected what they wanted, and his argument appeared so 
convincing that they all set out for the grocer’s themselves. 
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The fishing goods shelf at the grocery shop—or rather, the half- 
shelf, for the other half was given over to haberdashery—was well 
stocked. There were already soldiers gathered round it, who ex- 
amined the newcomers suspiciously. The latter conferred in low 
voices, with a distracted air, rummaged right and left, selected their 
lines, feeling the floats and making them twirl between their fin- 
gers, weighing the leads, examining the brand and the shape of the 
hooks. They listened absentmindedly to the grocer’s advice. Each 
one made up his mind to buy only when, with his fingers and his 
eyes, he had recognized the kind he was already used to. Soldiers 
kept coming in every moment, besieging the owner with questions 
and requests. ““What hooks do you use to catch eel?” “Do you have 
trout lines, and flies?” Having made their choice, they paid solemn- 
ly and hurried off, delighted because the river must be full of fish 
and annoyed that there were so many competitors. 

Evening was beginning to fall when, having made all their prep- 
arations, they settled along the river whose name they did not know. 
They were still so as not to frighten the fish, and silent, having noth- 
ing in particular to say to one another. Two hours later not one 
had caught anything. 

They persisted until darkness swallowed up the floats on the sur- 
face of the water, the river and the bridge. Then they dined on a 
few cans and settled down to sleep in the grass, under the trees. 
They were more disappointed than surprised. “You lose the knack,” 
someone reflected aloud, and the others acquiesced. 

Waking up before daylight, they munched a crust of bread, and 
then went back to the river. A light mist hung over the water. 
There was not a ripple on the surface. One heard the first cries of 
the morning birds, and, at great intervals, a splash among the tree- 
roots. Gravely the men fished on. 

The water, first rosy, became blue; the sun rose in the sky like 
an enormous anti-aircraft searchlight. From time to time one of 
the fishermen would jerk his pole into the air. The hook, stripped 
naked, shone gayly at the end of the line. After the roads of disaster, 


the silence and immobility were so startling that the men were not 
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yet aware of the new calamity which lay in wait for them. It was 
pleasant to be there, with one hand on the pole, the other resting 
in the cool grass, watching the bobbing of the float, repeating harm- 
less gestures which did not imply death—pleasant and restful. They 
were learning anew the natural use of their hands, of their eyes. 
And the bridge, standing there intact, was in itself agreeable. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon, while they still sat there 
expectantly before the sterile river, a man stopped near them. He 
was small, lean, and old. An arched nose jutted out in the middle 
of his face which was gashed with deep lines. After a few minutes 
he went on his way. The fishermen barely noticed his presence. 

An hour later they were startled by a burst of shouts behind their 
backs. A man bellowed: 

“Nation of fishermen! Coldblooded men! Nothing moves you to 
indignation, nothing delights you except well-chilled absinthe!” 

The old man they had seen a while ago had returned, trans- 
formed beyond recognition. He wore a black straw hat, had put on 
gray striped trousers and a black alpaca coat splashed with a rain- 
bow of decorations below the left lapel. His whole tiny body quiv- 
ered, and he kept jerking his head from side to side, revealing his 
eagle-beaked profile, like a bird of prey behind a cage in the zoo. 

The soldiers felt embarrassed, as one feels in the presence of a 
lunatic. During the retreat they had seen more than one case of 
mental breakdown under the impact of fire and steel. 

“Calm down, grand-father,” said one of them soothingly. “We’re 
busy. I tell you we havn’t got time,” he explained, as if talking to 
a child. 

Again the old man jerked his beak right and left. His whole body 
trembled. 

“Do you have even the slightest idea what France is? The 
France of Jeanne d’Arc and the Commune?” 
Suddenly he burst out singing, in a cracked voice: 
“Contre nous de la tyrannie, 
L’étendard sanglant est levé!” 
“The banner of tyranny is waving,” he said, quivering with emo- 
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tion. ““We’ve been sold out, betrayed by the Chouans, by the 
Cagoulards. The bloody banner waves over France. You've forgot- 
ten the soldiers of the Revolution!” he screamed in such a piercing 
voice that the fishermen jumped. 

They were getting furious. The old maniac must have scared all 
the fish away, if indeed there had ever been any. And his shouts, 
incomprehensible though they were, were somehow vaguely in- 
sulting. 

‘How about smashing his face for him?” one of them suggested. 
But the man was old, obviously insane, and was more heavily deco- 
rated than a hotel doorman, with ribbons that were so old that 
they must go back to the war of 1870. Besides the men had not the 
slightest inclination to fight. 

“This war is ruining everything,” said one of them, “even the 

fish.” ; 
They philosophized, with their backs obstinately turned on the 
old man. Memories came back to them, memories of pre-war days 
which had a taste of kisses and of cool, green mint drinks. By turns, 
interrupting one another, they told in detail the stories of their 
miraculous catches, and though each one knew the teller was lying, 
they respected one another’s lies. ‘They told of fishing gudgeon with 
maggots, of using pheasant-feathers for trout flies, and of the inex- 
haustible ruses of fish. The old man would interrupt his shouting 
to plead with them in a gentle, ingratiating voice. They did not 
listen to him. He disappeared at nightfall. ‘The men shortly went 
to bed, very much out of sorts. 

Early dawn found them again at their post, but they were not 
alone. The old man was there, wearing his grotesque straw hat. He 
had taken his position on the bridge, with his hand resting on the 
parapet like an orator on the rostrum, and his voice drowned out 
the chirping of the birds. 

“There you are, sitting on your asses fishing! The trouble with 
you is you have no guts!” 

In spite of their annoyance the soldiers glanced up with amuse- 
ment. Encouraged, the old man asked slyly: 
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“What do you do at night? You sleep! J meditate. I stand with my 
back against a tree, and I think. Remember 1789,” he said ecstati- 
cally, ‘‘that was wonderful! And 1936 was wonderful! What have 
you left of all that, you fresh-water fishermen? What have you left?” 

He pointed an accusing finger toward them, he demanded an 
answer. 

“The forty-hour week was swell,” said one soldier, but none of 
his comrades was a worker, and they advised him to keep quiet. 

“Let him shout. He’s sure to wear himseif out and then maybe 
he’ll leave us alone.” 

For the moment there was no sign of this. 

“Ts there no strong feeling left im France?”’ screamed the old man. 
“A Frenchman doesn’t ask for much: an aperitif and a witticism. I 
see coming,” he declaimed with a vast sweep of his arm, “the reign 
of mediocrity and platitude.” And, leaning toward the soldiers over 
the parapet: “Yes, you sand dabs!”’ 

The day dragged on interminably. ‘The old man ranted on and 
on. From time to time his voice weakened, and the soldiers would 
look at one another knowingly. But presently he was at it again, 
more lustily than before. When the funereal straw hat and the 
maniac’s eagle beak were silhouetted against the scarlet background 
of the setting sun, his voice had become quavery, but his imagina- 
tion was inexhaustible. Night put an end to the duel between fif- 
teen silent soldiers and a panting old man. 

They ate their dinner despondently. ‘They were sick of canned 
food and indulged in elaborate dreams of steaks and fried potatoes 
and of fish fried over a wood fire. If the old man came back the next 
day, they decided, they would go and fish further off. 

The next morning, however, he did not come back. Joyously 
they ran for their poles. “I’ve got a feeling they’re going to bite to- 
day,” said one soldier. And in fact he had barely thrown out his 
line when, for the first time since the mobilization, his fingers felt 
the familiar tugging of a fish about to swallow the bait. 

He was never to know whether or not it had been a real nibble. 
The roar of a plane suddenly filled the sky. His comrades dropped 
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flat oa their bellies in the grass. He thought to himself: “That bas- 
tard scared him away,” and he waited for the bomb to burst. 

The sound of the motor faded away. Now it came from afar, 
attenuated by the warble of birds. The soldiers got up again. ‘The 
light had gone out of their faces. Once more the war had caught up 
with them. 

Half an hour later a lieutenant of engineers drew up in a truck, 
with a sergeant and a few men. The officer was young, pink, dash- 
ing; he looked at the fishermen out of the corner of his eye in the 
hope that they would salute him and, convinced to the contrary, 
pretended not to notice them. 

‘This is the bridge, all right, lieutenant,” said the sergeant. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Well, it’s a bridge anyway,” said the sergeant, and they both 
laughed. 

The soldiers unloaded spades and picks. While some dug a trench 
at the approach to the bridge others busied themselves on the bridge 
itself, at the point where it formed a hump. The fishermen paid no 
attention at first, but when they perceived the dynamite sticks 
which the sergeant pressed to his bosom like a baby, one of them 
said: 

“It doesn’t look so good.” 

He turned to one of the sappers who was digging the trench: 

“Say, pin-head,” he asked, “what are you fellows up to?” 

“We're blowing up the bridge,” said the man in the indifferent 
voice of one for whom bridges are made to be blown up. 

Then the soldiers of the infantry regiment which had entered 
Belgium on the 10th of May understood the vanity of their hopes. 

“Well, anyway, there weren’t any fish here,” said one of them, 
and even the one who had had a nibble did not contradict him. 
They picked up their packs and crossed over to the south bank. 
They walked slowly, and their feet were again beginning to ache. 

The lieutenant was the last to cross the bridge, He glanced at his 
watch for a moment with a rapt expression. Then, with an elegant 
sweep of his arm, he cried: 
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“Let ‘er gol” 

No one spoke. In the silence they heard the sound of running 
footsteps. 

It was the old man. He was wearing his straw hat, his striped 
trousers, his alpaca coat. ‘They could hear him pant as he ran. 

“Why, he’s heading for the bridge,” said the lieutenant. “Stop 
him!” 

He shouted: ‘“‘Halt! We’re blowing up the bridge!” 

“Halt!” shouted the men, and two or three of them ran toward 
the old man to stop him. He dodged them with an agile leap. His 
straw hat rolled to the ground. He reached the bridge. 

‘““He’s mad,” cried the lieutenant, “he’s mad! Do something!” 

‘There was nothing to be done. The fellow had slowed his pace. 

“He'll never get over in time,’ moaned the lieutenant, and he 
buried his face in his hands. 

Upon reaching the middle of the bridge the old man stopped 
and turned to face the group of soldiers. He jerked his head arro- 
gantly from side to side. 

“Nation of fishermen!”’ he shouted. 

At the same moment the mine exploded, and blocks of rose- 
colored sandstone flew skyward and fell into the water and on the 
banks. 

They spent an hour looking for the body. The lieutenant, crest- 
fallen, directed the search. He had done his work well: of the bridge 
there remained only two jagged stumps. It had become a familiar 
war-time bridge, a bridge like any other. 

They found nothing. But after the last echoes of the explosion 
had died away regiments of fish, killed by the concussion, rose to the 
surface, and their silver bellies glistened ironically in the sun. 
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A quiet Sunday afternoon. December 7, 1941. 

In Manhattan’s Hotel Commodore ace reporters from a dozen dailies 
and wire services complain about the dullness of the news and the in- 
terminable deliberations over the captive coal mine issue going on down 
the hall between John L. Lewis, Ben Fairless and John Steelman. 

Crosstown, in NBC’s news room, only three men are on duty. WOR— 
Mutual men are busy at the Polo Grounds broadcasting the day’s big 
story, the Dodgers-Giants professional football game. 

In Washington the State Department is concerned with preparations 
to meet the incoming Soviet Ambassador, Maxim Litvinoff. The capital 
crowd is annoyed by the wintery blasts which end weeks of deceptively 
mild and sunny weather. 


A handful of reporters sit talking quietly among themselves at the 
press table in a Camden shipyard workers’ hall while delegates to the 
New Jersey Industrial Union convention prepare to burn John Lewis 
in effigy. 

A few minutes later war with Japan explodes in the face of the 
American people. 

Most of the country is at home. Nearly all of its presses are silent. 
But within a few hours extras appear in the streets. Pearl Harbor 
bombed. America at war. Spellbound and horrified, Americans listen 
to their radios. Censors cut off Honolulu almost immediately after the 
bombings. By midnight Sunday the U. S. Navy’s carefully planned 
censorship begins functioning on messages outbound from New York. 
Foreign newspapers for the first time in decades begin printing stories 
under that almost unimaginable dateline: New York (Passed by the 
Censor) 75 

By Thursday morning the United States is at war with Germany and 
Italy, twenty-six months after the outbreak of World War II. 

Hearst papers begin printing red, white and blue American flags on 
their front pages. 


During World War I, Woodrow Wilson canceled all press confer- 
ences. But Roosevelt meets the press, lectures them on what they may 
print and tells them that they are on their own. . . . 
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In subsequent weeks Attorney General Biddle cautions enemy aliens 
to obey the law, but orders the FBI to pick up only some 2,100, most 
of them long-watched Japanese and German agents. 

The Department of Labor decrees that enemy aliens losing their jobs 
for any reason are entitled to unemployment insurance so long as they 
meet the law’s requirements. 

In Washington, New York, Detroit and other industrial and political 
centers government, management and labor leaders begin wrestling with 
problems which soon hit the average American between his politically 
myopic eyes, with the full implications of the war effort. 

“Freedom of the press, radio and communications’ does not mean 
that there is to be no government supervision. On December 16th, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt names Byron Price, executive news editor of the Associ- 
ated Press, Director of Censorship. Price is now directly responsible to 
the President. The plan of censorship, partly mandatory, partly volun- 
tary, will differ sharply from the blood and thunder practices of George 
Creel’s 1917 Office of Public Information. Like everything else in Wash- 
ington, the appointment of Price comes as a surprise to the press corps, 
and especially to the columnar purveyors of inside information. Per- 
sistently mentioned for the post had been Lowell Mellett, former 
Scripps-Howard editor, who had been one of the President’s principal 
advisors on press relations; also Archibald MacLeish. 

Like everything else in Washington the new Bureau is more than 
slightly impregnated with confusion. There are 10 agencies disseminat- 
ing defense information: Office of Facts and Figures (headed by Mac- 
Leish) ; Office of the Coordinator of Information (Donovan) ; Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (Rockefeller) ; War De- 
partment; Navy Department; Treasury Department; State Department; 
Office of Emergency Management; Selective Service Headquarters; Office 
of Government Reports (Mellett). 

The Office of the Coordinator of Intelligence digests all foreign news 
and disseminates it to the President, and to all federal agencies involved, 
for immediate action. It has radio short-wave listening posts along both 
coasts. Foreign broadcasts are intercepted, boiled down, interpreted, 
wired into central depots, collated, revised and then sent to the proper 
Washington authority. The Donovan office is also preparing broadcasts 
of democratic propaganda, to occupied nations. Its largest field office is 
in New York, where Joseph Barnes, former foreign news editor of the 
Herald Tribune, is in charge. 
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By the end of December the United States has forgotten its No. 2 
national anthem, “God Bless America” and is singing “Remember 
Pearl Rarbor as We Did the Alamo.” But not all America is singing. 
America is also busy with air-raid committees, First Aid courses, Red 
Cross work, blackouts; increased voluntary registration in the armed 
forces. . . . Hundreds of thousands in Detroit, Cleveland, New York 
and other industrial centers return home jobless, day after day—“priori- 
ties unemployment”—the ugly part of the war effort against which pro- 
gressive labor leaders and others have been warning for months. 

CIO auto union leaders charge that the DuPont subsidiaries, the 
Fords and the other motor car magnates have been more interested in 
shiny gadgets for their 1942 cars than in conserving vital metals for 
tanks and jeeps. In mid-December Walter Reuther, leader of the UAW 
General Motors Division, bluntly accuses the government, in general, 
and plodding William Knudsen, in particular, of giving him the “run- 
around” when he and other auto union leaders went to Washington 
early in 1941 with what has become known as the Reuther Plan. 

What Reuther proposed was the pooling of auto factories into a huge 
belt system, with parts made in one plant, processed in another and 
finally assembled in still another. This meant the immediate abandon- 
ment of private car production. Reuther also brought along blue-prints 
for a simple airplane motor which could easily be made with the tools 
and dies now turning out pleasure car motors. No auto belt conversion 
resulted from his trip to the capital. 

Months later, early in January, in sheer exasperation the United Auto 
Workers and the CIO through R. J. Thomas and Philip Murray buy 
thousands of dollars worth of space in important dailies to tell “Mr. 
OPM” he was a fool. 

“Half of the nation’s auto plants,” their message says, “today are 
closed down. Virtually all of them will be down by the end of January, 
blacked out—not by Hitler and Japan. Approximately 250,000 auto- 
mobile workers, men trained in precision, mass production methods, 
and highly skilled tool and die makers, are now idle. Fully 400,000 will 
be idle by the end of January. The nation has lost 2,000,000 man days 
every week in war production, through failure to put the 400,000 auto- 
mobile workers to work. Does this make sense, Mr. OPM?” 

Philip Murray’s grievances are just. His proposals for joint labor- 
management-government councils to run industries hardly had a hear- 
ing in government circles. 
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So ended a significant six-months period in American history: June 
to December, 1941. ' 


At its beginning the isolationist forces had been powerful. On the left 
there had been the American Peace Mobilization, which had vast labor 
support. It ran branches in hundreds of cities. It staged parades, de- 
monstrations and filled Madison Square Garden. Its union leaders 
thundered that “the day will come when protests will no longer be 
enough and we'll strike . . . refuse to move goods” for the imperialist 
war-mongers. In May the APM threw a picket line around the White 
House in protest against the passage of lend-lease. It was still picketing— 
and being protected by the U. S. Army from a score of assailants—on 
June 2ist, the day Germany attacked Russia. 

Many of the labor leaders who indorsed the APM were also leaders 
of time-consuming strikes in defense industries. Harold Christofal, head 
of the Milwaukee Industrial Union Council, an ardent isolationist, led 
an unauthorized strike against the Allis-Chalmers Machine, Tool, and 
Motor Company for seventy-six days. At the North American Aviation 
Company plant in Inglewood, California, a rebel strike stalled produc- 
tion on vital war planes. For the first time in twenty years a U. S. presi- 
dent used troops to break a labor walkout. 

But the Left had no monopoly of isolationist agitation. The real 
power was America First. By June, 1941, it was in full swing, operating 
out of Chicago and Washington, controlling more than 150 branches 
from Long Island City to Hollywood. Slowly it took on an outright fascist 
character. In California the American Legion discovered 15 Nazi leaders 
and 14 Bundist organizations as integral parts of the State America First 
Committee, over which presided John Wheeler, son of Burton K. 
Wheeler. 

In Brooklyn and Queens, the America First Committee was in the 
hands of William Goodwin and Justice O’Brien, who promised civil war 
if lend-lease became law; in the hands of Reverend Edward Lodge Cur- 
ran, Coughlin’s aide; in the hands of the notorious Brooklyn Christian 
Front. At AFC mass rallies in Madison Square Garden thousands 
jammed the massive hall, booing Roosevelt and Churchill, cheering 
silently when speakers mentioned Hitler and Mussolini. 

In the Washington homes of prominent isolationist senators the talk 
followed a strange pro-Nazi pattern. The wife of one mid-western isola- 
tionist leader, organizer of America First, held that the Jews were re- 
sponsible for the war. In off-the-record conversations her husband, who 
had earned a liberal reputation fighting big business and reaction, told 
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friends that his wife was probably right, but were not his secretary and 
his best friends Jewish? How could he be anti-Semitic? Few were sur- 
prised when one evening in Des Moines, Iowa; Charles A. Lindbergh, 
flier and military clairvoyant, also blamed the Jews for the war. America 
First rushed to his defense, instead of expelling the man who was the 
first public figure—except for Coughlin—to use Hitlerian tactics. 

From out of the corn belt came Verne Marshall. With mysterious 
funds he organized the “No Foreign War Committee.” He thundered 
into New York City; worked with America First Brooklyn fascists; took 
to the air with absurd charges, and then his committee blew up as sud- 
denly as it had appeared. The last heard of this country editor was that 
he was in an institution for his health. But the ““No Foreign War Com- 
mittee” had a sequel. One of its few supporters, “fictionist’” Charles 
Buddington Kelland, nearly half a year later was named publicity chief 
of the Republican National Committee. 


It is a sultry Saturday night in June. Suddenly the announcer breaks 
in excitedly: “Herr Goebbels has just broadcast an attack on the Soviet 
Union.” It is 11:20, the night of June 21, 1941. “German armies have 
begun moving across the border into Russia. Fighting has broken out 
all along the vast line between the Wehrmacht and the Red Army.” 

The American Peace Mobilization commits hara kiri. 

The America First Committee strategists rush to Washington and 
decide to launch an all out drive for Catholic support. It fails. Senators 
Nye, Wheeler and Clark stump the nation but attract crowds of less 
than 5,000 to each meeting. Colonel Lindbergh is a failure in the hinter- 
land. Mrs. Burton K. Wheeler and General Wood, AFC chairman, in- 
vite Coughlinites into America First. For months America First care- 
fully plans to turn itself into a political party. Then—Sunday, Decem- 
ber 7th. 

While we bury our dead in the easy rolling hills overlooking Pearl 
Harbor, and Senator Wheeler scurries home to fix Montanan fences, 
America First too commits hara kiri. 

Only the epilogue remains. On the night of December 17th, Colonel 
Lindbergh comes into Manhattan’s Beekman Place, and in the home of 
a Wall Street millionaire tells 50 AFC stalwarts not to lose heart, that 
the time is not far off when a drive for a “negotiated peace” can be 
started with AFC machinery. Two days later he applies for a commission 
in the U. S. army. 


So, between June and the year’s end, the nation staggers along under 
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the intensified impact of a changing economy and increasing red tape. 
Back and forth weaves the mad pattern. The CIO swings into action. 
Army morale and venereal disease become popular magazine feature 
material. Crosses are burned in the night by hooded Klansmen and a 
Georgia governor fires two educators for their temerity in suggesting 
that Negroes are as good as whites. Wendell Willkie makes speeches 
and Mayor LaGuardia is reelected. . . . 

In June, suddenly ending a thirty-eight year fight against labor, the 
Ford Motor Co. signs a model union shop contract with the United Auto 
Workers (CIO). By adding 110,000 men to UAW ranks, he makes it 
the largest union in the nation. Walter Reuther, George Addes and 
Richard Frankenstein become part of a government board set up to 
pool the auto industry’s resources. If they succeed, one of the nation’s 
primary industries will be producing for use—although at a profit. UAW 
is a political force in Detroit, in Michigan, in aircraft centers. It can 
now make and break public officials. 

Later in June the nation becomes increasingly Army-morale conscious. 
Tom Dewey heads the United Service Organization drive. He raises 
$10,000,000. But the soldiers complain that USO morale is “checkers 
morale.”’ They want dances and shows, not club houses empty of all but 
a piano and checkerboards. Most of all, they want to get to camps closer 
to home; and girls they can talk to, not leer at. 


On July 5th, Premier Konoye of Japan declares that he sees no reason 
why the United States and his country can not remain friendly. 


A week later the new Attorney General Francis Biddle, making his 
debut, brings charges of “seditious conspiracy” against the tiny Trotsky- 
ite Socialist Workers Party. Some 29 officials and members of the SWP, 
including leaders of the big Minneapolis teamsters local which shifted 
from Dan Tobin’s AFL Brotherhood to Denny Lewis’ United Construc- 
tion Workers prepare to stand trial. 

For five weeks a jury of farmers, workingmen, merchants and one 
woman sit and listen to the trial. At the end Judge Joyce sentences 18 
of the nation’s 850 Trotskyites to from a year and a day to sixteen months 
in jail for “conspiring to arouse insubordination in the Army and 
Navy.” Five are acquitted, five are not sentenced but are found guilty. 
The nation thinks the Communist Party is on trial. 

Also in July: the AFL warns that inflation is coming, and food prices 
go up by 13 per cent. 
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The State Department, harassed by complicated war and diplomatic 
fronts suddenly rules that in the future no visas will be issued to Euro- 
pean refugees—Jewish or Gentile—who have left relatives behind. ‘The 
Gestapo has ways of making racial ties weaker than blood ties, Washing- 
ton feels. War is too close to take chances. A new wave of suicides is 
reported in Lisbon. 

A few weeks later Governor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, the same 
“Talmadge the Terrible” who drove two “foreigners” out of the State 
University on charges of having tried to establish racial equality in the 
schools, and who in the previous session of the legislature obtained 
passage of a bill authorizing him to handle all state funds, also maneuv- 
ers through a resolution specifically extending his own term. Talmadge 
then packs with his “stooges” the board of regents, which dismisses the 
“foreigners,” Dean Walter Cocking and Dr. Marvin S. Pittman, two 
of the nation’s prominent educators. 

Talmadge already controls the secondary school system in Georgia. 
When Atlanta’s two daily newspapers, the Constitution and the Journal 
denounce him, Talmadge threatens to shut off the state government’s 
news sources unless the newspapers “‘change their attitude.” 

Result: early in December the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, official accrediting agency, decides to black-list ten 
colleges in Georgia’s University System. Already dropped by the South- 
ern University Conference and the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the University of Georgia is being probed by the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business and the American Medical 
Association’s Council on Medical Education and Hospitals. 

Atlanta can also boast of the national headquarters of the Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan. In a little white building down at the other end 
of town sits the central figure of the Invisible Empire, Imperial Wizard 
Colescott. Under him the KKK’s $2,000,000 Americanization drive has 
made wide headway. In Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Colorado, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey and even New York—with 18 other states thrown in 
—the white robed Knights are riding again by night. In the darkness 
burn their “fiery crosses.” Through the shadows come the howls against 
Judaism, against Romanism, against the “niggers.” In Detroit it filters 
into the United Auto Workers, setting up its own locals, trying to pene- 
trate into the CIO. 

Colescott tours the country in 1941’s closing months and orders the 
election of delegates to the Klan’s Grand Klonvokation to be held in 
Atlanta on April 2nd, after which “the largest fiery cross in history will. 
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be burned.” But later, learning that Martin Dies plans to try to get 
$100,000 from the Congressional appropriations committee to probe the 
Klan, Colescott publicly calls off the super-convention. Observers, how- 
ever, believe that in early April, Klan leaders from thirty states will 
meet in Atlanta to plan their activities secretly. 


But while the Klan is selling bigotry at so much per shroud, conscien- 
tious objectors are being treated humanely. Some are working in the 
gardens of the Danbury (Conn.) Federal penitentiary. These are the 
Socialists and Union Theological Seminary students who refused to 
register. Jailed for two years, some were offered the chance to work in 
reforestation and soil conservation camps under the direction of The 
Friends. Some will go to England to do medical corps work under fire. 
But everywhere the persecutions, the concentration camps of 1917 are 
so far musty recollections, part of an almost forgotten folklore. 


Federal troops take over the struck plant of Air Associates, Inc., at 
Bendix, N. J. and fire “the Boss,” F. LeRoy Hill, president of the com- 
pany, setting a precedent in the history of American industrial relations. 


The Supreme Court, in a series of decisions, rules that the Los Angeles 
Times was not in contempt of court when it criticized a judge and com- 
mented on a case then being heard; that Harry Bridges, West Coast 
CIO director, was not in contempt when he wired Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, protesting against an anti-picketing injunction which had been 
handed down in California. The High Court rules that the Okie laws 
passed by states such as California are unconstitutional in their attempts 
to keep indigent Americans out of their territories. ‘This decision finally 
ends the attempt by Westchester authorities to return to its home state 
of Ohio the family of an impoverished shoemaker on relief. Later from 
the Supreme Court comes invalidation of the New Jersey “racial hatred” 
law under which several members of the German American Bund have 
been imprisoned for attacking the Jewish race during rallies at their 
north Jersey camp, Nordland. The prisoners are freed. 

The government moves somewhat cautiously wherever it appears 
that civil liberties might be restricted. Attacks on unlimited freedom of 
expression come mostly from private and semi-official sources. Early in 
October the Senate is quietly dozing one afternoon when Montana's 
Wheeler suggests that his Interstate Commerce Committee be author- 
ized to create a committee to discover “any propaganda disseminated by 
motion pictures and radio . . . to influence public sentiment in the 
direction of participation by the United States in the present European 
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war.” A somnolent Senate sleepily grants Wheeler his wish. As chair- 
man of the Committee, the Montanan can name the subcommittee’s 
personnel. This he does with a vengeance, selecting five isolationists and 
one almost unknown Democrat from Arizona. Senator D. Worth Clark 
(Utah) is chairman, ably assisted by Senators Nye, Clark (Missouri) 
and Tobey, whose constituents later send him a yellow umbrella. 


Obviously the purpose is not to discover propaganda in films, but to 
compel films to become propaganda,—if only by omission,—for isolation- 
ism. During October the hearings are the big show in Washington. 
Transcontinental planes empty producers into the capital like the 42nd 
Street subway kiosk pours straphangers into Times Square. Wendell 
Willkie is retained at a fee of $100,000. His chief job is to grab the 
microphone and heckle the isolationists. Nye repeats what appear to 
be anti-Jewish speeches and simultaneously swears that he loves the 
Jews. 

Then the movie people begin to hit back. Why did not the Senators 
investigate Nazi films being widely circulated at the same time? How 
many of the pictures being criticized had the Senators seen? (It is ad- 
mitted by Nye and others that they have not seen any). And had Nye 
not praised “Confessions of a Nazi Spy’ when it was first produced? 

The quiet Senator from Arizona, McFarland by name, begins cutting 
the isolationist arguments to shreds with an acidulous tongue. Embar- 
rassed isolationists take their senatorial side-show to the road. Instead 
of holding hearings they preach against the Jewish war-picture makers 
at out-of-the-way “‘peace’’ America First rallies. Week after week further 
hearings are postponed. Finally just before Japanese planes streak over 
Hawaii, the committee dissolves itself. 

[When war comes, President Roosevelt names Lowell Mellett Co- 
ordinator of Government Films. His task is to stop duplication and 
otherwise integrate Federal policy on use of motion pictures. In sharp 
contrast to the efforts of Nye and of Wheeler, Mellett’s chief job is to 
get Hollywood to insert morale-building and citizenry-arousing themes 
into its films. ] 


Bigotry is no Senator’s monopoly. Towards the year’s end John Stein- 
beck’s The Forgotten Village is made ready for release by Producer- 
Director Herbert Kline. The three-man-four-women New York State 
Board of Censors says no, the film can not be shown for it is “indecent 
and inhuman.” Later the ban is lifted, after an appeal to the Board of 
Regents. 
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But Hollywood proves not to be as brave as those impecunious film 
makers, Kline and Steinbeck. Those two fought the censors and beat 
them back. To use Morris Ernst’s words, “Hollywood is the sole re- 
maining receptacle of cowardice in the fight against the censor in the 
American scene.” Hollywood refuses to fight back when leaders of the 
Legion of Decency call Garbo and Behrman “corruptors of the youth of 
America,” in Two-Faced Woman, starring Greta Garbo and Melvyn 
Douglas, debonair Hollywood trade unionist and anti-fascist. 


Archbishop Francis Joseph Spellman of New York directs his pastors 
to tell their Sunday congregations that the Garbo film is ‘‘an occasion 
of sinand . . . dangerous to public morals.” Other bishops follow suit. 
Censors in strongly Catholic Boston and Providence ban it. For a while 
Metro-Goldwyn Mayer stands its ground and says it will not change 
the picture; points out that it had been approved by the Motion Pic- 
ture Production Code Administration and had passed all the State cen- 
sorship boards with only a few slight alterations. Then M-G-M with- 
draws the picture and edits it. 

In mid-December Judge Mortimer W. Byers, in Federal Court, Brook- 
lyn, imposes prison sentences totaling 310 years and nine months on 
33 defendants convicted of violation of the Espionage Act. The defend- 
ants are guilty of furnishing secret defense information to Germany. 
The longest sentence imposed is 20 years; 18 for sending defense plans 
to the Nazi Reich and 2g for failure to register as foreign agents. Gone 
is the laxity with which a federal court there last year treated the 17 
Christian Fronters who were accused of plotting to overthrow the gov- 
ernment, and were then freed. 

On January 5th, 1942, the Bureau of Immigration Board of Appeals 
unanimously rejects the recommendation that Harry Bridges be de- 
ported to Australia as a Communist. ‘This recommendation was made 
by Presiding Immigration Inspector Charles B. Sears late in September 
after a long hearing. The Appeals Board makes its decision on the 
ground that evidence taken during this three-months session did not 
support the charges. 


And so 1942 opens. .. . 

America at war. An America for the most part calm, trying to be 
sane, devoid of hysteria, determined on the whole to avoid the 1917 
wave of bigotry which shut down newspapers and magazines, raided 
radicals, and tortured conscientious objectors. This at least is an ap- 
parent trend. The rest is kaleidoscopic, panoramic. . . . 
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A short survey about the last six months of 1941: like a Reader’s Digest 
version of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The problem: not what to in- 
clude, but what not to include. If 1941 has shown anything at all, it has 
shown that America at last has a government which at least makes a 
fetish of professing to be for freedom and tolerance. The problem: 
do the people mean what the government says, will they make the gov- 
ernment mean what it says, will the American people see to it that they 
remain free to criticize their government so that it will be forced to 
act upon its promises? An even more important question: will the span 
between the avowals and the acts in the name of democracy and freedom 
and tolerance be allowed to become greater or less, in 1942? 
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OUTLINE OF WAR POWERS AFFECTING 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Utterances may be prosecuted, whether public or private, under the 
Espionage Act, (automatically operating on declaration of war),—and 
the Smith Act, (penalizing incitement of disaffection in the Army, and 
advocacy of the overthrow of the government). State criminal syndical- 
ism and sedition laws also may furnish the basis for prosecutions. The 
Attorney General has ordered that no federal prosecution for opinions 
may be undertaken without his prior consent. 

Limitations on freedom of the press derive principally from drastic 
controls of the mails by the Post Office Department. Publishers, authors 
and senders may be prosecuted for language held to incite military dis- 
affection. Particular issues of a periodical may be declared unmailable, 
resulting in revocation of second class mailing privileges. Incoming for- 
eign mail is also subject to censorship, although it appears unlikely that 
the government will censor first-class mail except to and from members 
of the military forces. 

War powers legislation also authorizes sweeping censorship of tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio communication with foreign countries, but 
such censorship is not likely to be stringent except as it affects com- 
munication with members of the military forces, or as temporary censor- 
ship is imposed by military necessities. Control over outgoing cables is 
maintained by the Navy Department. The government has the power 
to take over and operate the entire radio industry, but that it will do 
so seems unlikely. The Army and Navy may take over individual radio 
stations temporarily, if necessary for military purposes. 

Enemy aliens, suspected of hostile activities, are to be taken into cus- 
tody. The government is setting up boards to sift cases, and will detain 
only those whose activities are found to be objectionable. 

Provisions for conscientious objectors in war-time, like those under 
the peace-time Draft Act, afford either non-combatant service in the 
army, or civilian service outside the army. 
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ISSUES AFFECTING CIVIL LIBERTIES 
(JULY 1, 1941—JANUARY 1, 1942) 


Affecting Rights of Labor 


1. The Smith Bill, practically repealing all recent progressive labor 
legislation, was shelved by a Senate committee after passage by the 
House. 

2. A voluntary agreement between labor and management was made, 
effective for the duration of the war, to suspend strikes and lock-outs. 
It provides for a board, appointed by the President to deal with possible 
disputes. 

3. The Bland Radio Operators Bill, aimed at “subversive” views of 
licensed radio operators on U. S. ships, was defeated in the Senate. 
Power was granted instead to the Secretary of the Navy to bar any 
operator from a particular ship for such views. 

4. A “work or fight” order was issued to local draft boards by Briga- 
dier General Hershey, draft law administrator. 

5. The federal government used troops to intervene in striking plants 
at Kearney, N. J., and at Inglewood, California. 

6. An attempt to test the constitutionality of the Texas “anti-strike” 
law was unsuccessful. 

7. The New York City subway strike threat was settled without clari- 
fication of collective bargaining rights of city employees. 


Affecting so-called Subversive Activities 


1. The United States Attorney General stated that all federal war- 
time “‘sedition” prosecutions must have the approval of his office. Two 
sedition charges were dismissed by him. 

2. The Special Committee to investigate un-American activities under 
the chairmanship of Congressman Martin Dies, was authorized to con- 
tinue its work. ‘There have also been investigations by “little Dies Com- 
mittees” in California, Colorado, and Oklahoma. 

3. A $100,000 appropriation was voted by Congress for investigation 
of alleged subversive views of civil service employees of the Federal 
Government. ‘There have been further discharges of civil servants, both 
federal and local, for “subversive” views, without proper hearings. 
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4. Eighteen members of the Socialist Workers Party and Teamsters 
Union were convicted in Minneapolis, Minn., on charges of violating 
the previously untested Smith sedition act of 1940. 

5. The New York State Rapp-Coudert Committee investigating al- 
leged subversive connections of teachers was discontinued in December. 

6. Several state legislatures passed laws barring the Communist Party 
from the ballot. 

7. Attempts to reduce the term of imprisonment of Earl Browder, 
secretary of the Communist Party, for a passport fraud, failed. 

8. The New Jersey Supreme Court declared unconstitutional the 
New Jersey “anti-Nazi” law, passed in 1935, which penalized speech 
stirring up racial and religious hatred. 

g. Four members of the Communist Party were convicted in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, under the state criminal syndicalism law, for 
possession of alleged seditious literature. Sentences of 10 years and 
$5,000 fine were imposed. Appeals are pending. Eight more defendants 
await trial under similar charges. 

10. All legal attempts to save the property of Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Ark., from a sheriff's sale, to satisfy a fine growing out of a charge 
of “anarchy,” were defeated. 

11. With regard to the conviction of three citizens of Harrisburg, Pa., 
for conspiracy to evade the election law in connection with their circu- 
lation of Communist Party petitions in the 1940 election, an appeal is 
pending. 


Affecting Censorship 


1. Suits have been introduced in the federal courts to decide the fate 
of Federal Communications orders, which would break up monopolistic 
control of local radio stations by the big radio networks. 

2. The decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Bridges 
and Los Angeles Times contempt cases established the right of criticism 
of court decisions. 

3. The Senate sub-committee investigation of propaganda in the mo- 
tion picture industry was suspended without report or action. 

4. A suit was brought by Congressman Martin L. Sweeney of Ohio, 
against some seventy-five newspapers for alleged libel in a syndicated 
column, raising an issue of freedom of the press in criticizing political 
figures. 

5. Birth control exhibits were banned at New York State fairs, at 
Syracuse and Mineola, on order of Acting Governor Poletti. 
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6. Two films were censored on political grounds in Pennsylvania 
(Red Army and Soviet Frontiers on the Danube); one film, (Greta 
Garbo in Two-Faced Woman) on moral grounds in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. New York State’s ban on John Steinbeck’s picture The 
Forgotten Village was lifted on appeal. 


Affecting Aliens 


1. Two cases are scheduled for hearing by the United States Supreme 
Court, one involving revocation of citizenship for past membership in 
the Communist Party; the other involving denial of citizenship to an 
alien on grounds of indigence. 

2. The Immigration Appeals Board reversed the finding by Examiner 
Charles B. Sears that Harry Bridges, West Coast labor leader, had been 
affiliated with Communist organizations and was therefore to have been 
deported. 

3. The Hobbs “Concentration Camp” bill, which would have im- 
prisoned aliens who could not be deported because of war-time condi- 
tions, was defeated in Congress. 


Affecting Negroes 


1. Negroes have been discriminated against in the armed forces. En- 
listments have been restricted, and Negroes have been permitted only in 
certain branches of the service. 

2. A suit was brought in St. Louis against certain contractors for not 
hiring skilled Negro workers in accordance with Housing Authority 
contracts. 


Affecting Conscientious Objectors 


1. About 200 were imprisoned during the year for refusal to register 
under the Selective Service Act. 

2. ‘Treatment of C. O.’s cases on appeal by Department of Justice ex- 
aminers has been generally sympathetic. 


Affecting Jehovah’s Witnesses 


1. The Indiana Supreme Court reversed the decision convicting two 
elderly women who were Jehovah’s Witnesses and who were sentenced 
to ten years by lower courts on criminal syndicalism charges. The cases 
of seventy-five other Jehovah’s Witnesses held at Connersville, Ind., on 
similar charges, may be affected by the decision. 
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2. Decisions favorable to Jehovah’s Witnesses i in state supreme courts 
were handed down, upholding their right to distribute literature. There 
was an adverse decision, upholding a conviction of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
for distribution of literature, in the New York Court of Appeals. 

3. There were outbreaks of mob violence against Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
mainly in Texas and Arkansas. 

4. The decision of a federal judge in Texas, granting habeas corpus 
to Jehovah’s Witnesses, denied that right in state courts. 


Supreme Court Decisions Affecting Civil Liberty 


1. The California “Okie” case established the right of freedom of 
movement between states for indigent Americans. 

2. In the Louisiana Primary case the Court ruled that the federal gov- 
ernment may intervene in state elections for federal offices, thus open- 
ing the way to possible action against the Poll Tax. 

3. In the Georgia Peonage case the court declared the Georgia con- 
tract labor law unconstitutional, since it imposed personal servitude for 
debt. 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


No. 690.—OcTOBER TERM, 1939. 


Minersville School District, Board of Edu- 
cation of Minersville School District, 
et al., Petitioners, 

US. 

Walter Gobitis, Individually, and Lillian 
Gobitis and William Gobitis, Minors, 
by Walter Gobitis, their next friend. 


[June cs 1940. | 


On Writ of Certiorari to 
the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. 


Mr. Justice FRANKFURTER delivered the opinion of the Court. 


A grave responsibility confronts this Court whenever in course of liti- 
gation it must reconcile the conflicting claims of liberty and authority. 
But when the liberty invoked is liberty of conscience, and the authority 
is authority to safeguard the nation’s fellowship, judicial conscience is 
put to its severest test. Of such a nature is the present controversy. 

Lillian Gobitis, aged twelve, and her brother William, aged ten, were 
expelled from the public schools of Minersville, Pennsylvania, tor re- 
fusing to salute the national flag as part of a daily school exercise. ‘The 
local Board of Education required both teachers and pupils to partici- 
pate in this ceremony. The ceremony is a familiar one. The right hand 
is placed on the breast and the following pledge recited in unison: “I 
pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the Republic for which it stands; 
one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.’’ While the words 
are spoken, teachers and pupils extend their right hands in salute to 
the flag. The Gobitis family are affiliated with “Jehovah’s Witnesses,” 
for whom the Bible as the Word of God is the supreme authority. The 
children had been brought up conscientiously to believe that such a 
gesture of respect for the flag was forbidden by command of scripture.” 


* Reliance is especially placed on the following verses from Chapter 20 of Exodus: 
“3 Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 
4 Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth: 
5 Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them: .. .” 
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The Gobitis children were of an age for which Pennsylvania makes 
school attendance compulsory. Thus they were denied a free education, 
and their parents had to put them into private schools. To be relieved 
of the financial burden thereby entailed, their father, on behalf of the 
children and in his own behalf, brought this suit. He sought to enjoin 
the authorities from continuing to exact participation in the flag-salute 
ceremony as a condition of his children’s attendance at the Minersville 
school. After trial of the issues, Judge Maris gave relief in the District 
Court on the basis of a thoughtful opinion, 21 F: Supp. 581; his decree 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 108 F. (2d) 683. Since 
this decision ran counter to several per curiam dispositions of this 
Court,* we granted certiorari to give the matter full reconsideration. 
309 U. S.—. By their able submissions, the Committee on the Bill of 
Rights of the American Bar Association and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, as friends of the Court, have helped us to our conclusion. 

We must decide whether the requirements of participation in such a 
ceremony, exacted from a child who refuses upon sincere religious 
grounds, infringes without due process of law the liberty guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Centuries of strife over the erection of particular dogmas as exclusive 
or all-comprehending faiths led to the inclusion of a guarantee for 
religious freedom in the Bill of Rights. The First Amendment, and 
the Fourteenth through its absorption of the First, sought to guard 
against repetition of those bitter religious struggles by prohibiting the 
establishment of a state religion and by securing to every sect the free 
exercise of its faith. So pervasive is the acceptance of this precious right 
that its scope is brought into question, as here, only when the conscience 
of individuals collides with the felt necessities of society. 

Certainly the affirmative pursuit of one’s convictions about the ulti- 
mate mystery of the universe and man’s relation to it is placed beyond 
the reach of law. Government may not interfere with organized or in- 
dividual expression of belief or disbelief. Propagation of belief—or even 
of disbelief in the supernatural—is protected, whether in church or 
chapel, mosque or synagogue, tabernacle or meeting-house. Likewise 
the Constitution assures generous immunity to the individual from 
imposition of penalties for offending, in the course of his own religious 
activities, the religious views of others, be they a minority or those who 

2Leoles v. Landers et al., 302 U. S. 656; Hering v. State Board of Education, 303 
U. S. 624; Gabrielli v. Knickerbocker, 306 U. S. 621; Johnson v. Deerfield, 306 U. S. 


621; 307 U. S.650. Compare People v. Sandstrom, 279 N. Y. 523; Nicholls v. Mayor 
and School Committee of Lynn, 7 N. E. (2d) 577 (Mass.) . 
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are dominant in government. Cantwell v. Connecticut, decided this 
Term, May 20, 1940. 

But the manifold character of man’s relations may bring his concep- 
tion of religious duty into conflict with the secular interests of his fellow- 
men. When does the constitutional guarantee compel exemption from 
doing what society thinks necessary for the promotion of some great 
common end, or from a penalty for conduct which appears dangerous 
to the general good? To state the problem is to recall the truth that no 
single principle can answer all of life’s complexities. The right to free- 
dom of religious belief, however dissident and however obnoxious to 
the cherished beliefs of others—even of a majority—is itself the denial 
of an absolute. But to affirm that the freedom to follow conscience has 
itself no limits in the life of a society would deny that very plurality of 
principles which, as a matter of history, underlies protection of religious 
toleration. Compare Mr. Justice Holmes in Hudson Water Co. v. Mc- 
Carter, 209 U. S. 349, 355. Our present task then, as so often the case 
with courts, is to reconcile two rights in order to prevent either from 
destroying the other. But, because in safeguarding conscience we are 
dealing with interests so subtle and so dear, every possible leeway should 
be given to the claims of religious faith. 

In the judicial enforcement of religious freedom we are concerned 
with a historic concept. See Mr. Justice Cardozo in Hamilton v. Regents, 
293 U. S. at 265. The religious liberty which the Constitution protects 
has never excluded legislation of general scope not directed against 
doctrinal loyalties of particular sects. Judicial nullification of legisla- 
tion cannot be justified by attributing to the framers of the Bill of 
Rights views for which there is no historic warrant. Conscientious scru- 
ples have not, in the course of the long struggle for religious tolera- 
tion, relieved the individual from obedience to a general law not aimed 
at the promotion or restriction of religious beliefs.’ The mere possession 
of religious convictions which contradict the relevant concerns of a poli- 
tical society does not relieve the citizen from the discharge of political 
responsibilities. The necessity for this adjustment has again and again 
been recognized. In a number of situations the exertion of political au- 
thority has been sustained, while basic considerations of religious free- 


*Compare II Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Ford ed.) p. 102; 3 Letters and Other 
Writings of James Madison, pp. 274, 307-308; 1 Rhode Island Records, pp. 378-80; 
2 Id. pp. 5-6; Wiener, Roger Williams Contribution to Modern Thought, 28 Rhode 
Island Historical Society Collections, No. 1; Ernst, The Political Thought of Roger 
Williams, chap. VII; W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in 
England, passim. See Commonwealth v. Herr, 229 Pa. 132. 
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dom have been left inviolate. Reynolds v. United States, 98 U.S. 145; 
Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333; Selective Dra}t Law Cases, 245 U.S. 366; 
Hamilton v. Regents, 293 U. S. 245. In all these cases the general laws 
in question, upheld in their application to those who refused obedience 
from religious conviction, were manifestations of specific powers of gov- 
ernment deemed by the legislature essential to secure and maintain that 
orderly, tranquil, and free society without which religious toleration 
itself is unattainable. Nor does the freedom of speech assured by Due 
Process move in a more absolute circle of immunity than that enjoyed 
by religious freedom. Even if it were assumed that freedom of speech 
goes beyond the historic concept of full opportunity to utter and to 
disseminate views, however heretical or offensive to dominant opinion, 
and includes freedom from conveying what may be deemed an implied 
but rejected affirmation, the question remains whether school children, 
like the Gobitis children, must be excused from conduct required of 
all the other children in the promotion of national cohesion. We are 
dealing with an interest inferior to none in the hierarchy of legal values. 
National unity is the basis of national security. To deny the legislature 
the right to select appropriate means for its attainment presents a totally 
different order of problem from that of the propriety of subordinating 
the possible ugliness of littered streets to the free expression of opinion 
through distribution of handbills. Compare Schneider v. State, 308 
U. S. 147. 


Situations like the present are phases of the profoundest problem 
confronting a democracy—the problem which Lincoln cast in memor- 
able dilemma: “Must a government of necessity be too strong for the 
liberties of its people, or too weak to maintain its own existence?” No 
mere textual reading or logical talisman can solve the dilemma. And 
when the issue demands judicial determination, it is not the personal 
notion of judges of what wise adjustment requires which must prevail. 

Unlike the instances we have cited, the case before us is not concerned 
with an exertion of legislative power for the promotion of some spe- 
cific need or interest of secular society—the protection of the family, the 
promotion of health, the common defense, the raising of public reve- 
nues to defray the cost of government. But all these specific activities of 
government presuppose the existence of an organized political society. 
The ultimate foundation of a free society is the binding tie of cohesive 
sentiment. Such a sentiment is fostered by all those agencies of the mind 
and spirit which may serve to gather up the traditions of a people, trans- 
mit them from generation to generation, and thereby create that con- 
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tinuity of a treasured common life which constitutes a civilization. “We 
live by symbols.” The flag is the symbol of our national unity, tran- 
scending all internal differences, however large, within the framework 
of the Constitution. This Court has had occasion to say that “. . . . the 
flag is the symbol of the Nation’s power, the emblem of freedom in its 
truest, best sense . . . it signifies government resting on the consent of 
the governed; liberty regulated by law; the protection of the weak 
against the strong; security against the exercise of arbitrary power; and 
absolute safety for free institutions against foreign aggression.” Halter v. 
Nebraska, 205, U. S. 34, 43. And see United States v. Gettysburg Elec. Co., 
160 U. S. 668. 

The case before us must be viewed as though the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania had itself formally directed the flag-salute for the children of 
Minersville; had made no exemption for children whose parents were 
possessed of conscientious scruples like those of the Gobitis family; and 
had indicated its belief in the desirable ends to be secured by having 
its public school children share a common experience at those periods 
of development when their minds are supposedly receptive to its assimi- 
lation, by an exercise appropriate in time and place and setting, and one 
designed to evoke in them appreciation of the nation’s hopes and 
dreams, its sufferings and sacrifices. The precise issue, then, for us to 
decide is whether the legislatures of the various states and the authori- 
ties in a thousand counties and school districts of this country are barred 
from determining the appropriateness of various means to evoke that 
unifying sentiment without which there can ultimately be no liberties, 
civil or religious.’ To stigmatize legislature judgment in providing for 
this universal gesture of respect for the symbol of our national life in 
the setting of the common school as a lawless inroad on that freedom 
of conscience which the Constitution protects, would amount to no less 
than the pronouncement of pedagogical and psychological dogma in a 
field where courts possess no marked and certainly no controlling com- 
petence. The influences which help toward a common feeling for the 
common country are manifold. Some may seem harsh and others no 
doubt are foolish. Surely, however, the end is legitimate. And the effec- 
tive meays for its attainment are still so uncertain and so unauthenti- 
cated by science as to preclude us from putting the widely prevalent 

‘For the origin and history of the American flag, see 8 Journals of the Continental 


Congress, p. 464; 22 Id., pp. 338-40; Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. 1, pp: 
566 et seq.; Id., Vol. 2, pp. 1458 et seq. 

*Compare Balfour, Introduction to Bagehot’s English Constitution, p- XXII; ° 
Santayana, Character and Opinion in the United States, pp. 110-11. 
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belief in flag-saluting beyond the pale of legislative power. It mocks 
reason and denies our whole history to find in the allowance of a re- 
quirement to salute our flag on fitting occasions the seeds of sanction 
for obeisance to a leader. 

The wisdom of training’ children in patriotic impulses by those 
compulsions which necessarily pervade so much of the educational pro- 
cess is not for our independent judgment. Even were we convinced of 
the folly of such a measure, such belief would be no proof of its un- 
constitutionality. For ourselves, we might be tempted to say that the 
deepest patriotism is best engendered by giving unfettered scope to the 
most crochety beliefs. Perhaps it is best, even from the standpoint of 
those interests which ordinances like the one under review seek to pro- 
mote, to give to the least popular sect leave from conformities like 
those here in issue. But the courtroom is not the arena for debating 
issues of educational policy. It is not our province to choose among 
competing considerations in the subtle process of securing effective 
loyalty to the traditional ideals of democracy, while respecting at the 
same time individual idiosyncracies among a people so diversified in 
racial origins and religious allegiances. So to hold would in effect make 
us the school board for the country. That authority has not been given 
to this Court, nor should we assume it. 

We are dealing here with the formative period in the development of 
citizenship. Great diversity of psychological and ethical opinion exists 
among us concerning the best way to train children for their place in 
society. Because of these differences and because of reluctance to permit 
a single, iron-cast system of education to be imposed upon a nation 
compounded of so many strains, we have held that, even though public 
education is one of our most cherished democratic institutions, the Bill 
of Rights bars a state from compelling all children to attend the public 
schools. Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510. But it is a very different 
thing for this Court to exercise censorship over the conviction of legisla- 
tures that a particular program or exercise will best promote in the 
minds of children who attend the common schools an attachment to the 
institutions of their country. 

What the school authorities are really asserting is the right to awaken 
in the child’s mind considerations as to the significance of the flag con- 
trary to those implanted by the parent. In such an attempt the state is 
normally at a disadvantage in competing with the parent’s authority, 
so long—and this is the vital aspect of religious toleration—as parents 
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are unmolested in their right to counteract by their own persuasiveness 
the wisdom and rightness of those loyalties which the state’s educational 
system is seeking to promote. Except where the transgression of consti- 
tutional liberty is too plain for argument, personal freedom is best main- 
tained—so long as the remedial channels of the democratic process re- 
main open and unobstructed’—when it is ingrained in a people’s habits 
and not enforced against popular policy by the coercion of adjudicated 
law. That the flag-salute is an allowable portion of a school program 
for those who do not invoke conscientious scruples is surely not debat- 
able. But for us to insist that, though the ceremony may be required, 
exceptional immunity must be given to dissidents, is to maintain that 
there is no basis for a legislative judgment that such an exemption might 
introduce elements of difficulty into the school discipline, might cast 
doubts in the minds of the other children which would themselves 
weaken the effect of the exercise. 


The preciousness of the family relation, the authority and independ- 
ence which give dignity to parenthood, indeed the enjoyment of all 
freedom, presuppose the kind of ordered society which is summarized 
by our flag. A society which is dedicated to the preservation of these 
ultimate values of civilization may in self-protection utilize the educa- 
tional process for inculcating those almost unconscious feelings which 
bind men together in a comprehending loyalty, whatever may be their 
lesser differences and difficulties. That is to say, the process may be 
utilized so long as men’s right to believe as they please, to win others 
to their way of belief, and their right to assemble in their chosen places 
of worship for the devotional ceremonies of their faith, are all fully 
respected. 

Judicial review, itself a limitation on popular government, is a funda- 
mental part of our constitutional scheme. But to the legislature no less 
than to courts is committed the guardianship of deeply-cherished liber- 
ties. See Missouri, K. & T. R. Co. v. May, 194 U. S. 267, 270. Where 
all the effective means of inducing political changes are left free from 
interference, education in the abandonment of foolish legislation is it- 
self a training in liberty. To fight out the wise use of legislative authority 
in the forum of public opinion and before legislative assemblies rather 


*In cases like Fiske v. Kansas, 274 U. S. 380; De Jonge v. Oregon, 299 U. S. 353; 
Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U. S. 444; Hague v. C. I. O., 307 U.S. 496, and Schneider v. State, 
308 U.S. 147, the Court was concerned with restrictions cutting off appropriate means. 
through which, in a free society, the processes of popular rule may effectively function. 
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than to transfer such a contest to the judicial arena, serves to vindicate 
the self-confidence of a free people.’ 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
NO. 690.—OcToBER TERM, 1939. 


Minersville School District, Board of Edu- 
cation of Minersville School District, 
et al., Petitioners, 

US. 

Walter Gobitis, Individually, and Lillian 
Gobitis and William Gobitis, Minors, 
by Walter Gobitis, their next friend. 


[ June 3, 1940.) 


Mr. Justice STONE. 


On Writ of Certiorari to 
the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. 


I think the judgment below should be affirmed. 

Two youths, now fifteen and sixteen years of age,* are by the judg- 
ment of this Court held liable to expulsion from the public schools 
and to denial of all publicly supported educational privileges because 
of their refusal to yield to the compulsion of a law which commands 
their participation in a school ceremony contrary to their religious con- 
victions. They and their father are citizens and have not exhibited by 
any action or statement of opinion, any disloyalty to the Government of 
the United States. They are ready and willing to obey all its laws which 
do not conflict with what they sincerely believe to be the highest com- 
mandments of God. It is not doubted that these convictions are religious, 
that they are genuine, or that the refusal to yield to the compulsion of 
the law is in good faith and with all sincerity. It would be a denial of 
their faith as well as the teachings of most religions to say that children 
of their age could not have religious convictions. 

The law which is thus sustained is unique in the history of Anglo- 
American legislation. It does more than suppress freedom of speech 
and more than prohibit the free exercise of religion, which concededly 
are forbidden by the First Amendment and are violations of the liberty 

TIt is to be noted that the Congress has not entered the field of legislation here 


under consideration. 
*Discrepancy between ages in Frankfurter’s and Stone’s opinion left as in original 


documents. 
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guaranteed by the Fourteenth. For by this law the state seeks to coerce 
these children to express a sentiment which, as they interpret it, they 
do not entertain, and which violates their deepest religious convictions. 
It is not denied that such compulsion is a prohibited infringement of 
personal liberty, freedom of speech and religion, guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights, except in so far as it may be justified and supported as 
a proper exercise of the state’s power over public education. Since the 
state, in competition with parents, may through teaching in the public 
schools indoctrinate the minds of the young, it is said that in aid of its 
undertaking to inspire loyalty and devotion to constituted authority 
and the flag which symbolizes it, it may coerce the pupil to make affir- 
mation contrary to his belief and in violation of his religious faith. 
And, finally, it is said that since the Minersville School Board and others 
are of the opinion that the country will be better served by conformity 
than by the observance of religious liberty which the Constitution pre- 
scribes, the courts are not free to pass judgment on the Board’s choice. 


Concededly the constitutional guaranties of personal liberty are not 
always absolutes. Government has a right to survive and powers con- 
ferred upon it are not necessarily set at naught by the express pro- 
hibitions of the Bill of Rights. It may make war and raise armies. To 
that end it may compel citizens to give military service, Selective Draft 
Law Cases, 245 U. S. 366, and subject them to military training despite 
their religious objections. Hamilton v. Regents, 293 U. S. 245. It may 
suppress religious practices dangerous to morals, and presumably 
those also which are inimical to public safety, health and good order. 
Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333. But it is a long step, and one which I am 
unable to take, to the position that government may, as a supposed 
educational measure and as a means of disciplining the young, compel 
public affirmations which violate their religious conscience. 


The very fact that we have constitutional guaranties of civil liberties 
and the specificity of their command where freedom of speech and of 
religion are concerned require some accommodation of the powers 
which government normally exercises, when no question of civil liberty 
is involved, to the constitutional demand that those liberties be pro- 
tected against the action of government itself. The state concededly has 
power to require and control the education of its citizens, but it cannot 
by a general law compelling attendance at public schools preclude at- 
tendance at a private school adequate in its instruction, where the par- 
ent seeks to secure for the child the benefits of religious instruction not 
provided by the public school. Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U. S. 510. 
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And only recently we have held that the state’s authority to control its 
public streets by generally applicable regulations is not an absolute to 
which free speech must yield, and cannot be made the medium of its 
suppression. Hague v. Committee of Industrial Organization, 307 U. S. 
496, 514, et seq., any more than can its authority to penalize littering 
of the streets by a general law be used to suppress the distribution of 
handbills as a means of communicating ideas to their recipients. 
Schneider v. State, 308 U. S. 147. 


In these cases it was pointed out that where there are competing de- 
mands of the interests of government and of liberty under the Consti- 
tution, and where the performance of governmental functions is brought 
into conflict with specific constitutional restrictions, there must, when 
that is possible, be reasonable accommodation between them so as to 
preserve the essentials of both and that it is the function of courts to 
determine whether such accommodation is reasonably possible. In the 
cases just mentioned the Court was of opinion that there were ways 
enough to secure the legitimate state end without infringing the as- 
serted immunity, or that the inconvenience caused by the inability to 
secure that end satisfactorily through other means, did not outweigh 
freedom of speech or religion. So here, even if we believe that such 
compulsions will contribute to national unity, there are other ways to 
teach loyalty and patriotism which are the sources of national unity, 
than by compelling the pupil to affirm that which he does not believe 
and by commanding a form of affrmance which violates his religious 
convictions. Without recourse to such compulsion the state is free to 
compel attendance at school and require teaching by instruction and 
study of all in our history and in the structure and organization of our 
government, including the guaranties of civil liberty which tend to 
inspire patriotism and love of country. I cannot say that government 
here is deprived of any interest or function which it is entitled to main- 
tain at the expense of the protection of civil liberties by requiring it to 
resort to the alternatives which do not coerce an affirmation of belief. 


The guaranties of civil liberty are but guaranties of freedom of the 
human mind and spirit and of reasonable freedom and opportunity to 
express them. They presuppose the right of the individual to hold such 
opinions as he will and to give them reasonably free expression, and his 
freedom, and that of the state as well, to teach and persuade others by 
the communication of ideas. The very essence of the liberty which they 
guaranty is the freedom of the individual from compulsion as to what 
he shall think and what he shall say, at least where the compulsion is to 
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bear false witness to his religion. If these guaranties are to have any 
meaning they must, I think, be deemed to withhold from the state any 
authority to compel belief or the expression of it where that expression 
violates religious convictions, whatever may be the legislative view of 
the desirability of such compulsion. 

History teaches us that there have been but few infringements of 
personal liberty by the state which have not been justified, as they are 
here, in the name of righteousness and the public good, and few which 
have not been directed, as they are now, at politically helpless minori- 
ties. The framers were not unaware that under the system which they 
created most governmental curtailments of personal liberty would have 
the support of a legislative judgment that the public interest would be 
better served by its curtailment than by its constitutional protection. 
I cannot conceive that in prescribing, as limitations upon the powers 
of government, the freedom of the mind and spirit secured by the ex- 
plicit guaranties of freedom of speech and religion, they intended or 
rightly could have left any latitude for a legislative judgment that the 
compulsory expression of belief which violates religious convictions 
would better serve the public interest than their protection. The Consti- 
tution may well elicit expressions of loyalty to it and to the government 
which it created, but it does not command such expressions or other- 
wise give any indication that compulsory expressions of loyalty play any 
such part in our scheme of government as to override the constitutional 
protection of freedom of speech and religion. And while such expres- 
sions of loyalty, when voluntarily given, may promote national unity, it 
is quite another matter to say that their compulsory expression by chil- 
dren in violation of their own and their parents’ religious convictions 
can be regarded as playing so important a part in our national unity as 
to leave school boards free to exact it despite the constitutional guar- 
antee of freedom of religion. The very terms of the Bill of Rights pre- 
clude, it seems to me, any reconciliation of such compulsions with the 
constitutional guaranties by a legislative declaration that they are more 
important to the public welfare than the Bill of Rights. 

But even if this view be rejected and it is considered that there is some 
scope for the determination by legislatures whether the citizen shall be 
compelled to give public expression of such sentiments contrary to his 
religion, I am not persuaded that we should refrain from passing upon 
the legislative judgment “‘as long as the remedial channels of the demo- 
cratic process remain open and unobstructed.” This seems to me no 
more than the surrender of the constitutional protection of the liberty 
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of small minorities to the popular will. We have previously pointed to 
the importance of a searching judicial inquiry into the legislative judg- 
ment in situations where prejudice against discrete and insular minori- 
ties may tend to curtail the operation of those political processes ordi- 
narily to be relied on to protect minorities. See United States v. Carolene 
Products Co.,.304 U. S. 144, 152, note 4. And until now we have not 
hesitated similarly to scrutinize legislation restricting the civil liberty 
of racial and religious minorities although no political process was af- 
fected. Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390; Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 
supra; Farrington v. Tokushige, 273 U.S. 284. Here we have such a 
small minority entertaining in good faith a religious belief, which is 
such a departure from the usual course of human conduct, that most 
persons are disposed to regard it with little toleration or concern. In 
such circumstances careful scrutiny of legislative efforts to secure con- 
formity of belief and opinion by a compulsory affirmation of the desired 
belief, is especially needful if civil rights are to receive any protection. 
Tested by this standard, I am not prepared to say that the right of this 
small and helpless minority, including children having a strong relig- 
ious conviction, whether they understand its nature or not, to refrain 
from an expression obnoxious to their religion, is to be overborne by 
the interest of the state in maintaining discipline in the schools. 

The Constitution expresses more than the conviction of the people 
that democratic processes must be preserved at all costs. It is also an 
expression of faith and a command that freedom of mind and spirit 
must be preserved, which government must obey, if it is to adhere to 
that justice and moderation without which no free government can 
exist. For this reason it would seem that legislation which operates to 
repress the religious freedom of small minorities, which is admittedly 
within the scope of the protection of the Bill of Rights, must at least be 
subject to the same judicial scrutiny as legislation which we have re- 
cently held to infringe the constitutional liberty of religious and racial 
minorities. 

With such scrutiny I cannot say that the inconveniences which may 
attend some sensible adjustment of school discipline in order that the 
religious convictions of these children may be spared, presents a prob- 
lem so momentous or pressing as to outweigh the freedom from com- 
pulsory violation of religious faith which has been thought worthy of 
constitutional protection. 
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THE ACCUSATION 


The Seditious Conspiracy Act, enacted by Congress in 1861 and ob- 
viously aimed at the southern rebels, was utilized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the first time in a period of peace against members of a 
recognized socialist political movement when, in Minneapolis on July 
15, 29 members of the Trotskyist Socialist Workers’ Party, some of 
whom were also leaders of Local 544 of the Teamsters’ Union, were in- 
dicted. At the same time, that section of the alien registration act, com- 
monly known as the Smith Act, was also utilized for the first time since 
its passage in June, 1940. One of the indicted, Grant Dunne, committed 
suicide just before the trial. 

The indictment contained two counts — the first count based on the 
seditious conspiracy act and charging the defendants with conspiring 
to overthrow by force and violence the government of the United States 
of America and to oppose by force the authority thereof, and the second 
count charging the defendants with conspiring to violate the Smith Act. 
The latter act consists of five sections, and the second count accused the 
defendants with conspiring to violate all of the sections, which include: 
one, causing insubordination in the military and naval forces; two, 
advocating the overthrow of the government of the United States by 
force and violence; three, publishing and circulating printed matter 
that advocates the overthrow of the government of the United States 
by force and violence; four, organizing societies to advocate the over- 
throw of the government by force and violence; five, becoming members 
of such societies. 

In the course of the trial the charges were practically limited to three: 
one, conspiring to overthrow the government by force; two, conspiring 
to advocate the overthrow of the government by force; and three, con- 
spiring to cause insubordination in the military and naval forces. 

The indictment alleged the general methods and means by which the 
defendants attempted to consummate their alleged conspiracy. The 
government charged that the defendants conspired to and did organize 
the Socialist Workers’ Party for the purpose of getting the workers and 
farmers of the United States to overthrow the government “... when- 
ever the time seemed to them propitious.” It was further alleged that 
members of the Socialist Workers’ Party would be placed in key posi- 
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tions in all major industries and in all trade unions for the purpose of 
paralyzing the industries and creating an armed revolt. It was also 
alleged that the defendants intended to undermine the discipline of the 
military and naval forces of the United States by complaining about 
food and living conditions, and thus secure the help of the armed forces 
in their attempt to overthrow the government. The indictment fur- 
ther stated that the Socialist Workers’ Party conspired to gain control 
of the militia by the trade unions and that the members conspired 
to organize the workers into military units called union defense guards, 
and that they conspired to obtain and actually did procure explosives, 
firearms and military equipment. The indictment alleged that the de- 
fendants accepted the Russian Revolution, led by Lenin and Trotsky, 
as the model for the anticipated American revolution, and that they 
frequently went to Mexico to receive the advice and counsel of Leon 
Trotsky. 


THE TRIAL 


Just before the indictment was made public the membership of Local 
544, by an overwhelming majority, voted to dis-affiliate from the A. F. of 
L. and affiliate with the C. I. O. The important witnesses for the gov- 
ernment were all members who were in active opposition to the leader- 
ship and who remained with the A. F. of L. Some of them had been 
members of the Socialist Workers’ Party. All of them testified that they 
heard the defendants speak on many subjects, but that they had for- 
gotten what the defendants had said, except that they advocated armed 
revolution and the overthrow of the government by force. In addition 
to the testimony of the witnesses, the government introduced into evi- 
dence over 150 exhibits, consisting of official documents and articles ap- 
pearing in the press of the Socialist Workers’ Party. The defense intro- 
duced testimony dealing with the theoretical basis of the program of the 
Socialist Workers’ Party and with the various activities of the party. 

The evidence can be summarized as follows: On the central question 
of the advocacy of violence, the government tried to prove that the 
Socialist Workers’ Party conspired to overthrow the government and 
that it advocated the violent overthrow of the government. ‘The defense 
contended that the Socialist Workers’ Party was not a conspiracy, but 
a party which aimed to educate the majority of the people to accept the 
ideas of socialism. The defense further contended that it did not advo- 
cate violence as a method of achieving socialism, but that on the basis 
of historical experience and social analysis it predicted that when the 
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majority of the people desire to establish socialism, a minority, organ- 
ized by the ruling class, will use violence to prevent the establishment 
of a socialist society. 

On the question of war the government tried to prove that the Social- 
ist Workers’ Party will oppose the United States in any war and will 
commit acts of sabotage. The defense admitted that it will not support 
the United States government in a war, because any war conducted by 
the present capitalist government will be for imperialist. purposes, but 
it denied emphatically that it would practice sabotage. The defendants 
contended that so long as they were in a minority, there was nothing 
for them to do except to continue their peaceful propaganda until they 
gained a majority. 

The government attempted to prove that the Socialist Workers’ 
Party will attempt to create insubordination in the army and that it will 
try to have the trade unions gain control of the army. The defense con- 
tended that it was in favor of military training under trade union con- 
trol, but that it had never advocated the idea of creating insubordination 
in the army. The government introduced evidence in an attempt to 
prove that the Socialist Workers’ Party was anxious to gain control of 
trade unions and to manipulate them. The defense, on the other hand, 
contended that the activities of its members in the trade unions were for 
the purpose of improving the immediate conditions of the workers and 
for educating the workers in the principles of socialism, and that wher- 
ever members of the party gained control, it was only by virtue of the 
votes of the trade union members. 


The government tried to prove that the defendants organized the 
Union Defense Guard in Local 544 for the purpose of ultimately using 
the Defense Guard to overthrow the government. The defendants, on 
the other hand, introduced evidence to prove their contention that the 
Union Defense Guard was organized in the late summer of 1938 when 
the Silver Shirts threatened to raid the union halls and union meetings, 
and that when the Silver Shirts disappeared, the Union Defense Guard 
became inactive. The defense admitted that the Union Defense Guard 
set up a target practice, but claimed that it was for the purpose of en- 
tertainment, and that two single shot target rifles and two single shot 
target pistols were used. 

Some of the defendants admitted that they visited Trotsky, and that 
they discussed with him all problems of world importance. The gov- 
ernment tried to prove that the Russian Revolution was organized by 
Lenin and Trotsky, who led a minority of the people in the violent 
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overthrow of the Kerensky government. “The defense contended that 
the Russian Revolution was a product of the conditions in Russia at 
the time of the revolution, and that the Bolshevik party, led by Lenin 
and Trotsky, was supported by the vast majority of the workers and 
peasants in Russia. 

In general the government tried to prove that revolution necessarily 
meant violence, and that the defendants wanted to organize such a revo- 
lution, while the defendants insisted that revolution was fundamentally 
a product of the prevailing social conditions and that they were pri- 
marily interested in educating the masses to accept socialism as a cure 
for the ills that afflict society. The government, in its evidence, at- 
tempted to link the defendants with the views of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Trotsky. The defendants readily admitted that fact, and both from 
the witness stand and in the final argument of Albert Goldman, who 
was chief counsel and also one of the defendants, the social, economic 
and political views of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky were fully ex- 
plained. 

The attorneys for the government took a day and a half for final ar- 
gument, while Goldman took two days for his summation. In addition 
to explaining the doctrines of Marxism, Goldman spent a good deal of 
his time in trying to show that the case was a continuation of the struggle 
for control between two factions in the union and that the government 
initiated the case to help one of the union factions and to suppress a 
minority opposed to the foreign policy of the government. 


THE VERDICT 


The jury considered the case for two and one half days and brought 
in a verdict of “not guilty” as to all of the defendants on the first count 
and “guilty” as to 18 of the 23 defendants on the second count. Five 
of the defendants were declared not guilty on both counts. Five de- 
fendants had been dismissed by the judge at the end of the government’s 
case because of lack of evidence. 

The verdict of not guilty on the first count means that the jury did 
not find sufficient evidence to prove a conspiracy to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. The jury found the defendants guilty of violating the Smith 
Act. Since the jury did not specify what section of the second count the 
defendants were guilty of, it is impossible to say whether the jury found 
the defendants guilty of conspiring to advocate the overthrow of the 
government by force and violence, or of conspiring to create insubordi- 
nation in the armed forces, or of both. 
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Every allegation in the indictment and every bit of proof introduced 
by the government with reference to union defense guards and arms 
and explosives has been eliminated from the case by the finding of not 
guilty on the first count. 


THE APPEAL 


An appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States is certain. The 
Civil Rights Defense Committee, an organization set up for the pur- 
pose of defending the accused, and the Civil Liberties Union have both 
indicated that they will take the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. While the most interesting question that will be raised on the 
appeal is the constitutionality of the Smith Act, Mr. Goldman has indi- 
cated that other questions will also be raised, such as the sufficiency of 
the indictment and the sufficiency of the evidence to prove the indict- 
ment. The applicability of the “clear and present danger doctrine” will 
also be raised in the appeal. During the trial the defense contended 
that the “clear and present danger doctrine” should be applied to the 
Smith Act. That doctrine, as formulated by Justices Holmes and Bran- 
deis, simply means that words should not be punished unless they are 
uttered under circumstances which create a clear and present danger 
that the government will be overthrown or that insubordination in the 
army will follow. 

The worst fears expressed by the opponents of the Smith Bill at the 
time of its enactment have more than come true. If the Minneapolis 
case which is nothing but a prosecution for mere expression of opinion 
could take place under the Roosevelt administration the prospects are 
indeed bad for freedom of press under more reactionary administrations. 
Everyone who is in any way critical of the regime in the armed forces 
is in danger of prosecution. Everyone who advocates a change in the 
social system and resistance to violence is in danger of being indicted, 
unless a decision is handed down that will qualify what properly pun- 
ishable conspiracy involves, under the Constitution. 
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THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE:* 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


In the Matter of 
Appeal From the Action of the Director of the 
Motion Picture Division in Refusing to License 
a Motion Picture Entitled 


THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE 


PETITION FOR REVIEW 
To the Board of Regents of the State of New York: 


... A synopsis of The Forgotten Village is as follows: 

Young Juan Diego lives with his family in a remote little pueblo at 
the foot of one of the tall mountains in Mexico. Paco, Juan’s younger 
brother, falls sick. Trini, the village wise woman, is called in to cure 
him; she puts the blame on “the bitter airs.” Juan’s friend the school- 
teacher says that the waters of the pueblo well are polluted. ‘Trini tries 
her ancient cures, but they fail. Paco dies. His mother, who is preg- 
nant, is shocked by the loss into premature labor. She bears a boy while 
Trini chants and the father, according to custom, tries to take some of 
the pain to himself. Meanwhile the epidemic spreads; more and more 
children are stricken. The school-teacher tries to tell the villagers that 
doctors could help, but the people protest against new things. They do 
not want “horses’ blood’’—serum—for the children. Juan sides with the 
school-teacher, and decides to go to the distant capital to get help. When 
the doctor of the Rural Medical Service arrives in the village, Trini 
turns the people against him, and they hide their children. Juan, des- 
perate on seeing his sister sicken as did Paco, steals her from the house 
so that she may be attended to by the doctor. When he returns with 
her, his father, who clings to old ways, denounces him as a friend of the 
“poisoners,” strikes him and turns him out. Juan gets a lift in the doc- 
tor’s car, and goes with him to the capital. The doctor says: ‘“The change 


*Material abridged. 
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will come, is coming, the long climb out of the darkness. Already the 
people are learning, changing their lives, learning, working, living in 
new ways. The change will come, is coming, as surely as there are thou- 
sands of Juan Diegos in the villages of Mexico.” 


On August 21, 1941, the Motion Picture Division ordered the follow- 
ing eliminations to be made in the picture, on the ground that the ma- 
terial was ‘indecent’: 

REEL 1: Eliminate all views of woman with breast exposed. 

REEL 2: Eliminate all scenes of woman in actual labor. This will in- 
clude all views of woman strung up by hands, all views where mid- 
wife is shown working on her body, and all views of husband in 
final scenes. 

At the request of the Director of the Motion Picture Division, the 
picture was re-submitted for review on or about September 8, 1941, and 
was reviewed by the Director of the Division. On September 9, 1941, 
the original eliminations were confirmed in writing. This time the 
scenes objected to were characterized as both “indecent” and “inhu- 


9? 


man. 


The petitioner hereby appeals from the order of the Motion Picture 
Division on the following grounds: 

(a) That The Forgotten Village is the product of people of distinc- 
tion and integrity, and deals with an important theme in a truth- 
ful, restrained and dignified manner. 

(b) ‘hat the scenes ordered to be deleted are not “indecent” or “in- 
human” within the meaning of Section 1082 of the Education Law, 
or by any definition; nor is the picture objectionable on any other 
grounds specified in Section 1082. 

(c) That the order of the Motion Picture Division herein contra- 
venes our current mores and is in direct conflict with public opin- 
ion as expressed in the press and crystallized in the statements of 
representative members of the community. 

(d) That Article 43 of the Education Law, under which the order 
for eliminations was issued, is unconstitutional, and that in any 
event it has been unconstitutionally applied. 


The picture was written by John Steinbeck and directed by Herbert 
Kline. It is not a synthetic, box-office Hollywood product. It was pro- 
duced independently (by the petitioner) in Mexico, against actual 
backgrounds, with natives as sole participants. 
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The Theme of the Picture 


The ever-recurring clash between the old and the new — superstition 
born of ignorance versus modern medicine — is the theme. To drama- 
tize this clash Steinbeck and Kline chose “a village so deep in its belief 
in the old ways that sickness and death were accepted as the will of 
God and so that anyone who tried to change the way of life and death 
was regarded as a critic of God’s dealing with man. ... The central idea 
of the film sprang from one terrible fact: something like fifty percent of 
the children in these villages die in epidemics of colitis and typhoid.” 
(Herbert Kline, Theatre Arts, May 1941) 


The Men and the Work 


A motion picture may be — and often is — an impersonal, run-of-the- 
mill, commercial Hollywood product. It may also be a crystallization 
of what people of imagination, understanding, skill and fervor have 
felt and wished to say about a subject. 

The Forgotten Village is, in a very real sense, the men who made it. 
They made it, not because they expected to strike it rich (they could 
have employed their talents more lucratively elsewhere) , nor because 
they wished to expose the backwardness of a particular pueblo in Mex- 
ico. ‘They made it because in the conflict between the forces of light 
and darkness in Santiago, they perceived something universal and 
thought it worth-while to dramatize it. 

To say that anything in The Forgotten Village is “indecent” or “in- 
human” is not only to misconstrue the intent and purport of the picture, 
but to condemn Steinbeck, Kline, and Hackensmid. 


The Eliminations Ordered 


The first deletion is that of a scene showing a native mother nursing 
her child. The scene is extremely brief. No more of the breast is ex- 
posed than is necessary for the minimum requirements of the scene. 

The second deletion involves a sequence lasting several minutes. A 
native child is about to be born. The curandera comes and wraps a 
shawl around the laboring mother to help her, chanting an ancient 
song as she keeps drawing the shawl tighter and tighter. There is no 
nudity whatever; the mother is fully clothed throughout, and the em- 
phasis is on her facial expressions, not her body. The birth itself is 
not shown. The point of the sequence is to depict and high-light the 
crude and dangerous methods of midwifery on which the natives de- 
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pend, and against which modern obstetrical methods have made little 
headway. The episode is both graphic and profoundly moving. 

In view of the relative brevity of the scenes objected to, the Board 
of Regents may well ask why the petitioner has seen fit to challenge the 
Division’s order instead of complying. True, it would have been a 
simpler matter to comply. The petitioner has chosen otherwise because 
of a conviction that leaving aside the nursing scene, the’ birth episode 
is absolutely indispensable to the picture. It is not only an integral 
part of it, so that a severance would mean maiming the whole, but it 
lies at the very core of the theme. It is as vital to the portrayal of the 
ways of superstition and benighted custom as the sequences in which 
the curandera tries to cure typhoid by applying a snakeskin to sick 
Paco’s stomach or “drawing out and trapping” the evil airs with an 
egg. Without the episode the picture would lose not only its dramatic 
cogency but much of its impact as a plea for enlightenment. 


The Nursing Scene in Which There is a Brief Glimpse 
of the Mother’s Breast, Is Not “Indecent” 


“Indecent” is defined in the dictionary as follows: 

Not decent; specif.: (a) Unfit to be seen or heard; offensive to 
modesty and delicacy; as, indecent language; (b) Unseemly; ill-looking 
Obs. (Webster’s New International Dictionary, Merriam Ed., 1930) . 

The breast scene occurs in Reel One. It covers 14 feet of film and 
lasts 10 seconds on the screen. The question is whether it is unfit to 
be seen or offensive to modesty and delicacy. 

A great deal has been said on the subject of indecency by the courts 
and others. A number of different words have been used to designate 
so-called objectionable material: obscene, lewd, lascivious, immoral, in- 
decent, and so on. Our judges have tried from time to time to lay down 
various criteria of judgment. Although they have employed varying 
phrases, they have agreed that the gravamen of the offense is sexual 
impurity, not sex. (Swearingen v. United States, 161 U. S. 446, 451 
[1896]) 

Matter claimed to be indecent must, under New York cases, “incite 
lustful and lecherous desire” and “tend to lower * * * standards of 
right and wrong, specifically as to the sexual relation”; must “lead to 
sexually impure thoughts’* must “tend to corrupt morals” in a real 

*People v. Wendling, 258 N. Y. 451, 453 (1932); People v. Eastman, 188 N. Y. 478. 
480 (1907) . 

*People v. Berg, 241 App. Div. 543, 544 (2d Dept., 1934). 
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sense*; or must “unduly emphasize the carnal side of the sex relation- 
ship.”* A long line of federal cases is to the same effect.’ 

In the final analysis all these definitions are merely words which ap- 
proach but do not quite touch the heart of the problem. Section 1082 
of the Education Law, as well as all indecency statutes, are concerned 
primarily with reality, not theory—with social behavior, not mental 
operations. Hence the basic question with regard to any allegedly ob- 
jectionable matter is: Is it likely to make people behave in a way that 
will be socially undesirable? 

Why did the Division condemn the nursing scene? Was it because 
the Division felt the scene would excite lust? Or was it merely because 
of a routine application of the Division’s rule against showing a bare 
(white*) breast on the screen? Or was it because the Division believed 
that the sight of the breast might arouse lustful and lecherous desires 
in audiences? 

We submit that any of these “reasons” is too preposterous to warrant 
serious discussion. 

It should be noted here that the Motion Picture Division apparently 
has no objection to the presentation of the female breast on the screen, 
provided it is not white. We have had a whole series of semi-travelogue 
films like Moana, The Virgins of Bali, Hei Tikki, Goona-Goona, Lelong, 
and Dark Rapture, not to mention the various African pictures of Mr. 


» Mayer v. Byrne, 256 App. Div. 431 (gd Dept., 1939) . 

‘Eureka Productions, Inc., v. Byrne, 252 App. Div. 355, 357 (3d Dept., 1937) - 

* The matter charged, to be obscene, must “suggest impure or libidinous thoughts,” 
must “invite to lewd and lascivious places and conduct,” must be “offensive to chas- 
tity,” must “incite dissolute acts,” must “create a desire for gratification of animal 
passions,” must “encourage unlawful indulgences of lust,” must “attempt to satisfy 
the morbid appetite of the salacious,” must “pander to the prurient taste.” See, e. g., 
United States v. Journal Co., Inc., 197 Fed. 415 (D. Va., 1912); United States v. 
Klauder, 240 Fed. 501 (N. D. N. Y., 1917); United States v. Durant, 46 Fed. 753 
(D. S. C., 1891) ; United States v. Moore, 104 Fed. 78 (D. Ky., 1900) ; United States v. 
Reinheimer, 233 Fed. 545 (D. Pa., 1916) ; United States v. Clarke, 38 Fed. 732 (D. Mo., 
1889) ; Dysart v. United States, 4 F. (2d) 765, rev'd, 272 U. S. 655 (1926); United 
States v. Wroblenski, 118 Fed. 495 (D. Wis., 1902); United States v. O’Donnell, 165 
Fed. 218 (S. D. N. Y., 1908); United States v. Smith, 11 Fed. 663 (D. Ky., 1882) ; 
United States v. Wightman, 29 Fed. 636 (D. Pa., 1886); United States v. Wyatt, 122 
Fed. 316 (D. Del., 1903) ; Hanson v. United States, 157 Fed. 749 (C. C. A. 7th, 1907) ; 
United States v. Davidson, 244 Fed. 523 (N. D.N. Y., 1917) ; Dunlop v. United States, 
165 U.S. 486 (1897) ; United States v. Males, 51 Fed. 41 (D. Ind., 1892) ; MacFadden 
v. United States, 165 Fed. 51 (C. C. A. 3d, 1908) ; United States v. Harmon, 45 Fed. 
414 (D. Kan., 1891) . 

*The breast in the picture is that of a dark-skinned native woman. 
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and Mrs. Martin Johnson, in which the nude human form has been 
freely revealed. The Division has not at any time seen fit to give its 
reasons for this difference in treatment; one can only guess that it stems 
from the belief that primitive nudity may be countenanced on the screen 
because it is part of the cultural pattern of the people depicted, whereas 
white nudity of even the most modified sort is contrary to our mores 
and hence offensive to our morals. 

But even if this were so, it would still fail to explain the Division's 
action here. The breast in question is not white; it is dark. Are we to 
understand that a further refinement of the rule of white-versus-black- 
breast is here attempted—that a dark Balinese bosom is permissible, 
while a dark Mexican one is forbidden? 

Have not women since time immemorial nursed babies without undue 
secrecy? Do they not still do so within the circle of their families, espe- 
cially among the poorer classes? We know of no case in psychopathology 
of anyone being driven to sexual excess by such a sight. Nor has any 
moralist or vice-crusader ever suggested that such an act was indecent. 


The Birth Sequence Is Neither “Indecent Nor “Inhuman” 


The childbirth scene covers 209 feet of film and lasts 2 minutes and 
19 seconds. Since the laboring mother is fully clad throughout, and 
there are no anatomical details, we assume that the Division did not 
intend that the objection “indecent” apply here.’ 

If our assumption is incorrect, then the position of the Division 
necessarily is: (a) that the topic of childbirth in itself, regardless of 
the mode of presentation, is indecent; or (b) that it is improper to 
convey the notion that childbirth is attended by pain. There is no 
need to belabor either of these points. Childbirth as a topic cannot be 
taboo; people in general would know about birth pains even if they 
never saw The Forgotten Village. 

That leaves the word “inhuman.” It is defined in the dictionary as 
follows: 

1. Destitute of the kindness and tenderness that belongs to a human 
being; cruel, barbarous, savage, unfeeling; as an inhuman tyrant; char- 
acterized by, or attended with, cruelty; as, an inhuman act or punish- 
ment. 2. Unlike what is normally human; sub-human. (Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Merriam Ed., 1930) 

Here again, as in the case of indecency, public policy is concerned 
not with subjectivity, but with social behavior. Under censorship 


"See p. 25 (of Brief) , supra, as to The Birth of a Baby. 
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statutes—Article 43 of the Education LaW is one of them—anything 
which is held to be inhuman must have an objectionable effect on on- 
lookers; must tend to degrade and brutalize them, make them cruel 
and savage. Clearly, an honest picturization of primitive labor could 
have no such result. 

The Division may argue that aside from any question of effect, it is 
bad public policy to permit the portrayal of extreme suffering on the 
screen. The argument is unsound because it presupposes that motion 
picture censorship is concerned with things in vacuo instead of human 
beings. But it is vulnerable on two other counts: First, it assumes that 
a new dark element (i.e. pain) is sought to be introduced in a medium 
(i.e. motion pictures) where all was sweetness and light before. Second, 
it insists that the screen should distort and falsify life by suppressing 
its less joyful aspects. 

In point of fact, violence and the baser passions are not strangers to 
the screen. How about the torture scenes in Lives of a Bengal Lancer, 
Foreign Correspondent or Manhunt? The whipping scenes in Under- 
ground? The full gamut of hate, lust, murder, terror and depravity in 
Frankenstein, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, King Kong, Dr. Cyclops 
and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde? How about bloodhounds tracking down 
men (The Most Dangerous Game), or excruciating operations (a leg 
is amputated in The Sea Beast), maniacs leaving trails of blood and 
horror? (Among the Living, Man Made Monster, Dr. Maniac) How 
about fights to the death with fists, pistols, knives, or as in Reaching 
For the Sun, with monstrous electric apparatus? 

We do not say that these things should not be shown; we merely 
say that The Forgotten Village must be viewed in the light of them, 
and should not be judged by any stricter rule. We also say that if the 
screen is ever to become a mighty vehicle for the spread of ideas, it must 
present the truth without evasion and hypocrisy. Hiding facts is no use 
anyway. If the movies won't tell people about life, life will. 

One more argument remains for the Division—that the birth se- 
quence is “inhuman” because it is too harrowing for onlookers. ‘There 
can be no doubt that it stirs the emotions profoundly. But does this 
make the sequence objectionable? What of all the tear-jerkers that have 
filled our theatres with sniffles since the birth of cinema? What of such 
classics as Orphans of the Storm and Over The Hill? What of Smiling 
Through, Stella Dallas and Back Street? What of Goodbye Mr. Chips, 
Penny Serenade, Cheers For Miss Bishop and Blossoms In The Dust, 
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which have tugged at millions of heartstrings and brought tears to mil- 
lions of eyes? Are they “inhuman” too? 

As against the verdict of the Division, we have the word of Garson 
Kanin that the birth scene is “full of beauty and the dignity of life”; 
of Bosley Crowther of The New York Times, that it “beautifully sym- 
bolizes the heavy travail of humanity in the dark”; of J. K. Paulding 
of the National Board of Review, that it is “reverent”; and of Dudley 
Nichols, who wrote the film classic The Informer, that he has never seen 
“the travail of the first human mystery handled with more dignity, 
more tenderness and compassion for human life, or more artistic 
nobility.” 

It is indeed more than a little ironical that a sequence having to do 
with the arrival of a human being in the world should have been held 
to be “inhuman.” 


The Question of Children 


The rule which has been laid down in all the recent court cases is 
that “indecent” material must be tested as to its effect on “a person with 
average sex instincts, who plays, in this branch of legal inquiry, the 
same role of hypothetical re-agent as does the ‘reasonable man’ in the 
law of torts.’”* The rule is sound. It would be deplorable indeed if the 
motion picture fare of normal adults were reduced to the level of ten- 
year olds or psychopaths. 

But even if the Board of Regents were to hold that The Forgotten 
Village must be appraised in the light of its possible effect on children, 
we submit that the Division’s order should be reversed. 

Children have, as a rule, far more intelligence and moral stamina 
than adults give them credit for. But even assuming that they need 
coddling, the fundamental question still remains: What socially un- 
desirable behavior would they be prompted to indulge in if they saw 
an uncut version of the picture? Also, if they never saw the two portions 
here questioned, would they remain blissfully ignorant of the existence 
of the female breast or the process of childbirth? 

Certainly a child too young to understand could not be hurt. As for 
adolescents, is there one today who lives in a golden cocoon of innocence, 
immune to outside influences? Do not the many stimuli of everyday 
life—the stories and illustrations in newspapers and magazines, the con- 

*U. S. v. Ulysses, 5 F. Supp. 182; affirmed 72 F. (2d) 705. 


See also: Peo. v. Pesky, 230 App. Div. 200; U. S. v. Levine, 83 F. (2d) 156 (C. A.- 
A. 2d, 1936) . 
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versations of adults, the licensed movies—teveal to youngsters matters 
far more drastic than those in The Forgotten Village, but perhaps not 
with the same honesty and dignity? 

Sculptures of unclad human figures dot our parks and squares, and 
adorn our public buildings. How many millions of children have seen 
the nude nymph atop the Pulitzer Fountain in front of the Plaza Hotel, 
5gth Street and Fifth Avenue; the figures on the Appellate Division 
Courthouse at 25th Street and Madison Avenue; the naked men and 
women on the friezes of the new Bronx Supreme Court House; the re- 
vealing sculptures in the city-owned Pelham Bay Park Stadium and 
Bronx Botanical Gardens? There are hundreds of paintings and statues 
of nude women in our various museums. 


Sex is no longer taboo as a topic of education. Nor is the process of 
reproduction and birth. Books used in biology courses in high schools 
and colleges throughout the country contain explicit illustrations. 

The American Museum of Natural History, which is annually visited 
by hundreds of thousands of school children, has for years had on its 
walls charts showing the development of the foetus in a scale of verte- 
brates from fish to man; and there is a special exhibit in the Hall of 
Man which contains sculptured reproductions illustrating the develop- 
ment of the human foetus. 

The Museum of Science and Industry at Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, host to 1,000,000 school children in three years, displays a 
complete set of actual foetuses in progressive stages of growth from 
one month to nine months; Miss Anatomy, the Transparent Woman, 
is there too, for all to behold. The Museum has mailed to thousands 
of people on its mailing lists a post-card containing a composite photo- 
graph which includes Miss Anatomy and the exhibit on the develop- 
ment of a human embryo. 

There are on the shelves of our public libraries, readily available to 
children, thousands of books and pamphlets dealing with sex, embry- 
ology, reproduction, fertilization and birth. 


Section 1082 is not a petrified system of rules. It is a living organism 
subject to growth and change in precisely the same degree and manner 
as the society whose conduct it seeks to regulate.” Rules of decency are 
not imposed upon people by arbitrary action or divine fiat; people fix 
by their own mores what shall or shall not be countenanced. The late 


® United States v. Kennerley, 209 Fed. 119, 121 (S. D. N. Y., 1913) ; St. Hubert Guild 
v. Quinn, 64 Misc. 336, 341 (Sup. Ct., 1909) ; 46 C. J. 854. 
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Justice Cardozo of the Supreme Court of the United States stressed this 
in his The Growth of the Law: 
Law accepts as the pattern of its justice the morality of the com- 


munity whose conduct it assumes to regulate * * * ‘The law will 
not hold the crowd to the morality of saints and seers. 


Public opinion expresses itself in various ways. Among these, com- 
ments in the press and the opinion of responsible members of the com- 
munity commend themselves as particularly illuminating and persua- 
sive. 


Article 43 of the Education Law under which the order for 
eliminations was issued is unconstitutional, and in any event it 
has been unconstitutionally applied. 


Article 43 of the Education Law, under which the Motion Picture 
Division operates, requires the licensing of motion pictures in advance 
of showing, and hence imposes a previous restraint. Although the movies 
may entertain, the screen, like the press, is a vehicle for the expression 
of opinion. Any previous restraint imposed upon it violates the right 
of free speech and free press. 


Assuming that the censorship statute is constitutional, the Motion 
Picture Division has, in licensing certain films (such as those listed in 
Point B of this petition) and refusing to license The Forgotten Village, 
so applied the statute as to discriminate unlawfully against the peti- 
tioner and deprive it of the due process of law. 


(Federal Constitution, Article 1, Section 8, Clause 3, and Article IV, 
Section 2, Clause 1, and also First, Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments; 
New York State Constitution, Article I, Sections 6, 8 and 11.) 


CONCLUSION 


It is a tribute to The Forgotten Village that it has won praise from high 
Mexican officials. Dr. Ignacio Millan, head of the Mexican Rural Medi- 
cal Service, has written: 


It is difficult for me, as a Mexican physician, to describe my pro- 
found emotion upon seeing The Forgotten Village. This is really 
Mexico, the long-suffering, anguished, yet heroic Mexico of the 
common people, portrayed with a wisdom, compassion and under- 
standing that will make the picture dwell in one’s memory for a 
long time to come. It is a great picture and a cultural contribution 
to the understanding of Mexico. 
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The doctors and nurses of the Medical Service told Steinbeck and 
Kline that they had reproduced scenes from their own actual experi- 
ences, and that the film would be of great help in winning backward 
peasants from curandera practice to faith in physicians. 

Hon. Francisco Castillo Najera, the Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States, has called the picture a “masterpiece” and a “‘philosophi- 
cal and poetic expression of the struggle of science against ignorance,” 
saying: 

I am of the opinion that the privileged people of the world 
should be made to realize, more than they usually do, that there 
are many others, not so privileged and not so benefited by the 
blessings of a good social and economic education. This is the only 
way to arouse public sympathy, to create an expanding sense of 
responsibility towards our fellow human beings. Your Forgotten 
Village, it seems to me, is to our generation what the famous Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin must have been to the generous reader of its time; 
they are both democratic contributions to democratic countries. 

GREENBAUM, WOLFF & ERNST, 
Attorneys for Petitioner, 
285 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Morris L. Ernst, 
ALEXANDER LINDLEY, 
Of Counsel. 


(Petitioner appended long list of names of prominent individuals, edu- 
cators, physicians, etc., as well as organizations having approved The 
Forgotten Village.) 


From: THE ANSWER OF THE MOTION PICTURE DIVISION 
OF THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK: 


September oth, 1941. 
New York, N. Y. 
Arthur Mayer & Joseph Burstyn, 
1481 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

In response to your application, dated September 8th, 1941, for a 
review and rescreening of your film entitled: “FORGOTTEN VIL- 
LAGE”—with synchronization and dialogue—by the Director of this 
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Division in person, pursuant to Section 239 of the Regents’ Rules, I have 
personally rescreened and reviewed the said film, and after hearing the 
arguments presented on your behalf, and after due consideration, I find 
and determine as follows: 

On August gist, 1941, the following eliminations were directed to 
be made in said picture: 

Reel 1: Eliminate all views of woman with bare breast exposed. 

Reel 2: Eliminate all scenes of woman in actual labor. This will in- 

clude all views of woman strung up by hands, all views where mid- 
wife is shown working on her body, and all views of husband, in 
final scenes. 

The elimination ordered in Reel 1 relates to the obvious exploita- 
tion of the woman’s bare breast during the time of the nursing of her 
baby. Similar views of the functioning of the female breast, exposed 
and exploited to the audience, have always been eliminated by this 
Division as indecent. 

In regard to the elimination of the sequence in Reel 2, the purpose 
of the elimination so ordered is to remove from the film all views of the 
woman during actual labor in child-birth. It was intended to include in 
such elimination all scenes of the woman whose agenized face and 
movements of her body show the terrible pain that she endured as a 
cloth was pulled tight around her body by women stationed on either 
side of her as she stands with arms raised high. The obvious purpose 
of this procedure was to force the downward movement of the child in 
the woman's body. To this torture was added the pressure that the mid- 
wife exerted on the woman’s abdomen, obviously for the same purpose. 
The resulting pain and torture is registered in every lineament of her 
face. 

The scenes of such forcibly accelerated childbirth, together with the 
evidences of agonized suffering of the mother, when projected on the 
screen for public entertainment are both “Indecent” and “Inhuman” 
within the meaning of Section 1082 of the Education Law. The agony 
of a woman in childbirth is not a decent subject for exploitation on the 
screen for public entertainment. 

For the reasons stated, the order of eliminations contained in said 
letter of August 21st, 1941, as above recited, is hereby confirmed. 


Very truly yours, 
IRWIN EsMonp, 
Director of Motion Picture Division of 
State Education Department of N.Y. 
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The Courts have always recognized that there are many things in 
actual life and life’s processes that may not be placed upon the screen 
for public entertainment. As was said by Mr. Justice Hinman in the case 
of Pathe Exchange, Inc. v. Cobb, 202 A.D. 450-457: “Certainly there 
are some things which are happening in actual life today which should 
not have pictorial representation in such places of amusement as are 
regulated by this legislation, places where the audiences are not con- 
fined to men alone or women alone, and where children are particularly 
attracted.” 

The fact that newspaper critics, commentators and individuals of 
prominence in various fields have approved the picture in its entirety 
is not at all surprising, since we have had similar situations in other 
cases that have been taken on appeal to the Commissioner of Education, 
the Regents and the Courts, notably the picture above mentioned ““THE 
BIRTH OF A BABY,” in which many medical societies, the public press, 
organizations and individuals in large numbers expressed their approval 
of the picture for public showing. With all due respect, respondent 
alleges that they lose sight of the fact of the great diversity in audiences 
who view such pictures when they are once licensed, including men 
and women of every condition and background, and including boys 
and girls. We have always believed that childbirth was an intimate, bio- 
logical process and not a subject for public entertainment and most 
certainly not when the birth is forced as in this case, where the scenes 
become both “Indecent” and “Inhuman.” 

We believe that many persons will regard with disgust the idea of 
presenting in places of public amusement such scenes of childbirth and 
the agony of the mother during labor. Undoubtedly there is a diversity 
of opinion on this subject, such as was so forcefully expressed in con- 
nection with the picture ‘““THE BIRTH OF A BABY.” This diversity of 
opinion so indicated represents in all probability a similar diversity 
of opinion that may be found in audiences generally, due to differences 
of background, religious and educational training, age and tempera- 
ment. Professional critics, authors and others to whom the appellant has 
referred this picture for appraisal, naturally view the picture entirely 
disassociated from any motion picture law to which indeed they may 
be violently opposed. They are looking at the picture from the stand- 
point of the author or the critic and without any obligation on their 
part to enforce a statute, but merely to express an opinion. They see the 
picture with the eyes of the limited audience that surrounds them with- 
out reference to motion picture audiences generally, in which there are 
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many who feel that the experiences of motherhood with all its pains and 
tribulations are still sacred and intimate, and not to be bandied about 
on the screen in places of public amusement. 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


In the Matter of 
Appeal from the Action of the Director of the Motion Picture 
Division in Refusing to License a Motion Picture Entitled 
The Forgotten Village 


PETITIONER’S REPLY 
To The Board of Regents of the State of New York: 
The Division’s Exhibit B 


We have maintained that the action of the Division in trying to cen- 
sor The Forgotten Village contravenes our current mores and conflicts 
with public opinion as expressed in the press and crystallized in the 
statements of representative members of the community (Petition, pp. 
25-30; 35-55). We have quoted comment from The New York Times, 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, PM and The New York Post, and formal 
statements from the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures and 
the American Civil Liberties Union, all protecting the Division’s ruling. 

We have presented the like opinions of distinguished psychiatrists, 
physicians, educators, critics, clergymen, welfare workers, authors and 
publishers, all of whom saw the picture (Petition, pp. 35-55) .° While 
the Division pays “due respect” to these individuals, it insists that “they 
lose sight of the fact of the great diversity of audiences who view such 
pictures when they are once licensed, including men and women of 

*“No aspect of present legal thinking is more marked than its tendency to levy 
upon all fields of knowledge for assistance in the analysis of fundamental problems. 
Our legal scholars today are as apt to point their discussions with citations from the 
facts of biologic chemistry as from Supreme Court cases. This characteristic results 
perhaps from the departure from the view that law was entirely self-sufficient—that 
a science of law could be framed on the basis of law itself—to an emphasis upon 
purpose and function. But it is a characteristic which is not peculiar to legal think- 
ing alone; it is part of the recognized trend in all departments of knowledge—the 
trend away from the insularity which was formerly the hall-mark of their practice 
to the perception of their ultimate interdependence.” (Cairns, Law and the Social. 
Sciences [1934], p. 1.) 
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every condition and background, and including boys and girls” (Answer, 
pp. 8-9 of Brief). 

We submit that the Division has misread the statements. They are 
not expressions of personal views. They are the opinions of experts. The 
most cursory examination of them shows that their authors appraised 
the proposed deletions in the light of their probable effect on the aver- 
age movie-goer, not against the background of their own cultivated 
tastes or predilections. And the verdict was unanimous that the ma- 
terial was wholesome and dignified, and would not hurt anyone, how- 
ever immature or impressionable. 

Against this impressive array of evidence, what does the Division 
adduce? Editorials from responsible publications? The opinions of ex- 
perts? The views of representative citizens? Far from it. What we get 
is a single letter, a patheticaly self-revealing one. A letter written by 
“a lady from Louisiana” to a newspaper—a lady who did not see the 
picture, a lady completely unknown and unsung, without any stated 
qualifications to express an authoritative opinion, writing a letter which 
the newspaper (PM) deemed too intemperate and abusive to publish!” 
It is this letter, standing alone, which the Division regards as typical 
of public opinion, and worthy of being set forth at length twice in the 
answers, once on page g and again in Exhibit B!” 


“This information was obtained from John T. McManus, motion picture critic 
of PM. 


“EXHIBIT “B” 


Mandeville, Louisiana 
August 28, 1941, 
P. O. Box 13 
EDITOR PM, 
P. O. Box 81 — 
Times Square Station, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor:— 

Why did you, through your issue of August 22, 1941, give one the impression 
you have Communistic leanings? 

Having “Old Fashioned” appreciation for the virtue of Modesty—although not a 
prude—I did not relish article captioned “STATE CENSORS BAR STEINBECK 
FILM BECAUSE IT SHOWS CHILD-BIRTH.” 

It happens I know Mexicans. I know both men and women are modest as well 
as proud. If the picture that figured in your article on page 21, of the g2nd instant 
were POSED by Mexicans—they must have been a very low brand of Mexicans—void 
of native pride that distinguishes the poorest of them. These depicted must have 
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The Division says, rather blandly, that “reactions to the scenes taken 
from the picture that were reprinted in the public press are well illus- 
trated” by this letter. Thus the impression is created that the Division’s 
action met with wide public approval, and that the view expressed in 
the letter was typical. Nothing could be more misleading. We know of 
no newspaper, no periodical, no expert, no representative segment of 
the community, that has commended the Division’s ruling. 

The Division goes on to say that the experts who have endorsed The 
Forgotten Village “naturally view the picture entirely dissociated from 
any motion picture law * * * and without any obligation on their 
part to enforce the statute” (Answer, p. 10). The educators, welfare 
workers, public health authorities, religious and moral leaders, psy- 
chiatrists and other medical men quoted in the petition are, by reason 
of their professions, charged with a public trust; it is a fair presumption 
that they have expressed their views with a consciousness of their re- 
sponsibility. To try to dismiss these men as cavalierly as the Division 


come under the degrading influence of Calle “et als’—who have robbed them; 
murdered them; enslaved them—as cruelly as Hitler has, and is—scourging and rob- 
bing Jews. 

The pictures on page 21—are disgusting in the extreme. The “Mexican authorities 
who approved the film heartily, and intended to sponsor its showing here had not the 
State censors interfered”—must have a poor opinion of what would entertain Ameri- 
cans in U.S.A. The picture does not flatter the Mexican Government of today—since 
it advertises Mexico is minus HOSPITALS to accommodate her homeless population. 

Unlike localities where people are hired by States to do ““Welfare Work,” Mexicans 
in Mexico and New Mexico, still do “Work of Mercy” and poor Mexicans are seldom 
known to accept CHARITY from County officials—for, when misfortune comes their 
way, their relations share their little, or much, with the needy. Hence, the pictures 
that spoil your August 22nd PM must have figured on “Life’s Stage,” but placed 
on the “Stage of Make Believe’—by men intent on lowering women to the level of 
beasts for the gratification of creatures unworthy the name of men. The lowest and 
meanest of men in America (unless a disciple of Communism) should never forget 
some woman brought him into existence—and the most DEGRADED woman—“is a 
woman still” no matter what her nationality, or where found. 

In conclusion, I am glad America can claim a gentleman of such good taste as 
Mr. Irwin Esmond, of New York. And, if Communists and Nazi, have not entirely 
destroyed the one time CULTURE that existed in “Old Mexico” ask Mexican au- 
thorities to read “Blood Drenched Altars” by F. C. Kelley, when sponsoring films 
for those United States of America. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WINIFRED LEPPERT 
(Miss) WINIFRED LEPPERT 
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has done, and at the same time to put forward as authoritative the letter 
of an unknown woman from another state, without qualifications and 
without social responsibility in our community, a woman who has not 
even seen the film in question, is an egregious bit of illogicality and 
presumptuousness. 


Times Don’t Change 


The Division argues at length that its policy for twenty years has been 
to outlaw the portrayal of birth-pangs as a motion picture theme, and 
presents a long list of films from which it ordered excisions to be made 
pursuant to this policy (Answer, pp. 4-7) . 

We are not familiar with the nature of the scenes which were found 
objectionable in those films. As a matter of fact, under the practice of 
the Division, we—and the public—are debarred not only from seeing 
the eliminations, but also from the Division’s records dealing with them. 
And so we have the edifying spectacle of a state agency using, against 
an applicant for a license, evidence which the applicant is not per- 
mitted to see and cannot possibly meet. 

Nor, for that matter, do we know whether any of the rulings on the 
various pictures listed in the answer were ever challenged before the 
Board of Regents. 

What is more important—and shocking—is that in a field as diver- 
sified and shifting as the screen, and in a world as swiftly changing as 
ours, the Division should see fit to rely on fixed precedents of its own, 
ignoring the all-important role of current mores in the determination 
of indecency.” 

The Division implies that if the same ruling, however wrong-headed, 
is made often enough and long enough, it becomes both infallible and 
immutable. This is administrative dogma at its most arrant. It is also 
stare decisis at its worst, for the Division is not relying on the accumu- 
lated wisdom and experience of other judges or agencies, but on the 
accretion of its own decisions. 

It would seem unnecessary, at this late date, to condemn unreason- 
ing adherence to precedent as vicious and anti-social. No sane judge, 
no conscientious administrative official, does his duty with his nose 
buried in dusty tomes. Even the most tradition-ridden official occa- 
sionally raises his eyes to scan the world of today. 

“The authority of precedent,” says Chamberlayne, “depends of neces- 

13 The law is a crystallization or precipitation of the mores (Keller, The Science of 
Society [1927] 653; Sumner, Folkways [1927] Secs. 62, 63). 
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sity on its agreement with the spirit of the times, and at the compulsion 
of the doctrine is in the last analysis moral and intellectual, not arbi- 
trary and inflexible.’“ No less a pillar of the law than Chancellor Kent 
warned that an unthinking application of stare decisis might lead to a 


9716 


“perpetuity of error. 


Lord Justice Bowen said: 

There is and can be no such thing as finality about the adminis- 
tration of the law. It changes, it must change, it ought to change, 
with the broadening wants and requirements of a growing coun- 
try, and with the gradual illumination of the public conscience.” 


The late Justice Cardozo was of like conviction:” 


I think that when a rule, after it has been duly tested by experi- 
ence, has been found to be inconsistent with the sense of justice 
or with the social welfare, there should be less hesitation in frank 
avowal and full abandonment. - 


The Division postulates no test of experience, ignores the sense of 
justice, makes no inquiry into social desirability. For it, the world stands 
still, today is the same as twenty years ago, and there is only the wave 
of the past to ride. 


“Stare Decisis, p. 19. 

**“T recollect that there are one thousand cases to be pointed out in the English 
and American books of reports, which have been overruled, doubted, or limited in 
their application. It is probable that the records of many of the courts in this country 
are replete with hasty and crude decisions; and such cases ought to be examined 
without fear; and revised, without reluctance, rather than to have the character of 
our law impaired, and the beauty and harmony of the system destroyed by the 
perpetuity of error.” (Commentaries, Revised Edition, 1889, Vol. I, p. 477; italics 
ours.) 

One may also recall the old verse about the meandering calf: 

One day through the primeval wood 
A calf walked home as good calves should; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail as all calves do. 
And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 
Sam Walter Foss—The Calf-Path 
*° Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History, Vol. I, p. 557. 


“ The Nature of the Judicial Process (1921), p. 150. And at p. 161: “We are tend- 
ing more and more toward an appreciation of the truth that, after all, there are few 
rules; there are chiefly standards and degrees.” 
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The Test of Social Behavior 


We have said that the material which the Division ordered to be 
eliminated could not be termed “indecent” or “inhuman” because the 
law was concerned with social conduct, and because the scenes objected 
to would not have the effect of inducing the average movie-goer (includ- 
ing children) to behave in a way which would be socially undesirable.* 

Our argument might well have been pursued further. It might have 
been said that the material would have a directly contrary effect; that 
by depicting a deplorable condition it would quicken a desire to combat 
and extirpate the causes of it, thus achieving a socially desirable result. 
Dr. Robert K. Speer, Professor of Education and Chairman of the Ele- 
mentary Education Department, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, one of the outstanding men in his field, has advanced this very 
view. 

“Emotion,” he says, “is the stuff of which life is largely composed. 
Training of the emotion does not call for a sublimation of emotion, 
but an integration of emotion and intellect. Even very young children 
differentiate between the real thing and a dramatization of it. They 
know, in their intellectual apparatus, that the person in the picture is 
not suffering. However, if they have a strong feeling for humankind, 
they develop a feeling that if such ‘inhuman’ treatment is practiced in 
real life that something should be done about it. “The Forgotten Village’ 
suggests a solution: that by medical science and education such ‘in- 
human’ practices will be eliminated in the lives of the motions of this 
primitive community. The picture, therefore, portrays a truth about 
inhuman behavior. It develops an urge to social action to eliminate such 
inhuman behavior, and it implants in the spine of the observer a basic 
concept; that in a proper amalgam of education and medical science 
there is to be found hope for the ultimate dissipation of such inhuman- 
ness. The total effect is therefore diametrically opposite to the one in- 
dicated by the censors.” (Italics ours.) 


“Not Essential’ 


The Division says that in its opinion and “in the opinion of others 
who have seen the picture” there is nothing in the proposed deletions 
that destroys the theme or its proper presentation” (Answer, p. 11). 

We do not know who those ‘others” are. It is a fair inference that 
if they were individuals whose opinions carried weight, the Division 


# The law is a method of social control (E. A. Ross, Social Control [1901], Chapter 
VIII; see also discussion in Cairns, Law and the Social Sciences [1935], P- 149) + 
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would not hesitate to disclose their identity or state their views. At any 
rate, the authorities named in the petition—all people of unassailable 
qualifications—disagree emphatically with the Division and its anony- 
mous sympathizers (Petition, pp. 12, 13)- 

Nor is their disagreement motivated “only” by fear, as the Division 
flatly accuses, that the elimination of the scenes will interfere with ‘“‘im- 
proper exploitation in advertising” (Answer, p. 11). This statement 
is a rank presumption, seriously reflecting on the integrity of the mak- 
ers of the film and the eminent authorities who have endorsed it. It is 
also an unwarranted attack on the honesty and sincerity of the peti- 
tioner. 

But aside from this, it is significant that the Division attempts to set 
up relevance or indispensability as a determinant in the exercise of its 
censorship powers. What it says in effect is: “Don’t mind what we have 
blue-pencilled; it was not essential to the picture anyway.” This is an 
appeasement argument, and something worse. 

The Division’s power is circumscribed by the words in Section 1082 
of the Education Law, and, in this particular instance, by the words 
“indecent” and “inhuman.” Material sought to be eliminated must be 
shown to be hostile to public morality, decency or welfare; it does not 
matter one jot whether or not the material is essential to the theme. 
If the Division were ever heard to predicate its action on the basis of 
what is and what isn’t “essential,” motion picture surveillance would 
become an instrumentality of dictatorial compulsion. For on such a 
basis almost anything could be condemned in whole or in part. Who 
is to decide whether a theme is important, and what is vital to that 
theme? Was Steinbeck’s novel The Grapes of Wrath “important”? Was 
every episode of the motion picture based on it “necessary” to the theme? 
If the novel had been suppressed in toto, or if the picture had been 
cut to pieces, the world would have gone on just the same. But it would 
have been a poorer world. 


CONCLUSION 


The Division’s position, in a nutshell, is that it made up its mind 
about certain things twenty years ago, and that it won’t change it now. 
It would have been wiser for it to say, as did Judge Bleckley fifty years 
ago: “Let this decision be right whether other decisions were right 
or not.” It was this judge, by the way, who administered the classic 
reproof to the bigots of the bench: 


* Ellison v. Georgia Railroad Co., 87 Ga. 691 (1891). 
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Some courts live by correcting theverrors of others and adhering 
to their own * * * At the peril of their lives they must discover 
error abroad and be discreetly blind to its commission at home. 
Were they as ready to correct themselves as others, they could no 
longer speak as absolute oracles of legal truth.’ 


The late Mr. Justice Cardozo, in discussing adherence to precedent, 
said that the cases coming before him were of three kinds: (1) cases 
which “could not with semblance of reason be decided in any way but 
one,” these cases making up a majority; (2) cases in which “the rule of 
law is certain and the application alone doubtful”; and (3) “a per- 
centage, not large indeed, and yet not so small as to be negligible, where 
a decision one way or the other will count for the future, will advance 
or retard, sometimes much, sometimes little, the development of the 
law.” 

This case belongs in the third category. Its significance transcends 
the fate of a single picture, however fine. An adverse ruling will set the 
pattern of the future. Just as the Division relied on The Birth of a Baby 
case to justify its action here, so an affirmance here will be used to 
justify further and more drastic suppressions. More and more the screen 
will become—as the Division insists that it be—a medium of “entertain- 
ment” only: raucous slap-stick, sentimentality thick with the opiate of 
escapism, hypocritical nudity (bathing beauties are all right), sly and 
smirking comedies brimful of sex innuendoes (elevating and wholly 
legal if haloed with wedlock), all predicated on false values and di- 
vorced from life. 

We refuse to believe that the Board of Regents envisions such a des- 
tiny for the screen. 

WHEREFORE the Petitioner prays that the order of the Motion Picture 
Division requiring eliminations to be made, as set forth in the Division’s 
letters of August 21 and September 9, 1941, be reversed, and that the 
picture The Forgotten Village be licensed for public exhibition in its 
original form as submitted. 


October 25, 1941. 
PAN-AMERICAN FiuMs, INC., 
By CALLMAN GOTTESMAN, 
President. 


»” Tbid., pp. 695-6. 
2 The Nature of the Judicial Process (1921), pp. 164-5. 
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GREENBAUM, WOLFF & ERNST, 
Attorneys for Petitioner, 
285 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Morais L. Ernst, 
ALEXANDER LINDEY, 
Of Counsel. 


REVIEW OF MOTION PICTURE: 
THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE 

Upon appeal to the Board of Regents, the film was viewed on No- 
vember 12, 1941, by a Committee of the Board of Regents. 

NOW, after due consideration and examination of the pleadings, 
it is 

VOTED, that a license for the exhibition within the State of New 
York of the motion picture entitled: The Forgotten Village, be granted. 


[November 21, 1941] 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROTECTION OF 
THE ALIEN’S RIGHT TO WORK* 


The Federal Government under whose jurisdiction they were ad- 
mitted to the United States imposes no restrictions on the private em- 
ployment of aliens, but there is not one state in the country that does 
not withhold from the alien the right to engage in certain private occu- 
pations. 

The Fourteenth Amendment is a restraint on this type of State legis- 
lation. It guarantees liberty, property, and equal protection to persons, 
and the Supreme Court in 1886 (Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356) 
declared aliens to be persons. The guaranty of liberty among other 
things is the guaranty that every person may use his powers of mind 
and body in pursuing a lawful calling. If the right to work be regarded 
as a property right, its guaranty is an assurance that it will not be taken 
away without reason. The right to equal protection of the laws is a 
guaranty that “no impediment shall be interposed to the pursuits of 
anyone, except as applied to the same pursuits by others under like 
circumstances; that no greater burdens shall be laid on one than are laid 
upon others in the same calling and condition. ...” [Barbier v. Connolly, 
113 U.S. 27, 31, 5, Sup. Ct. 357, 359 (1884) ]. 

These guarantees do not mean that every person is entitled to do 
everything that every other person may do. Reasonable classification 
may be made in the interest of public welfare. But what is reasonable? 
Reasonable means rational — not arbitrary. How shall the reasonable- 
ness of anti-alien legislation be determined? The test is reasonable rela- 
tionship to public welfare, not dislike of aliens or a desire to prevent 
them from competing with citizens for jobs. An analysis of decided 
cases shows that the courts have frequently ignored this principle. The 
great mass of anti-alien legislation has not been judicially tested, but 
where the courts have passed on the subject they have often pointed in 
the wrong direction. 

*Address delivered at Annual Dinner of N. Y. University Law Quarterly Review 
and Air Law Review. 


This paper is concerned only with the rights of those aliens who are lawfully in 
this country. (Digest by Benjamin Coleman) . 
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Land Cases 


May an alien be a farmer? The courts have uniformly upheld State 
legislation excluding aliens from ownership of land as not in conflict 
with the Federal Constitution, and there is little likelihood that these 
decisions will be upset. Since aliens could not hold land at common 
law, they are not deprived of any rights by failure of the legislature to 
grant them new rights. 


State-Owned Property Cases 


May an alien dig ditches in the construction of a publicly owned 
subway? The Supreme Court has upheld legislation prohibiting such 
employment of the ground that the State, being the employer, may 
hire anyone of its own choosing in the same manner as an individual 
employer. Under Judge Cardozo’s analysis, since the property of the 
state belongs to the citizens of the ‘state, the citizens may, speaking 
through their legislators, keep the state’s bounty for their own use. 
Non-citizens may be excluded but not others, such as the red-headed 
men in favor of the blonds or brunettes. But does this square with the 
constitutional guaranty of equal protection which applies to persons 
and not to citizens? 

The state-owned property cases are well settled and appear to be, 
like the land cases, an exception to the constitutional protection of the 
alien’s right to work. Under this exception the courts have sustained 
legislation excluding aliens from fishing in state waters [227 Pac. 286 
(1924, Oregon) ] and hunting wild game [232 U.S. 138, (1914, Penna.)]. 

Apart from the land cases and state-owned property cases, the alien’s 
right to work has generally been measured by the Constitutional tests 
of equal protection and due process. In applying these tests the courts 
have not always been in accord. There is complete agreement among 
the courts that restrictions may not be placed on the alien’s right to 
work in any occupation generally. 

As for statutes prohibiting aliens from working in particular types of 
employment, the Constitutional safeguards are put to the test. In the 
ditchdigging case, Judge Cardozo stated the rule that where the occupa- 
tion was one which the state, in the exercise of its police power, may 
prohibit absolutely or conditionally by the requirement of a license, 
the fact of alienage may justify a denial of the privilege. There must, 
however, he said, be some relation in such cases between the exclusion 
of the alien and the public welfare. . 
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Licensed Occupations 


Some courts have applied the license test blindly. They have failed 
to apply the latter part of the rule that a relationship between the pub- 
lic welfare and the alien must exist. To say that aliens may be excluded 
from any occupation which is subject to licensing simply because it is 
subject to licensing is to apply an artificial classification which ignores 
the Constitutional requirement of reasonable relationship. 

The best example of the fallacy of the licensing test is found in the 
famous case Yick Wo v. Hopkins [118 U. S. 356 (1886) ], which involved 
a San Francisco ordinance requiring a license to operate a laundry in a 
wooden building. The Board of Supervisors of San Francisco, armed 
with the licensing power, issued licenses to more than 80 persons, all of 
whom, except one, were white, and denied licenses to 200 Chinese. The 
Supreme Court showed little patience with this discrimination. ‘There 
was obviously no relationship between the citizenship of laundrymen 
and the public security. The fact that the business is subject to licensing 
is of no significance in itself. 


Businesses of Dangerous Tendencies 


Some classes of business are deemed so dangerous to the health, 
morals, and general welfare of the people that the legislature may pro- 
hibit them entirely, such as the liquor and poolroom businesses. Be- 
cause of the power to prohibit these activities entirely, some courts have 
said that the state may prevent aliens from engaging therein while leav- 
ing them open for citizens. If you can keep everyone out, you can keep 
some out and let others in. Apparently these courts had not felt re- 
strained by the doctrine of unconstitutional conditions. The power to 
exclude no longer carries with it the power to exclude arbitrarily. ‘The 
grounds for exclusion must still stand the test of reasonable relationship 
to the evil sought to be prevented; but it is not irrational to believe that 
there may be a relationship between certain types of dangerous busi- 
nesses and aliens, and, until the contrary is shown, the court should not 
be criticized for upholding legislation based on that assumption. 

Because the action of the court in sustaining the liquor and poolroom 
cases is not criticized, it does not follow that this type of legislation 
should necessarily be sustained. There is room here for a good factual 
brief, since facts are available to show that the foreign born are not 
more but less addicted to crime than native born Americans. Where it 
can be shown in any locality that the assumed relationship between 
aliens and crime is contrary to fact, a court which applies the reasonable 
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relation test is bound to nullify a discrimination based on this assump- 
tion. 


Ordinary Occupations 


A great deal of conflict exists concerning the more ordinary occupa- 
tions subject to licensing. There are cases holding both ways on the 
issuance of licenses to peddlers, drivers of automobiles for hire, and 
sellers of soft drinks. One court (Texas) sustained a statute denying to 
aliens licenses to sell fish. In upholding these occupational discrimina- 
tions against aliens, the argument runs like this: 


It is not for the courts to substitute their judgment for that of the 
legislature. The legislature may have knowledge of local condi- 
tions, not known to the courts, which would justify the discrimina- 
tion. The burden is not on the lawmakers. ‘Those who would up- 
set the statute must prove that the presumed relationship between 
alienage and the excluded occupation is plainly irrational. We 
have seen that if we permit the courts to determine reasonableness 
upon their own experience, social progress is retarded. 


This argument does not entirely support the holdings against aliens 
in these cases for the following reasons: 


1. The exclusion of an alien from his chosen occupation is a depriva- 
tion of a civil liberty. To say that aliens may live but that they may not 
engage in their ordinary occupation is to grant them an empty right. 

2. The presumption of constitutionality of legislation does not neces- 
sarily require factual proof for rebuttal. Just as in the law of evidence 
a court may disbelieve uncontradicted testimony, so on Constitutional 
questions a court may refuse to cloak with reason a palpably unreal 
classification. Matters of wide common knowledge are matters of judi- 
cial notice which in many cases of alien discriminations obviate the ne- 
cessity of proof factually that the legislature was unreasonable. It may 
not be possible, however, to disprove the relationship of the alien to the 
public harm, but if another reason is found it may be shown that the 
statute is born of improper motivation. 


There are real reasons for the enactment of alien exclusionary stat- 
utes which, if admitted to be the reasons, would destroy the enactments, 
for example, the desire to eliminate the competition of aliens in cer- 
tain occupations. Some of the courts have not struggled too hard to find 
reasons in support of discriminations, as in the New York soft drink 
case (207 App. Div. 798), where the court said that “the welfare of the 
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community will be best served by excluding from licenses such persons 
as are not so attached to the institutions of our country as to be in the 
class of its citizenry.” 


Calls for Reappraisal of Judicial Attitude 


There is need for a reappraisal of the judicial attitude on this ques- 
tion. Certain fundamental propositions should be settled. Legislation 
enacted to discriminate against aliens must fail unless we are prepared 
to revise our concepts of equality of treatment on the ground that it is 
socially desirable to remove the protection now afforded to aliens. For 
if legislation is to be supported on the doctrine that it is permissible 
to eliminate alien competition, the bars are down and aliens may be 
excluded from every occupation. If the Constitution does not protect 
the alien against statutes based upon economic competition or nation- 
alistic feeling, then the vaunted American ideals of tolerance and equal- 
ity have crumbled. 

If the constitutional principles are agreed upon, the motive for the 
legislation should be considered in measuring its validity. If the statute 
cannot reasonably be connected with the advancement of public health, 
safety, morals, or welfare, it should not be sustained. 

The great mass of anti-alien legislation has not been judicially tested 
and will undoubtedly be the subject of litigation in the near future. 

The Fourteenth Amendment is not the only restraint on state anti- 
alien legislation. Some state constitutions contain similar restrictions 
against state legislation. ‘There are many treaty provisions respecting 
the rights and privileges of aliens in this country, and such treaties su- 
pervene as the supreme law of the land any state statute to the contrary. 

Treaties are not a complete answer to this problem. They are fre- 
quently couched in general terms and leave much room for interpreta- 
tion. Moreover, treaties are not uniform, and the same protection may 
not be afforded to the nationals of all countries. 


Conclusion 


In times like the present when the activities of some aliens may foment 
intolerance of all aliens, we must be ever alert to guard and defend con- 
stitutional liberties. Legislatures now more than ever are likely to 
impose restrictions on liberty, and aliens are most likely to be the target. 
The remedy for abuses is in the courts. It remains for the judges to take 
a firm stand in striking down legislation which does not meet the test 
of reasonable relationship to public welfare. 
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FIVE EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 
WRITTEN AT SEA 


By a Young Naval Reserve Officer to His Parents 


October 3, 1941 
I am in a period of transition right now, being not yet settled 
aboard my ship but rather awaiting orders to go where and when. 
My actions are shrouded in mystery, and the mystery is perhaps 
deepest to me. It is all very interesting however, and through it all 
I keep gathering the impression that our Navy isa solid, intelligent, 
well-run outfit. There is confusion in the minds of some of us, but 
that seems to be according to plan. 


October 8, 1941 
I have been thinking to myself how anxious I am to see this 
whole mess cleaned up so that I can return to civilian life. Then 
I ask myself just what would be so wonderful about a “standard 
run of the mill existence.” What I'd like to get is a sense of fulfill- 
ment, through work, through love, or through some sort of accom- 
plishment, but I have a feeling that I don’t know where to look for 
it. I don’t think most people know where to look for it either. I am 
sure most people don’t find it. Even Professor D. who has led a life 
of extreme usefulness to other people occasionally gets a sort of look 
in his eye and talks about doing something great,—and then a sec- 
ond later says that of course now he’s too old. I want to come home 
soon and find a girl. And I want a job that will make me feel as 
though it were extremely important to the world that I do it. 


November 15, 1942 

You will probably still be preoccupied with Thanksgiving when 

this reaches you, and Thanksgiving is still a highly emotive word 

in my vocabulary. Pumpkins and the whole harvest motif are associ- 

ated with well-being, snow, reverence and good eating. I can im- 
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agine more profound aspects of Thanksgiving, thanks for a good 
year’s work, thanks for a good woman, thanks for thriving children 
and a tight roof,—these are acknowledgements I would like to make 
to God before I close up shop. The sooner this war is over, the 
sooner I shall eagerly take man’s proper responsibilities. 


January 9, 1942 
My morale is fair, and I am reconciled to anything this situation 


can turn up. These are not heroic letters, but none of us fighting 
this war is a hero in the classical sense. We know too much. All we 
want to do is to do our best for the cause and give MORE damage 
than we receive. In the assignment we’re on now, I should say the 
odds of living forever were the highest of any combatant group put 
out by America. Still, if we should find trouble, it will be real 
trouble all right. I don’t want to get knocked off next week, but 
on the other hand, I want to take my proper share of the worst 
to come. I wish I felt more like Sir Galahad at the end of the day. 


January 5, 1942 

Today the last straggling bits of mail came aboard, and the only 
letter for me was a handwritten note from you written on Christmas 
night. It was the best thing I’ve gotten out of this war to date. 

At last we understand each other perfectly. There was no dis- 
parity of viewpoints when I read your letter. Old K. used to say 
that war was the natural, normal state of man. Maybe it is and 
maybe it isn’t but it surely clarifies issues. 

When a situation develops where, in the words of Jonathan 
Edwards, I “hang suspended over the pit of hell,” I do not become 
frightened at all. I am surprised at how.,remarkably unfrightened 
Iam. All that happens is simply that a huge feeling of sadness wells 
up in my breast, and I feel passionately the unfulfillment of a half- 
sung song. 

The only new addition to my gradually-forming makeup is a 
new sense of the tremendous importance of the economy of living 
hours. So many precious times have been wasted, irretrievably 
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thrown away on misunderstanding, hatred, sloth, stupidity. A day 
is a thing to be husbanded and dispensed like milk or butter: no 
more to a purpose than duly required. 

I regret the years I wasted worrying about my prestige, about 
whether I was making a good impression on the B’s, the R’s, whether 
anti-Semitism was keeping me from getting to parties I should have 
attended. 

I know what’s good in life. I could even shake the prejudices, the 
contempts, the prides, the biases and, most difficult, the self that 
the years have brought us all. Out here everything is in such a 
different light. “Business as usual” may be restored but it will never 
restore me as usual. 

Out of the blunders, the blindness, out of the fumbling and 
groping, there will come something good, and clinging to the tail 
of it will be me. 
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ANDRE MALRAUX: Born in Paris, 1902. Author: Man’s Fate, Days 
of Wrath, Psychology of Art, Man’s Hope, etc. Amateur archeologist. 
Was active on Loyalist side in Spanish Civil War; fought with the 
French Army in World War I and was taken prisoner. Tank Trap and 
Camp of Chartres are chapters from an unfinished novel to be published 
by Random House, N. Y. 


HERBERT J. SELIGMANN: Born in New York, November 13, 1891. 
Harvard B. A. 1912. On staffs: The New Republic, The New York 
Evening Post (under Villard), The New York Globe, The New York 
Tribune. Author: The Negro Faces America, Harpers, 1920; D. H. 
Lawrence: An American Interpretation, Seltzer, 1924 (the first “book” 
appraising Lawrence); Firebird and Other Poems, privately printed, 
1930; Suns and Tides: 27 Poems, The Wescogus Press, 1932; Chapter V 
in America and Alfred Stieglitz, Doubleday, Doran, 1934. Edited with 
Introduction: Letters of John Marin, privately printed for An American 
Place, 1931. Author: Race Against Man, 1939 (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) . 
In 1936 and 1937, travelled extensively in Central and Eastern Europe 
observing conditions at first hand. Contributor at various. times to 
numerous periodicals. At present working in the office of the U.S.A. 
Coordinator of Information. 


PAUL GROSSBERG: Born: April 26, 1917, New York. Studied at 
City College, N. Y.; “graduated with honors” from C.C.C. Has been 
writing for four years. From: On A Mountain in America is his first 
published work. 


IRVING NICHOLSON: Born: May 28, 1913, Brooklyn, New York. 
Attended Brooklyn College, New York University, evenings. Has worked 
as publicity writer for Commerce and Industry; as reporter; as shipping 
clerk for a dress house. Wrote for a while in Hollywood; is now living 
in New York City, writing. 


GEORGE SAND: Born: Nohant, France, 1804. Author: Elle et Lui; 
Intimate Journal; Un Hiver 4 Majorque; Consuelo, etc., etc., etc. Died: 


1876. 


RAINER MARIA RILKE: Born: Prag, December, 1875. Son of 
Joseph Rilke, a railroad official who had been a soldier, and his wife 
Sophia. His father would have made a soldier of him; his uncle 
Jaroslav, head of the family, a lawyer; but private and public school- 
ing, military school, business school, led to neither, and it was in his 
studies at the University: literature, philosophy, religion, the German 
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language—that he felt most at home. Fated to lead a wandering and 
unsettled life, it is the more remarkable that-he grew up, through a 
rather sentimental youth (in which he gave away his poems to hospitals 
and libraries for the benefit of the people), with a strong inner convic- 
tion of his destiny as a poet, to which he clung through many uncer- 
tain years. Outwardly, there are practically no striking events to record 
in his life. In his early twenties he made two trips to Russia which 
deeply influenced his thought; for the rest he studied, wrote, lectured, 
living in and near Berlin, and for a time associated with the colony 
of artists at Worpswede, near Bremen. Here he met and married Clara 
Westhoff, a sculptress. (Their daughter and only child, Ruth, has, with 
her husband, Dr. Carl Sieber, edited the seven volumes of his letters 
published by Insel-Verlag.) Through his wife he met Rodin, to whom 
he acted as a sort of secretary for a while and who greatly influenced 
his views of life and art. He lived for many years, intermittently, in 
Paris and in Munich. His travels took him to Italy, Sweden and Den- 
mark, Egypt, Spain, as well as France and Austria. From 1919 until 
his death on December ggth, 1926, he lived in Switzerland, for the most 
part as the guest of his generous friend, Mr. Werner Reinhart of 
Winterthur in the tiny stone 12th-century “chateau” of Muzot, above 
Sierre, in the Valais, the nearest thing he ever found to a home. It was 
here that he completed the Duinese Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus, 
besides translating poems of Valéry and writing poems in French, 
his last undertakings. His complete works are published in a six-volume 
edition, planned with his approval, by Insel-Verlag (in addition to the 
volumes of letters). 


The principal English translations of his works that have appeared 
are: 


Poems (Jessie Lemont, Tobias A. Wright, New York, 1918) 

Auguste Rodin (Jessie Lemont and Hans Trausil, Sunwise Turn, Inc., 
New York, 1919) 

The Journal of My Other Self (Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte 
Laurids Brigge) (M. D. Herter Norton and John Linton, New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1930) * 

Elegies from the Castle of Duino (Duineser Elegien) (V. and E. Sack- 
ville-West, Hogarth Press, London, 1931) 

The Tale of the Love and Death of Cornet Christopher Rilke (M.D. 
Herter Norton, New York, Norton, 1932; Stories of God (M. D. 
Herter Norton and Nora Purtscher-Weydenbruck, New York, 
Norton, 1932; Letters to a Young Poet (M. D. Herter Norton, New 
York, Norton, 1934). 


Poems (J. B. Leishman, London, Hogarth Press, 1934) ; Requiem and 
Other Poems (ditto, 1935). 


Wartime Letters (M. D. Herter Norton, New York, Norton, 1940). 


*Published in England as The Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge (John Linton, 
Hogarth Press, London, 193-). 
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Sonnets to Orpheus (ditto, to be published May, 1942). 
The Book of Hours (Babette Deutsch, New Directions, 1941). 


Several poems by Rilke are included in “German Classics of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries,” edited by Kuno Francke (Vol. 
XVIII), and in Margarete Muensterberg’s “Harvest of German Verse,” 
both published between 1913-16; in ‘“‘An Anthology of World Poetry,” 
edited by Mark Van Doren, New York, Albert and Charles Boni, 1928; 
and Hester Pickman, in her article on Rilke in Hound and Horn, 
Vol. IV, 1931, has translated numerous quotations from the Duino 
Elegies. “Wartime Letters’: published by Norton, 1940; also 2 volumes 
of poetry: ““Duinese Elegies,” and “Poems. (M. D. H. Norton) 


LISA HEISE: When Lisa Heise first wrote to Rilke, she was penni- 
less and alone with her young son, Michael, whose father had left her. 
At first she and the child had a house which had apparently belonged to 
her family, but the money which she earned giving music lessons soon 
proved insufficient to pay, for its upkeep, and she was forced to sell the 
house and to work for a time as a servant in a hotel. She then met a 
woman ten years older than herself with whom she formed a friend- 
ship. The two women were able to rent a house and a small piece of 
farm-land which they themselves worked, and from which they man- 
aged for a time to make a livelihood. After a few years, however, the 
owner of the land refused to renew their lease and this, combined with 
the general economic distress of post-war Germany, made their situa- 
tion appear so desperate that they contemplated going to the Argentine 
or Canada. Just when all hope had been abandoned, Lisa Heise was 
able to write to Rilke that she had found someone, a builder by pro- 
fession, whose “‘plans and wishes” coincided with her own, and with 
whom she hoped to work and to build a new life. (Translators Note). 


PETER SELZ: Born: Munich, Germany, after the last war (Spring 
1919). Came to U. S. A. 1936. Studied at Columbia University. Besides 
translating Rilke, has been working on translations of various modern 
German writers, and on own writing. 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ: Born: Hoboken, New Jersey, 1864. In 1883 
began to study photography in Germany. Is recognized as the father of 
modern pictorial photography. Beginning in 1887, won over 150 medals 
within a very few years, for his photographs in competitions held in 
all parts of the world, but nevertheless soon began actively to oppose 
the competitive system of prize giving. By 1890 he was recognized as 
the leader of the entire modern photographic movement in America. 
Wrote numerous articles for photographic and other magazines; also 
arranged many photographic exhibitions. As early as 1890, exhibition 

‘authorities all over the world (mainly art-exhibition authorities inter- 
ested in photography) called upon Stieglitz to select, and send what- 
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ever American photographic work he felt to be of significance, to all 
of the important international photographic exhibitions. 


Editor of The American Amateur Photographer (1892-1896); founder 
and editor of the official organ of the Camera Club of New York: 
Camera Notes (1897-1902); leader of the Photo-Secession movement 
beginning in 1902. It was for the exhibitions of the Photo-Secession 
“movement” that the original Photo-Secession Gallery at 291 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, was founded, which subsequently developed into 
the place known simply as 291. 

Edited and published Camera Work, a quarterly magazine (1902- 
1917). At 29r (1903 to 1917), and through the publication Camera 
Work introduced to America, and constantly fought for the recog- 
nition of pioneer work in photography, painting, sculpture, literature, 
printing. Continued to do this at The Intimate Gallery from 1925 to 
1929, and since then at An American Place (1929- ), 509 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. (The two periodicals “29z” and MSS published 
under his auspices, 1915-16 and 1922-23 respectively.) 

Stieglitz first introduced to America such work as that of Rodin, 
Cezanne, Picasso, Matisse, Lautrec, Brancusi, Rousseau, Nadelman, 
Marius de Zayas, Picabia, among others. Held the first exhibitions of 
Negro sculpture, Children’s work, and the original Dadaism . . . as 
well as exhibitions (in most cases including their first, as well as their 
subsequent evolution), of such Americans as Alfred Maurer, Demuth, 
Dove, Lachaise, Marin, O’Keeffe, Hartley; published the first work of 
Gertrude Stein . . . and beginning in 1895 introduced the photog- 
raphy of such men and women as D. O. Hill, Julia Cameron, Eduard J. 
Steichen, Craig Annan, Gertrude Kasebier, Clarence H. White, Baron 
de Meyer, Robert Demachy, Alvin Coburn, Hans Watzek, Heinrich 
Kuhn, Hugo Henneberg, Paul Strand. Has also exhibited, more re- 
cently, work in photography of Ansel Adams and Eliot Porter. Has 
also published at An American Place: Letters of John Marin, 1931, and 
Dualities, by Dorothy Norman, 1932. 


Due to his efforts, and primarily because of the quality of his own 
work, succeeded in establishing photography as a recognized art form; 
to be respected on the same basis as other accepted art forms. His 
photographs were the first to be sought by museums in this country 
for their permanent collections, and because of the acceptance of his 
work the doors of museums are now open to photography . . . Stieg- 
litz’s photographs may be seen at An American Place, 509 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, and at the Boston, Metropolitan and Cleve- 
land Museums. Has made a series of thousands of photographs stating 
his philosophy in pictorial terms; in the form of what he has called 
Equivalents: Songs of the Skies, of New York, of cities, of nature: of 
trees, of mountains, of grasses, of wood; of man-made objects: houses, 
barns, automobiles; of people, of human relationships. . . . 


America and Alfred Stieglitz, a volume about life and work o 
Stieglitz: Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., 1934. 
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